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INTRODUCTION. 


John  Stuart  Blackie  was  born  on  the  28th  of  July  1809, 
and  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1895.  Amongst  several 
volumes  of  biographical  sketch  and  appreciation,  the  'John 
Stuart  Blackie,'  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Stoddart,  is  the  "  author- 
ised "  Life.  Miss  Stoddart  suggested  to  me  that  her  work 
might  fitly  be  supplemented  by  the  issue  of  a  selection  from 
the  vast  number  of  letters  addressed  by  John  Stuart  Blackie 
to  his  parents  and  wife  during  the  years  ranging  between 
1829  and  1895.  The  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of 
Mrs  Blackie,  the  person  upon  whose  judgment  in  such  a 
matter  I  cared  most  to  rely.  Though  there  was  no  decided 
objection  to  the  contrary,  I  felt  that  this  task  should  not  be 
undertaken  during  the  lifetime  of  her  to  whom  the  majority 
of  these  letters  were  addressed.  Too  soon  I  found  myself 
preparing  them  for  the  press,  seeking  some  small  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  their  publication  would  fitly  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  my  uncle's  birth. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  scope  of  the  volume  might 
be  widened  by  the  inclusion  of  letters  addressed  to  others 
besides  the  intimate  relations  I  have  named.  Accordingly  I 
issued  a  circular  note,  inviting  those  who  possessed  such 
letters  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  them.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  justify  me 
further  in  departing  from  the  original  scheme.  The  number 
of  letters  placed  at  my  disposal  amounted  to  several  hundreds, 
but,  interesting  and  characteristic  as  many  of  these  were, 
they  did  not  include  the  ones  I  was  most  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing.    I  found  myself  unable  to  tap,  to  any  adequate  degree, 
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the  long  and  extensive  correspondence  with  such  men  as  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Ruskin,  Dr  John 
Brown,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Professor  Tyndall,  King- 
lake,  Robert  Browning,  the  late  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Suther- 
land, Dr  Walter  Smith,  John  Campbell  of  Islay,  Sydney 
Dobell,  and  George  MacDonald, — to  mention  a  few  of  his 
regular  correspondents.  So,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter  available,  I  decided  to  confine  the  present  volume 
to  his  home  letters,  reserving  a  selection  from  the  others  to 
act  as  illuminative  footnotes.  There  was  indeed  little  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  such  a  decision,  for  his  family  correspond- 
ence was  of  so  generous  a  nature  as  to  remove  any  doubt  that 
it  would  present  a  very  suggestive  picture  of  the  active  life 
and  large  sympathies  of  the  writer. 

The  fact  that  these  letters  supply  merely  a  record  of  his 
"  vagabondage  "  must,  of  course,  act  as  a  reminder  that  they 
can  serve  as  no  representative  expression  of  his  working  days. 
However,  we  need  not  be  worried  by  the  existence  of  such  an 
hiatus,  which  is  amply  filled  up  by  the  elaborate  and  faithful 
records  of  Miss  Stoddart's  sympathetic  biography. 

I  was  uncertain  for  some  time  whether  I  should  include  the 
letters  written  during  the  "  Wanderjahr"  of  his  youth.  In  this 
I  may  be  allowed  to  include  his  sojourns  as  a  student  in 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  I  eventually  decided  to  pub- 
lish a  few  of  them,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  interesting 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  men  and  places  of  that 
period  of  mental  and  moral  probation,  but  as  revealing 
graphically  the  high  ideals,  both  of  work  and  of  character, 
which  dominated  Blackie  even  in  the  springtime  of  life,  at 
the  golden  gates  of  morning,  and  as  proving  the  consistency 
with  which  he  undertook  the  craftsmanship  of  his  days. 
Following  these  youthful  epistles  is  a  gap  of  some  years, 
during  which  Blackie  was  a  student  of  law  in  Edinburgh 
and  an  active  and  successful  man  of  letters,  and  from  which 
no  correspondence  is  available.  The  epistolary  curtain  rises 
again  on  that  remarkable  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Elizabeth  Wyld  during  an  eventful  courtship. 

The  publication  of  love-letters  is  often,  indeed  generally,  a 
very  mixed  business,  but  those  under  consideration  are  not 
restricted  to  the  flowery  and  thrilling  poesy  of  mere  love- 
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making.  The  originals,  indeed,  do  contain  a  necessary 
measure  of  passionate  declaration,  and  all  the  fit  parapher- 
nalia of  courtship,  but  it  need  surprise  no  one  that  the 
passages  concerned  with  this  delightful  business  are  not 
included  in  the  volume.  Any  man  or  woman  who  has  been 
in  love, — or  rather  has  loved,  for  there  is  no  small  distinc- 
tion in  the  terms, — may  without  much  difficulty  fill  up  the 
asterisked  blanks  from  personal  experience,  or,  if  such  be 
his  poverty,  by  the  aid  of  other  less  radically  edited  love- 
letters.  But  the  body  of  the  Blackie  love  epistles  seem  to 
me  quite  palatable  food  for  the  most  calm,  detached,  and 
diffident  mind.  In  my  view  they  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  series,  and  bring  out  not  only  the  spirit,  the  joyousness, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man,  but  indicate  his  nobility, 
strength,  and  moral  stamina  in  a  manner  that  few  others  of 
his  letters  so  fitly  achieve. 

In  perusing  this  section  of  his  correspondence,  it  may 
probably  be  asked  why  James  Wyld  of  Gilston  objected 
for  so  long  to  any  engagement  between  his  daughter  and 
her  cousin.  I  imagine  the  secret  of  this  strenuous  opposition 
lay  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  time,  a  country  gentleman  and  his 
family  looked  upon  your  man  of  letters  as  some  fantastic 
person,  utterly  unfit  to  be  included  in  the  sober  and  well- 
constituted  surroundings  of  a  conventional  and  tame  respecta- 
bility. If  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  said  litterateur 
lived  in  an  age  when  heterodoxy  in  opinion  was  counted  as 
coincident  with  laxness  of  morals  and  the  possession  of  a 
passport  to  perdition,  we  may  find  some  explanation,  if  not 
a  rational  excuse,  for  the  opposition.  In  addition  to  these 
elements  in  the  case,  we  must  remember  that  the  young  and 
ardent  lover  was  far  from  being  the  possessor  of  those  gentle 
negative  manners  which  convention  interpreted  as  being 
the  essential  signs  of  respectability.  Such  a  point  of  view 
is  apt  to  consider  people  virtuous  merely  because  they  are 
tame  and  inoffensive,  forgetting,  as  Blackie  said  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  "  tameness  is  not  a  virtue,  it  may  merely  be  the 
absence  of  a  vice;  the  indication  of  a  force  too  feeble  to 
run  into  excess.  Virtue  appears  only  when  a  strong  force  is 
wisely  exerted  under  a  strong  regulation."  Otherwise  John 
Stuart  Blackie  had  most  things  to  his  advantage.     He  was 
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bom  in  a  similar  rank  of  life  to  that  of  his  cousin.  He  was 
benevolent,  friendly,  adaptable,  and  responsive.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  absolutely  blameless  character,  who  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  intellectual  world  remarkable  in  one 
so  young.  He  was  no  mere  flaneur  in  life  or  in  literature, 
but  held  at  the  time  the  Chair  of  Humanity  in  Aberdeen,  and 
had  a  reputation  for  great  earnestness  and  persistence  in 
response  to  the  calls  of  duty.  He  was  ambitious  and 
courageous;  in  addition  he  had  looks  and  health.  How- 
ever, the  opposition  was  faced  without  fear,  and  with  the 
unshakeable  conviction  of  victory.  John  Stuart  Blackie 
fought  his  campaign  with  serene  strength  and  determination, 
but  with  gentleness  and  generosity  to  an  opposition  which 
often  expressed  itself  in  terms  that  might  have  roused  the 
vituperation  of  a  less  patient  or  philosophical  nature.  Not  for 
once  did  Blackie  deviate  from  the  paths  of  good  taste  and  feel- 
ing, and  from  finding  magnanimous  apologies  for  restricted 
views.  The  lover  had  his  necessaries  for  happiness  in  such  a 
case.  These  were  a  great  inspiration  and  a  great  cause,  and 
fighting  a  great  battle  he  achieved  his  great  victory.  To  the 
victor  be  given  the  spoils  of  war,  and  to  Elizabeth  Wyld  must 
go  a  lion's  share  of  this  successful  issue  of  a  highly  spirited 
campaign.  From  the  first  she  showed  the  sterling  metal  of 
which  she  was  made,  and  only  for  one  passing  hour  did  she 
indicate  an  inclination  to  haul  down  her  flag.  From  the  day 
of  their  domestic  triumph  all  went  well,  and  on  no  single 
occasion  was  the  beautiful  story  of  their  married  happiness 
checked  by  the  farce  of  childish  misunderstanding  or  the 
tragedy  of  a  graver  disillusionment.  The  man's  character, 
scrolled  in  a  major  key,  and  the  woman's  tuned  to  gentler 
chords,  united  in  a  wonderful  harmony.  To  use  the  terms 
of  painting,  the  living  colours  which  united  to  form  the  tone 
and  pitch  of  their  domestic  picture  never  sank  into  blackness, 
and  needed  not  the  revivifying  processes  of  the  colour-man. 

The  two,  indeed,  supplied  a  remarkable  contrast.  Mrs 
Stuart  Blackie,  though  in  all  ways  dignified  and  proud — a 
person  to  be  noticed  and  not  seldom  feared — was  diffident  and 
retiring,  almost  morbid  in  her  lack  of  self-assertion.  A  woman 
of  liberal  culture,  keen  insight,  and  trenchant  criticism,  she 
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cared  not  to  build  by  the  wayside — not  from  any  fear  of  the 
"  many  masters  "  which  Carlyle  promised  to  those  so  occupied, 
but  as  possessing  a  constitution  unfitted  for  the  storm  and 
stress  of  life.  Swift  as  a  hawk — hence  her  husband's  pet 
name  for  her,  derived  from  the  Greek,  Okum  or  Oke — and 
full  of  spiritual  enthusiasms,  and  a  keen,  over-strained  sym- 
pathy for  real  and  imagined  suffering  (and  many  indeed 
preyed  upon  her  sensitive  nature  by  quack  emotions  and 
charlatan  self  -  appraisement),  giving  colour  to  a  nature 
eminently  practical,  she  had  neither  the  grit  nor  the 
staying  power  to  mix  freely  in  a  world  that  has  little  time 
to  be  over  -  considerate  for  delicate  nerves  and  what  her 
husband  called  "  pious  apprehensions."  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  poet,  patriot,  and  philosopher,  was 
a  Happy  Warrior, — lock,  stock,  and  barrel  a  man  of  action, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  unsympathetic  with  weakness 
— a  negation,  indeed,  which  constituted  his  own  chief  weak- 
ness. It  might  be  imagined  that  such  a  woman  would  have 
shrunk  from  so  assertive  and  fearless  a  manhood,  and  that 
such  a  man  would  have  grown  impatient  and  restless  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mild  catholicity  and  restraint.  But  these 
two  diverse  characters  flowed  into  a  stream  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  adaptability  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
the  blending  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles.  Blackie  indeed 
treated  his  wife's  essays  in  kindly  dilution  with  nothing 
but  geniality,  and  she  accepted  his  "  f ull-mooded  and  fresh- 
blown"  points  of  view  with  the  patience  and  insight  of 
the  really  strong  woman,  grateful  at  heart  and  constant  in 
mind.  Miss  Anna  Stoddart  has  drawn  so  well  a  characteristic 
aspect  of  the  domestic  picture  that  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
one  paragraph  that  throws  a  pleasant  light  upon  Blackie's 
playful  methods.  "  Blackie  at  home  and  Blackie  abroad 
differed  considerably.  He  was  a  compound  of  two  individu- 
alities, both  wholesome  and  good,  but  not  the  same  in 
manifestation.  At  home  he  was  gentle,  considerate,  meth- 
odical, serious ;  only  at  table  relaxing  into  discursive  talk 
and  occasional  explosiveness.  His  domestic  pleasantries 
were  tranquil,  and  took  the  form  of  genial  banter  and  of 
equally  genial  irony.     To  the  latter  belonged  the  continued 
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narration  of  the  married  life  and  adventures  of  Mr  Bob 
Mellis.  He  was  a  mythical  schoolfellow,  gifted  and  amiable. 
In  an  evil  hour,  allured  by  her  rank  and  pretensions,  he  had 
married  the  Lady  Letitia  Lambert.  This  stately  personage 
belonged  to  the  school  of  '  white-satin-shoe  philosophers.'  Her 
dainty  nerves  endured  no  breath  from  the  plebeian  world, 
but  required  an  environment  of  patrician  and  ceremonious 
elegance.  The  easy-going  Bob  had  to  surrender  every  friend 
and  every  habit  of  his  bachelor  days,  and  become  a  model 
husband  for  this  lofty  and  sensitive  dame.  He  forgot  the  very 
meaning  of  liberty,  ate  and  drank  as  her  stern  glance  directed, 
spoke  and  kept  silence  at  her  command.  He  was  not  unhappy 
— far  from  it — but  he  was  a  slave,  a  well-dressed  appendage  to 
the  Lady  Letitia's  train.  This  sorry  spectacle  was  constantly 
held  up  for  compassion.  No  wife  ever  honoured  her  husband's 
freedom  of  action  more  than  did  Mrs  Blackie,  but  even  she  at 
times  begged  for  small  concessions  to  conventionality,  which 
he  granted  willingly,  but  which  inevitably  became  the  theme 
of  some  new  episode  in  the  fabled  disfranchisement  of  Bob 
Mellis.  We  knew  what  was  coming  when  he  shook  his  head 
and  muttered,  '  Poor  Bob  Mellis.' "  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
indeed  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  lion  playing  the  lamb — 
not  in  any  way  the  sheep — in  his  lair.  He  had  on  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  serious  interference  with  his  rights, 
but  his  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  on  occasions  which  would 
have  shattered  the  patience  even  of  a  saint,  was  indeed  quite 
saintly,  certainly  original  and  noteworthy.  Mrs  Blackie  was 
fond  of  recalling  the  fact  that  once,  and  once  only,  during  the 
fifty-three  years  of  their  married  life,  did  her  husband  ever 
speak  harshly  to  her,  and  on  that  occasion,  she  confessed,  she 
was  in  the  wrong.  The  patience,  moderation,  and  suave  adapta- 
bility in  private  life  earned  for  him  not  only  the  unswerving 
love  and  unceasing  administrations  of  a  proud  and  sensitive 
wife,  but  also  the  affection  and  esteem  of  many  other  gentle  and 
loving  women,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  strong  and  forceful 
men.  As  to  the  view  of  those  who  judged  John  Stuart 
Blackie  only  by  his  high-flown  revels  in  public  lecture  and 
debate,  he  has  expressed  this  attitude  very  tersely  in  some  of 
those  versicles  with  which  it  pleased  him  to  decorate  his 
letters. 
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"  Blame  not  the  world,  if  outward  show 
Gives  strange  account  of  thee  ; 
The  few  will  judge  hy  what  they  know, 
The  many  hy  what  they  see. 

And  if  a  king  the  streets  should  walk 

Dressed  like  a  chimney-sweeper, 
Of  chimney-sweeps  the  crowd  will  talk, 

And  think  of  nothing  deeper." 

I  have  said  that  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  my 
editorial  office  and  omitted  certain  passages  in  his  love 
epistles.  With  regard  to  the  letters  in  general,  I  may  add 
that  those  published  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  and 
in  the  cases  of  the  ones  preferred  I  have,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoided  repetition  when  critical  points  are  touched  upon, 
and  have  almost  wholly  omitted  the  many  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  topography  with  which  his  vagabond's  scrip  is 
richly  endowed.  Such  descriptions,  though  not  lacking  in 
interest  nor  in  excellent  literary  quality,  would  have  over- 
loaded the  volume  to  such  an  extent  that,  facing  the  fact  that 
deletion  had  to  be  carried  out  in  some  direction,  I  chose  to 
sacrifice  the  stage  trappings  to  make  more  room  for  the  actors, 
to  curtail  the  stage  directions  to  allow  space  for  the  author : 
which  procedure  may  upset  the  completeness  of  the  play,  it 
is  true,  but,  I  think,  will  be  forgiven  on  the  present  occasion. 

As  I  have  indicated,  these  letters  are  almost  wholly  con- 
cerned with  his  more  extended  "  Wanderjahr  "  of  youth,  and 
his  occasional  less  extended  wanderings  from  home  in  his 
later  years.  The  reminder  is  only  introduced  in  case  the 
rough  reader,  who  knew  not  Blackie,  may  imagine  that  they 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  habitual  character  of  his  life,  John 
Stuart  Blackie  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  public 
eye  as  public  lecturer  and  controversialist,  and  as  "  a  talking 
tramp,"  to  use  Mrs  Blackie's  expression,  "  on  all  subjects  under 
the  sun,  and  a  few  others,"  to  borrow  his  own,  that  a  few 
may  be  apt  to  forget  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  that 
of  a  hard,  conscientious,  and  persistent  student.  Readers 
of  his  earlier  letters  will  soon  have  an  idea  of  his  methods, 
and  of  the  policy  of  "  thorough,"  which  he  adopted  in  laying 
the   foundation   of   his   scholarship   and   learning.      After   a 
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sojourn  in  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  he  became  so  much  a  German 
that  few  could  take  him  for  a  Scotsman.  He  thought 
and  talked  in  the  language  as  naturally  and  as  fluently  as  in 
his  native  tongue.  His  residence  in  Italy  enabled  him  to 
publish,  before  he  left  Rome,  a  learned  archaeological  treatise, 
which,  for  the  depth  of  its  research,  the  originality  of  its 
observations,  and  the  grace  of  its  Italian,  earned  for  him 
the  kudos  of  antiquarian  and  philologist  alike.  Latin  was 
to  him  a  language  not  only  for  grammatical  and  literary 
study,  but  for  speech.  Greek,  it  need  not  be  added,  was  also 
a  thing  of  life,  not  of  death.  His  Gaelic,  if  not  profound, 
enabled  him  to  enter  without  difficulty  into  the  matter  and 
spirit  of  the  original,  and  to  translate  the  Celtic  poets  with 
ease  and  distinction.  Of  the  outcome  of  his  philological 
and  literary  efforts,  the  amended  edition  of  his  translation  of 
'  Faust '  and  his  'iEschylus'  still  occupy  the  individual  position 
which  they  earned  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  His 
contributions  to  German  literature,  which  brought  him  so 
much  honour,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Germany,  were 
the  outcome  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  that  country  of  high  learning  and  hard  work. 
The  important  archaeological  and  philological  notes  appended 
to  his  translation  of  the  '  Iliad '  elucidated  many  difficult 
Homeric  problems,  and  cannot  be  altogether  neglected  by 
the  classical  scholar.  In  '  The  Wise  Men  of  Greece '  he  proved 
to  the  world  that  he  was  "  saturated  with  Greek  thought,  and 
fully  familiar  with  Greek  standpoints  and  the  Greek  spirit."  Of 
his  more  purely  philosophical  and  literary  volumes,  his  volume 
on  '  Beauty,'  his  '  Four  Phases  of  Morals,'  and  his  '  Wisdom  of 
Goethe,'  are  evidence  of  his  speculative  power,  critical  discern- 
ment, and  terse  and  graphic  style,  while  his  more  popular 
'  Self  -  Culture '  has  reached  its  thirty -sixth  large  English 
edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  eight  foreign  languages. 
His  '  War  Songs  of  the  Germans,'  '  Musa  Burschicosa,'  and 
'  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,'  contain  occasional  verse 
that  has  become  part  of  the  Studenten  and  Volkslieder  of  the 
country.  This  is  but  to  mention  a  few  of  his  published  works. 
There  were  others,  less  notable  perhaps  if  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  permanency,  but  most  of  them  indicative  of  the 
generous   appreciation   and   stingless    enthusiasm    which   he 
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brought  to  bear  upon  everything  he  undertook,  and  which 
carried  so  much  of  the  real  pleasure  of  life  into  his  days. 
Many  of  his  writings  were  ostensibly  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  propagandism  and  reform.  Amongst  these  I  would  include 
his  Essays  on  Education  and  on  University  Reform,  and  his 
small  handbook  on  Colloquial  Greek.  His  love  for  his  native 
land — one  of  the  surest  and  lasting  expressions  in  the  creed  of 
an  impassioned  philosopher — find  evidence  not  only  in  his 
'Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,'  but  in  'Language  and 
Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,'  and  in  '  Altavona.' 

John  Stuart  Blackie  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who 
did  not  need  to  make  happiness  a  duty — as  a  moral  physician's 
draught  to  be  taken  ter  in  die  post  cibos — in  order  to  be 
happy.  If  we  exclude  those  few  months  of  his  early  manhood 
when,  under  the  tyranny  of  a  Calvinistic  environment,  of 
a  domestic  circle  in  which  Boston's  '  Fourfold  State '  and 
Blair's  '  Sermons '  were  enthroned  as  household  gods ;  if  we 
take  into  little  account  this  transitory  period  of  morbid  intro- 
spection, I  would  name  him  as  perhaps  the  happiest  man  of  his 
century.  Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  "  to  look  the  living 
sun  in  the  face  and  to  drink  in  the  originary  light,"  he  never 
again  dwelt  in  the  cold  caverns  of  any  moral  or  spiritual 
under-world.  But  he  did  not  seek  his  happiness  by  idly 
blinking  at  the  sun,  but  by  allowing  its  warmth  to  enter  into 
his  veins  by  a  joyous  and  healthy  appreciation  of  the  present 
without  any  overstrained  fear  for  the  future.  "  My  principal 
happiness,"  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Wyld,  "consists  neither 
in  the  past  nor  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present,  and  I  live  in 
a  state  of  habitual  preparation  for  the  worst.  I  never  paint 
out  grand  pictures  of  the  future,  so  I  seldom  or  never  find  my 
happiness  less  in  reality  than  in  prospect."  He  was,  as 
another  poet  called  himself,  "  a  singer  of  songs  and  a  dreamer 
of  dreams " ;  but  Blackie's  dreams  were  such  as  begat  the 
deed,  and  never  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  of  mere  airy  or 
nebulous  castle-building.  From  his  earliest  days  we  find  the 
words  Reality  and  Activity  printed  in  lai-ge  type  throughout 
his  correspondence.  "  I  can  conceive  no  happiness  higher 
than  Activity."  "  I  am  busy,  and  awfully  busy — that  is 
my  great  salvation."  "  I  apply  myself  unremittingly  to 
that  which  offers  a  clear  and  certain  issue  to  the  exertion 
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of  my  faculties."  "  There  is  no  true  life  in  this  world  except 
in  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  doing  of  Duty — no  independ- 
ence anywhere — on  earth  at  least.  '  No  man's  face  but  only 
Jove's,'  says  the  old  tragedian.  We  are  all  the  servants  of 
God  and  of  one  another.  Yea,  God  himself  is  the  servant 
of  His  own  nature.  To  be  free  is  to  be  lawless,  to  be  lawless  is 
to  be  reasonless,  to  be  reasonless  is  to  be  a  ruin  in  this  world 
of  order."  "  The  four  things  I  want  are  :  1,  a  great  inspira- 
tion ;  2,  a  great  cause  ;  3,  a  great  battle ;  4,  a  great  vic- 
tory. Give  me  these  four  things  and  then  we  shall  preach 
our  gospel  of  Rest  and  build  an  altar  of  Repose,  and  kick 
every  busy  little  devil  out  of  the  house  because  we  are 
getting  old  and  wish  to  die  quietly."  "  I  often  am  light- 
hearted  and  inconsiderate  in  common  affairs,"  he  wrote  to 
his  aunt,  "  but  I  can  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that 
if  I  have  once  given  my  word  to  perform  duties,  I  work 
till  I  can  work  no  more  rather  than  leave  unfulfilled  my 
obligations." 

Readers  of  these  letters  will  find  such  passages  of  constant 
occurrence,  not  put  forward  as  any  justification  against  a 
charge  of  idleness,  but  merely  as  indicating  his  ever  strong 
and  almost  sacred  conception  of  duty  and  the  consequent 
happiness  that  springs  from  it.  I  can  say  with  all  serious- 
ness that  I  never  knew  him  to  undertake  the  policy  of 
drift  even  in  his  most  vagabond  movements.  Some  may  pity 
him,  indeed,  that  he  could  never  quite  enter  into  the  peaceful 
and  inconsequent  spirit  so  well  pictured  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  '  Apology  for  Idlers.'  If  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  sang  a  song. 

"  I  sing  a  song  when  I  am  glad, 

Song  gives  sweet  breath  to  gladness ; 
And  with  sweet  song,  when  I  am  sad, 
I  take  the  sting  from  sadness." 

And  though  the  letters  which  are  here  published  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  wanderings  from  home,  during  the  two 
months  or  so  in  the  year  which  he  allowed  himself 
from  his  hard  and  persistent  studies,  yet  through  them 
all  we  find  a  definite  object  in  view, — the  collecting  of 
bricks  and  mortar  for  the    erection   of   some  new  building- 
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which  he  had  named  himself,  or  had  been  named,  as  builder 
as  well  as  architect. 

If  he  found  his  main  happiness  in  work,  his  labours 
were  inspired  by  the  persistent  seeking  after  two  essentials. 
"  I  can  live  without  health ;  I  can  live  without  creeds  or 
churches,  without  Whig  or  Tory,  without  all  that  distinguishes 
a  gentleman  from  a  man ;  but  two  things  I  cannot  live 
without — Truth  and  Love.  The  want  of  Truth  blinds  me; 
the  want  of  Love  freezes  me,  and  I  die."  This  passion  for 
Truth  and  this  gospel  of  Love  made  him  the  optimist  he  was. 
To  gain  the  side  advantage  from  a  wrong ;  to  take  the  knife  of 
suffering  or  of  misfortune  by  the  handle  and  not  by  the  blade, 
and  in  this  way  to  use  it  to  advantage;  to  find  a  kiss  in 
every  cross, — these  were  some  of  the  principles  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  his  joyous  personality.  The  difficulties 
and  circumstances  of  life  he  faced  without  any  fear.  "  Diffi- 
culties are  the  true  test  of  greatness.  Cowards  shrink  from 
them,  fools  bungle  them,  wise  men  conquer  them."  "  Prudence 
yields  to  circumstances,  folly  quarrels  with  it,  pride  defies  it, 
wisdom  uses  it,  and  genius  controls  it."  Airing  his  soul  on 
barren  dreams,  nursing  delusions,  manufacturing  lies,  shrink- 
ing from  the  truth,  wasting  his  faculty  of  receptiveness  on 
things  not  worth  remembering,  slavishly  following  tradition 
and  authority,  confusing  mere  cleverness  and  intellectual 
dexterity  with  genius  and  wisdom,  kicking  against  his 
limitations,  blinking  at  or  being  blind  to  danger, — all  these 
were  impossible  to  his  ideal  of  moral  or  intellectual  sanity. 

Of  course  the  love  of  Truth  came  easy  to  a  man  of  so 
transparently  pure  a  nature.  This  purity  was  indeed  a  very 
remarkable  essence  in  so  virile  and  passionate  a  man.  If 
ever  mortal  were  sinless,  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  that  man  was  John  Stuart  Blackie.  "  Very  fearless, 
very  kindly,  without  ill-humour  and  without  guile,"  so 
Carlyle,  a  man  not  often  given  to  sentimental  appreciation, 
described  him.  "  It  was  impossible,"  wrote  his  old  friend  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  to  Dr  Walter  Smith,  "  not  to  love  him,  not 
only  for  his  fiery  energy  and  determination  to  work  out  for 
good  whatever  power  had  been  given  him,  but  for  the  truly 
original  purity  of  his  nature.  He  was  in  truth  the  most 
purely-minded  man  I  ever  met, — an  Israelite  without  guile, — 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  the  best  impulses  of  my  nature 
are  due  to  his  influence  upon  me  in  the  far-away  days." 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  with  whom  he  differed  so  often 
and  so  vigorously,  described  him  as  "  so  genuine,  so  simple,  so 
susceptible  of  a  pure  enthusiasm,  so  detached  from  self,  so 
attached  to  things  kindly,  pure,  and  noble."  There  was 
no  unctuous  goody-goodiness,  no  tuning  of  the  living  religion 
of  his  life  into  what  he  describes  "  as  a  dreary  round  of 
prayer-meetings."  Such  a  morality  was  impossible  to  one 
who  took,  as  George  Meredith  said  of  Blackie,  "  the  healthy 
estimate  of  life." 

The  essential  whiteness  of  his  nature  not  only  serves  to 
explain  the  ease  with  which  he  sought  Truth,  but  is  explana- 
tory of  much  which  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
Love.  In  its  larger  and  more  philosophic  sense  Blackie  defined 
Love  "  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul, 
the  cement  of  society,  and  the  salvation  of  the  state,"  and  in 
its  practical  application  he  tells  his  correspondent  to  "  love  as 
many  persons  and  as  many  creatures  as  you  possibly  can. 
Love  is  the  only  power  by  which  you  can  make  yourself  rich 
in  a  moral  world.  Love  especially  all  innocent,  good,  and 
beautiful  things.  Love  flowers,  love  children,  love  above  all 
things  good  and  chaste  women — them  you  cannot  love  too 
much ;  their  love  will  always  benefit  you,  never  do  you 
harm."  In  realising  what  this  same  Love  meant  in  his  life, 
one  must  never  forget  the  elements  of  purity  and  passion  for 
Truth  with  which  we  have  dealt.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  a 
central  and  never-deviating  force  in  his  life — a  love  perfect 
and  patient.  There  was  more  poetry  in  that  love  than  I  care 
to  dwell  upon ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging 
in  that  form  of  Platonic  Love  which  he  described  as  "  an 
impassioned  admiration  of  excellence,"  and  the  details  of 
which  he  expresses  so  graphically  in  these  letters  to  his  wife. 
Two  forms  of  love  ran  hand  in  hand  throughout  his  generous 
days — the  one,  allied  to  worship,  I  have  mentioned ;  and  the 
other,  allied  to  pity,  which  is  founded  on  an  intense  sentiment 
of  brotherhood,  and  which  he  sometimes  named  as  Christian 
love.  Platonic  love  has  been  dealt  with  variously  by  philo- 
sopher and  cynic  alike.  It  is  only  the  former  that  has  any 
account  when  dealing  with  the  admirations  of  John  Stuart 
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Blackie.  Platonic  love  is  often  a  suspicious  and  dangerous 
enterprise,  but  with  such  a  man  as  Blackie  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  issued  triumphantly  on  every  occasion. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  this  matter,"  he  wrote  to  Eliza- 
beth Wyld  in  the  days  of  their  courtship,  "  but  so  it  is.  Cer- 
tain people,  when  God  throws  them  in  my  way,  or  me  in  theirs, 
I  acknowledge  as  my  soul's  kin,  whom  I  must  love  and  who 
must  love  me.  Systematically  the  thing  cannot  be  brought 
about.  The  greatest  beauties  and  perfections  in  the  world  may 
leave  me  cold.  I  do  not  measure,  I  do  not  calculate.  I  like, 
I  love,  I  throw  myself  with  perfect  confidence  into  the  heart 
of  the  person  whom  I  recognise  as  for  me ;  and  regarding 
self-affinities  and  sympathies  (however  mysteries)  as  natural, 
salutary,  and  God-appointed,  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
rudely  touched,  much  less  violently  divorced,  without  an 
obstinate  struggle."  "  With  regard  to  this  Platonic  love,"  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Middleton  in  1880,  "  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  you.  I  could  bring  in  the  whole 
of  Goethe's  biography,  and  fill  up  a  few  of  your  '  gaps '  on 
what  you  call  his  '  terrible  flirtations,'  but  of  course  there  is 
no  room  for  the  hundredth  part  of  what  I  could  say  on  this 
wretched  scrap  of  paper,  so  I  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of  my 
books,  in  which  you  will  see  the  whole  philosophy  explained 
of  that  silver  thread  which,  more  than  all  Jove's  chain,  holds 
the  frame  of  things  together.  Between  Platonic  love  and 
Love  as  commonly  talked  of  in  songs  and  novels  there  is  no 
difference,  except  that  this  is  generally  accompanied  by 
puberty  and  ends  in  marriage,  while  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either ;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  simply  '  the  impassioned 
recognition  of  an  ideal,'  or  '  the  impassioned  admiration  of 
excellence,'  as  I  have  defined  it  somewhere  in  one  of  my 
lectures.  No  doubt  you  will  say  that  beauty  has  to  do  with 
it.  Of  course  it  has.  A  handsome  person  is  always  a 
pleasant  introduction,  but  '  expression  is  the  soul  of  beauty,' 
as  Byron  says ;  and  it  is  with  the  soul  of  a  woman,  not  with 
her  features  (which  any  wax  doll  may  have)  that  a  true  man 
falls  in  love.  You  must  not  imagine  that  my  loves  are  at  all 
promiscuous  ;  ideals  are  not  so  easily  forced  ;  the  more  rarely 
always  in  proportion  as  a  man's  soul  is  high-pitched.  I  have 
found  my  ideal  only  four  times  during  a  long  life ;  and  I 
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knew  it  by  the  sure  sign  of  a  wonderful  power  it  has  to  set 
my  heart-strings  to  a  fine  music,  and  make  me  perfectly 
happy  till  the  pang  of  parting  comes.  Always  also  in  such 
cases  I  am  forced  to  write  poetry  ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that, 
whatever  its  quality,  it  flows  on  spontaneously  now,  when  the 
fitting  object  is  presented,  as  it  did  when  these  wintered  locks 
were  brown." 

In  the  letters  published  here  will  be  found  the  records  of 
these  ideals :  the  "  wonderful  Janet,"  the  "  blithe  Blanche," 
the  "  superb  Alma,"  the  "  charming  Dolabella," — Calypso  to 
Ulysses, — and  to  which  was  added  the  "  beautiful  Dora." 
These  platonic  attachments  he  reveals  in  detail  to  his  wife, 
and  supplements  each  by  telling  her  what  she  is  missing  in 
not  travelling  about  with  her  husband,  and  invariably  repeat- 
ing, "  You  would  clasp  her  to  your  heart."  In  reading  the 
records  of  these  beautiful  spiritual  friendships,  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  more  than  surprised  in  finding  a  man  of  so  philo- 
sophical and  soaring  a  temperament  capable  of  such  minute 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  physical  details.  It  would  not 
have  surprised  me  in  the  least  to  have  met  with  a  careful 
study  of  temperament  and  character,  but  John  Stuart  Blackie 
deals  with  each  individual  point  of  beauty  in  the  admired 
one  with  the  attention  and  exactitude  of  the  observant 
novelist.  In  addition  to  these  picturesque  details,  there  are 
graceful  little  metaphorical  comparisons  which  lend  colour  to 
the  graver's  needle.  "  Her  laughter  is  like  bright  plashing 
water  in  a  granite-bedded  streamlet  looking  up  to  the  sun." 
"  Her  face  is  like  a  flowery  May,  all  sunshine  and  sweetness." 
"  She  sends  out  a  sweet  ringing  laughter,  like  a  troop  of  little 
children,  to  welcome  whom  she  loves."  "  In  her  company 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  flower-garden  where  all  the 
flowers  speak."  "  She  is  as  a  queen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  little  milk-white  prancing  steeds."  "  As  sweet  as  a 
water-lily  floating  on  a  little  clear  breezeless  pool.  "  A  little 
child  riding  on  a  tame  lion."  "  As  lively  as  a  sunlit  waterfall, 
and  flexile  in  thought  and  sentiment  as  a  young  osier-twig." 
This  joy  in  living  beauty  came  to  him  early  and  never  de- 
serted him.  As  a  young  man  he  wrote  from  Rome,  "  I  have 
a  general  invitation  to  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia's  evening 
parties,  where  I  see  all  the  beauties  of  Rome,  a  sight  worth 
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all  the  musty  antiquarian  Latin  Books  that  were  ever 
written  " ;  and  as  an  old  man  he  cried,  "  Banish  me  all  hateful 
pedants,  and  give  me  natural  healthy  nature  that  will  dance 
and  sing  and  sympathise  in  all  directions  with  spontaneous 
glee,  and  scatter  joyous  thoughts  freely,  as  a  child  does  flowers." 
"  God  preaches,"  he  wrote  to  his  betrothed,  "  His  living  gospel 
in  the  heart  and  life  of  a  glorious,  open,  truthful  woman, 
more  than  in  the  dry  and  dusty  pages  of  an  uncouth  old 
parchment,  and  within  the  four  corners  of  a  great  big  folio 
which  few  will  read  and  fewer  understand."  So  on  through- 
out his  years  he  bursts  forth  in  happy  appreciation  of  the 
music  of  joyous  human  souls,  and  not  least  when  he  is  most 
absorbed  in  his  earnest,  never  flagging,  often  headaching — 
never  heartaching — studies.  Though  he  confessed,  late  in  the 
day,  that  he  had  only  found  his  ideal  of  womanhood  four 
times  in  life,  yet  he  always  seemed  to  be  moving  in  a  world 
of  beautiful  and  happy  beings,  which  called  for  his  admiration 
and  love.  If  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  were  to  find  only 
one  book  remaining  from  which  he  was  to  learn  of  the  ways 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  that  book  was  '  The 
Letters  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,'  he  would  have  to  admit  that 
one  man  at  least  had  found  it  almost  a  Paradise.  Whatever, 
indeed,  was  the  real  world,  of  which  John  Stuart  Blackie 
may  have  only  seen  the  flowers  which  mocked  the  ruins  on 
which  they  grew,  yet  his  creed  of  love,  his  passion  for  reality 
and  truth,  his  receptivity,  sympathy,  and  transparent  purity 
made  him  for  what  he  was,  an  unrelenting,  almost  tyrannical, 
optimist.  This  optimism  was  not  a  mere  dress  for  the  soul, 
it  was  not  a  blind  acceptance  of  a  faith  he  did  not  compre- 
hend,— a  barred  door  and  a  comfortable  fire,  with  a  storm 
raging  without, — but  a  living  fact  in  a  living  man.  He  was 
not  unaware  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world ;  but  even 
regarding  the  handicaps  and  limitations  of  life  as  evils, 
Blackie  would  argue  that  all  evils  are  in  reality  good  for  the 
race  though  bad  for  the  individual,  or  both  bad  for  the  race 
and  the  individual  to  make  a  higher  good  for  both  possible. 
In  other  words,  his  point  of  view  was  but  another  way  of 
asserting  the  very  ancient  truth  that  progress  is  possible  only 
through  a  continued  fight  against  evil,  and  that  were  perfec- 
tion possible  life  would  cease.     My  uncle  gave  an  amusing 
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declaration  against  pessimism  in  a  letter  written  from  Tay- 
mouth,  where  one  of  the  ladies  present,  having  been  .stung  by 
a  wasp,  had  indulged  in  certain  dark  reflections.  "  Of  course, 
when  a  wasp  stings  a  fair  lady  on  the  face,  it  is  disagreeable 
and  painful ;  and  if,  for  the  moment,  she  should  conclude  that 
a  wasp  exists  only  in  the  worst  possible  world,  she  might  be 
pardoned  as  a  woman,  but  to  philosophy  she  could  have  no 
claim.  In  a  rich  and  various  world  wasps  have  just  as  good 
a  right  to  exist  as  fair  women,  and  as  for  their  stings,  they 
have  as  good  a  right  to  them  as  women  have  to  their  beauty 
and  their  tongues."  Somehow  I  think  he  would  have  sympa- 
thised with  the  work  of  Mr  Chesterton's  detectives  in  '  The 
Man  who  was  Thursday.'  "  The  work  of  the  philosophical 
policeman,"  replied  the  man  in  blue,  "  is  at  once  bolder  and 
more  subtle  than  that  of  the  ordinary  detective.  The  ordin- 
ary detective  goes  to  pot-houses  to  arrest  thieves ;  we  go  to 
artistic  tea-parties  to  detect  pessimists,"  and  Blackie  would 
have  found  not  a  little  of  truth  amidst  the  colossal  paradoxes 
of  this  fantastic  officer  of  the  law.  "  We  say  that  the  most 
dangerous  criminal  now  is  the  entirely  lawless  modern  philo- 
sopher." Law  and  limitation  were  to  Blackie  as  necessary 
parts  of  the  optimistic  creed  as  liberty  and  wings.  Law  to 
him  was  limitation,  as  indeed  to  every  sane  man.  "  The 
windings  of  a  rivulet  through  a  flowery  meadow  are  pleasing 
and  picturesque,  but  if,  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  meadow 
and  render  the  ground  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  stream 
should  be  forced  to  flow  in  an  artificial  channel,  the  limitation 
will  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  straight  line,  and  the  beau- 
tiful brook  will  become  an  unlovely  ditch.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
make  the  natural  useful  without  doing  prejudice  to  its  beauty. 
Farmers  and  landscape  gardeners  are,  like  stone  walls  and 
hedges,  moral  incompatibilities.  The  restrictions  of  law 
generally  assume  a  certain  formalism  and  pedantry  which 
set  them  at  war  with  our  sesthetical  sensibilities."  It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  essential  clashing  of  interests  which  makes 
the  true  optimist. 

Optimism,  as  a  rule,  has  also  a  basis  in  Reverence,  and  this 
was  one  of  John  Stuart  Blackie's  cardinal  virtues.  Reverence 
may,  in  some  people's  views,  be  called  toleration  and  fatalism 
run  mad,  as  Blackie  described  Gladstone's  idealistic  legislation 
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as  Justice  run  mad.  But  it  was  certainly  this  Reverence,  the 
master  of  his  optimism,  that  helped  to  focus  his  point  of  view- 
as  it  affected  religion  and  science,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
economies  of  life. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  turned  from  the  Calvinism  of  his 
youth,  as  later  from  the  inexuberance  of  the  Quakers,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  seemed  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the 
bright  light  which  religion  must  be,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  real 
use  to  mankind  in  the  making  or  in  the  fields  of  happy  human 
endeavour.  In  like  manner  he  became  suspicious  of  Creeds 
and  Confessions,  of  the  presumption  of  orthodox  theology  to 
define  God  in  scholastic  terms,  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  damnation 
offered  through  Athanasius,  of  the  perversities  of  Scottish 
Sabbatarianism,  of  the  grey  trapments  of  the  anchorite,  and  of 
the  multitudinous  ceremonies  and  mannerisms  which  seemed 
to  him  to  obscure  the  sunlight  which  beat  about  the  Throne. 
In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  I  do  not 
like  the  present  clergy  at  all.  They  have  revived  Christianity 
certainly  in  a  sort  of  way,  but  they  have  revived  also  that 
stern,  stiff,  rigid,  monkish,  narrow  -  chested,  unsympathetic, 
inhuman  Presbyterianism  (which  is  Church-Radicalism)  along 
with  it.  They  have  no  grandeur,  no  largeness,  no  joyousness 
of  soul ;  they  do  not  flap  their  wings  freely  before  the  Lord  ; 
they  preach  a  Gospel  full  of  corners  and  jaggy  promontories 
and  scholastic  pricks  and  thorns  and  dark  cold  metaphysic 
caves,  where,  if  the  angels  were  sitting,  I  would  not  sit  along 
with  them.  No  !  No  ! !  No  ! ! !  No  ! ! ! !  No ! ! ! ! !  And  keep 
out  of  my  view,  as  you  would  the  Devil,  that  wiry  monster 
with  the  stone  nose  called  Bigotry," 

The  truth  was  that  though  primarily  and  absolutely  a  re- 
ligious man — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  religion  meant  the  unity 
of  God,  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  reverence  for  the 
one  Father  of  the  great  human  family  and  love  for  all  its 
members — yet  he  found  the  world  "  too  vast  to  be  compassed 
by  any  of  our  creeds,  and  too  complex  to  be  squared  by  any 
of  our  theologies."  Looking  about  him,  he  imagined  that  it 
was  not  the  true  but  the  false  theology  that  had  most  currency 
in  popular  thought.  True  theology  he  defined  as  God's 
view  of  human  affairs,  the  false  as  man's  view  of  the  Divine 
Providence.      "  Of  the  former  we  can  know  only  enough  to 
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suffice  for  an  habitual  wonder,  worship,  and  obedience ;  of  the 
latter  we  know  that  it  must  always  be  inadequate  and  always 
partial,  generally  presumptuous  and  often  pernicious."  In 
1852  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  As  Christianity  is  crystallised  in 
a  shape  when  it  is  necessarily  at  war  with  the  intellectual 
progress  and  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  age,  there  is  no  choice 
for  me  but  to  raise  the  old  banner  of  Humanity  and  do  the 
best  service  I  can  under  that.  This  of  course  includes 
Christianity  and  admits  its  inception  purged  from  apostolic 
glosses  and  ecclesiastical  distortions.  As  matters  now  stand  I 
have  seen  too  plainly  for  years  that  Christianity  is  made  to 
exclude  and  sometimes  to  smother  Humanity.  As  such,  I  for 
one  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  But  throughout  the  rich 
pageant  of  his  days,  a  religion  speaking  direct  to  the  heart, 
character,  and  conduct  of  man,  through  the  mediums  of  Love 
and  Reverence,  found  in  him  a  constant  and  enthusiastic 
disciple.  This  meant  a  religion  of  joy,  not  of  gloom  ;  of  noble 
self-assertion,  not  of  morbid  self -debasement, — a  religion  which 
did  not  make  a  human  being  more  of  a  saint  and  yet  less  of  a 
man.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1893  expresses  very  suc- 
cinctly his  view  as  to  the  attitude  which  prevalent  scepticism 
bore  to  Christianity :  "  As  it  is  now  looked  upon  from  the 
outside  by  unsympathetic  observers,  Christianity  may  be 
compared  to  a  sweet  fruit  enclosed  in  a  prickly  rind.  These 
prickles  are  threefold  —  theological  dogmas,  ceremonial 
mummery,  and  sacerdotal  pretensions  ;  and  these  plant 
themselves  so  obtrusively,  partly  in  the  imagination,  partly 
in  the  experience  of  certain  classes,  that  they  remain  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  sweet  and  nutritive  kernel  within. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  those  who  start  from  the  inside  of 
Christianity,  that  is,  with  the  living  experience  of  its  moral 
force,  then  religion  finds  its  most  apt  similitude  in  the 
case  of  a  clear  mountain  well,  leaping  down  the  slope  with 
exuberant  glee,  smoothing  the  hardest  granite  in  its  flow, 
and  creating  by  attrition  a  fruitful  mould,  where  the  plumy 
fern,  the  blue  gentian,  and  the  yellow  saxifrage  shall  find  a 
home."  A  letter  written  to  his  wife  about  the  same  time  is 
graphic  of  his  attitude  to  the  outward  gloom  of  the  vestal  life  : 
"  We  found  the  bright-eyed  virgin  just  coming  out  of  her  hall 
of  devout  exercises  in  the  dress  of  a  sister  of  charity,  of  course 
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bright  and  beaming,  as  is  her  noble  nature ;  but  why  in  the 
garb  of  loveless  grey  or  a  funereal  black  ?  Alas  for  poor 
human  nature !  that  it  can  never  shake  hands  with  the 
sublime  of  God  without  losing  the  fair  proportions  of  hu- 
manity, and  missing  the  harmony  of  opposites  in  which  all  ex- 
cellence consists,  but  shoots  off  on  this  side  or  on  that  in  lines 
of  ridiculous  and  hideous  caricature.  Strange  that  religion, 
which  means  the  noblest,  the  purest,  and  the  brightest 
life,  should  delight  to  parade  itself  in  the  dress  of  Death ! 
But  let  it  pass.  She  is  well  and  happy,  only  I  will  not  be- 
lieve in  this  funereal  piety  till  God  shall  clothe  the  lilies,  the 
daisies,  and  the  pansies  of  His  fair  world  in  cognate  hues." 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  heterodoxy  or  scepticism,  or 
rather  an  intelligent  eclecticism,  did  not  end,  with  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  in  negation.  He  was  the  least  negative  of  men. 
Nihilism  in  belief  he  abominated  as  hotly  as  anarchy  in 
conduct.  In  one  of  his  love-letters,  written  in  1841,  he  made 
this  confession,  which  might  stand  as  a  "  credo  "  for  the  rest 
of  his  days :  "  I  think  I  have  achieved  some  things  in  that 
grand  and  grandest  work — the  formation  of  character.  I 
judge  nobody  save  those  I  love,  and  I  only  judge  their 
excellences.  I  think  also  that  I  got  this  great  mystery  (for 
it  is  a  mystery)  from  the  New  Testament.  Your  friends  over 
the  water,  no  doubt,  consider  me  a  perfect  heathen.  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  my  head  will  often  reason  against  my  heart, 
and  deem  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  bright  and  glorious 
promises  is  '  too  good  to  be  true.'  But  these  doubts  never  in 
the  least  affect  my  instinctive  love  and  reverence  for  every- 
thing that  Jesus  taught  and  did.  I  know  by  experience  that 
there  is  no  satisfying  bliss  for  the  soul  except  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  renovation  of  the  life,  through  all 
its  daily  details  (mark  that),  by  the  doctrine  of  Love  which 
Christ  preached;  and  if  you  find  anything  of  an  agreeable 
outward  man  in  me  that  you  can  like,  of  a  stable  and  sub- 
stantial inward  man  that  you  can  esteem,  believe  me  I  have 
that — not  exclusively,  it  were  false  to  say  so,  but  mainly — 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  practical  close- 
clinging  to  the  heart-reaching  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  For 
your  sweet  sake  I  would  I  were  outwardly  also  more  respect- 
ably orthodox,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  place  and  of 
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this  time,  but  it  cannot  be.  You  are  a  woman  that  can  see 
and  appreciate  the  kernel  of  the  inner  man  (Man,  I  say) 
through  his  creed,  and,  alas !  which,  as  I  see  daily  more  and 
more  with  weeping,  is  how  often  a  mere  decent  dress,  a 
ridiculous  mask."  Again,  "  Your  father  does  not  understand 
that  the  man  must  always  be  the  substratum  of  the  Christian 
— otherwise  the  religious  profession  is  vain  and  unsubstantial. 
He  does  not  understand  that  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  life  is  the  chief  thing — the  only  thing  on  which  valua- 
tion of  all  men  in  all  times  and  places  must  depend,  and  that 
what  large  and  catholic  hearted  men  love  and  esteem  in  their 
fellow-men  is  not  the  creed  but  the  character." 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  matter  of  religion,  as  it 
serves  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude  taken  by  John  Stuart 
Blackie  towards  most  of  the  serious  things  in  life.  He  was 
essentially  an  apostle  of  the  spirit, — whether  it  was  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  of  Hellenism,  of  Political  doctrines,  of  Science, 
of  Art,  or  of  Life.  When  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Tyndall  and 
advised  him  seriously  "to  study  the  19th  Psalm  and  the 
Angels'  Hymn  in  '  Faust,'  as  containing  more  wisdom  than 
Huxley  could  educe  from  the  intestines  of  any  antediluvian 
rat,"  both  Tyndall  and  Huxley  would  understand  what  he 
meant.  Blackie  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  tendencies 
of  modern  biological  scientists  as  long  as  they  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  rational  governing  plastic  theos,  and  as  long 
as  they  kept  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  reverence  to  that 
spiritual  guiding  force.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
theory  of  evolution,  nor  had  he  any  objection  to  Darwin's  ex- 
planation of  the  workings  of  the  same  through  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  He  had  indeed 
found  the  doctrine,  which  he  considered  identical  with  growth, 
in  the  writings  of  the  old  Greeks ;  and  many  years  before  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  had  applied  it  to  the  whole  machinery  of 
human  activity  Blackie  had  written,  "Chaos  is  everywhere 
lying  around  us  and  about  us,  and  the  effective  man  who 
sets  his  hand  to  put  it  into  order  is  the  God  of  the  occasion. 
Thus  the  creation  of  the  world  from  Chaos  into  Cosmos  is  not 
a  thing  once  for  all,  but  being  continually  done  both  by  the 
Great  God  in  nature,  and  the  small  god  called  man  in  the 
moral  world ;  nor  is  there  any  possibility,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  of  this  work  ever  ceasing,  for  every  cosmos  has  a  tendency 
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to  relapse  into  chaos,  and  in  doing  so  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  cosmos." 

In  these  letters  we  shake  hands  again  with  the  scientific 
giants  of  the  Victorian  era, — with  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall, 
with  Owen,  Lyell,  and  Murchison,  with  Brewster,  Simpson, 
and  Playfair,  with  Faraday  and  Gregory,  with  Geikie  and 
Edward  Forbes,  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  Max  Miiller.  In- 
deed from  the  very  first  we  begin  to  review  the  battalions  of 
the  mighty  dead.  We  come  into  familiar  touch  with  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Edward  Gerhard,  with  Schleiermacher 
and  Boekh,Neander  and  Lepsius,Minghetti  and  Ottfried  Miiller. 
We  have  reminders  of  Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  glimpses 
of  Brougham,  Christopher  North,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton;  of 
Chalmers,  Guthrie,  and  Robert  Lee;  Thirl  wall,  Stanley,  Tait,  and 
Farrar.  We  dine  with  Kinglake,  Lecky,  Grote,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  lunch  with  George  Henry  Lewes  and  Francis  New- 
man. Many  are  our  interviews  with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Brown- 
ing and  Froude,  Aytoun  and  Martin,  Sydney  Dobell  and  Edwin 
Arnold.  We  pay  delightful  visits  to  Tennyson  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  to  Mrs  Oliphant  and  Lytton.  We  agree  and  dis- 
agree with  Jowett,  Freeman,  Mark  Pattison,  Whewell,  Thorold 
Rogers,  and  Robert  Buchanan.  We  are  Hellenic  with  Lush- 
ington  and  Jebb.  We  share  large  draughts  of  affection  with 
Norman  Macleod,  John  Brown,  Walter  Smith,  David  Masson, 
and  Alexander  Nicholson.  We  are  as  familiar  with  Helen 
Faucit  as  with  Mary  Anderson,  with  Irving  and  Jefferson  as 
with  Toole.  We  recall  our  art  sympathies  by  meeting  William 
Dyce,  John  Everett  Millais,  Frederick  Leighton,  George  Harvey, 
Daniel  MacNee,  Noel  Paton,  John  Pettie,  James  Archer,  Fettes 
Douglas,  and  Holman  Hunt.  Our  stage  is  on  occasion  occupied 
quite  delightfully  by  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom  Taylor,  and  other 
friends  of  "  Mr  Punch."  We  are  seldom  without  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  Lady  Amberley, 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Kelland  and  Tait,  Lord  Young  and  Dr  Hanna,  D.  O.  Hill,  and 
Lord  Moncreiff,  serve  to  recall  the  Edinburgh  of  the  past.  We 
meet  many  Highland  friends,  amongst  them  the  late  Dukes 
of  Argyll  and  Sutherland,  Mackenzie  of  Conan,  Campbell  of 
Islay,  Macpherson  of  Cluny ,  Campbell  of  Breadalbane,  and 
Cameron  of  Lochiel.  And  coming  into  the  disturbed  and  rest- 
less field  of  political  activity,  we  take  the  stage  with  Bismarck 
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and  Moltke,  Disraeli  and  Salisbury,  and  claim  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Lord  John  Russell,  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Dufferin,  John  Bright,  W.  E.  Forster,  and  the  still 
living,  wise,  and  picturesque  Lord  Rosebery. 

Having  mentioned  these  latter  voyagers  in  the  troubled  and 
often  muddy  waters  of  statecraft,  I  must  say  something  as 
to  John  Stuart  Blackie's  political  opinions,  of  which  much 
appears  in  these  letters.  He  certainly  was  neither  a  Whig 
nor  a  Radical,  but  I  would  not  care  to  decide  whether  he  was 
either  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal.  It  amused  him  often  to 
be  called  a  Tory ;  it  only  irritated  him  when  he  was  taken 
for  a  Radical.  He  was  never,  indeed,  a  party  politician.  His 
political  philosophy  was  founded  as  little  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  parties  as  it  was  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  market 
prices — a  matter  of  which  he  knew  as  little  as  he  knew  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Liberalism  in  its  ideal  sense 
appealed  to  him,  but  he  had  as  many  kind  things  to  say  of 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Conservative  taber- 
nacle. Between  the  moderate  sections  of  both  schools  he  saw 
little  difference.  "  A  Tory  with  sense  is  a  Liberal  more  or 
less,  a  Liberal  with  sense  is  a  Tory  more  or  less,  and  a  Liberal 
without  sense  is  a  Radical."  One  thing  is  certain,  he  was 
never  a  believer  in  democratic  government.  "  The  tone  of 
government  by  the  masses,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "is  well 
indicated  by  the  tone  of  the  gallery  in  the  theatre.  There  is 
no  essential  or  dominant  wickedness  in  the  sentiment  of  '  the 
gods.'  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  ready  with  a  spon- 
taneous burst  of  applause  in  response  to  a  noble  sentiment  or 
a  generous  action.  But  for  a  nice  and  delicate  appreciation 
they  are  utterly  unfit ;  as  little  can  they  be  credited  with  a 
delicately  cultivated  taste;  and  they  are  quite  capable  of 
enjoying  exaggeration,  caricature,  and  rant  in  every  form 
which  tasteless  actors  may  be  forward  to  present  them  with. 
So  it  is  exactly  in  politics.  The  '  masses  '  readily  sympathise 
with  a  policy  in  defence  of  which  the  popular  cries  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  freedom  and  independence,  may  be  made  to 
sing  in  the  ears  of  an  unthinking  multitude.  But  for  a 
statesmanlike  judgment  on  a  difficult  question  of  dealing 
with  a  fevered  and  fitful  state  of  the  body  social  they  are 
utterly  unfit.  Such  grand  phrases  as  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity, justice,  fair  play,  generosity,  find  a  ready  entrance  into 
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the  popular  ear,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  judgment  or  reasons  for  a  policy."  Yet  though  John 
Stuart  Blackie  never  deviated  from  the  antagonistic  attitude 
which  he  assumed  towards  democratic  government  in  the 
famous  debate  which  he  held  with  Mr  Ernest  Jones,  he  was 
too  wise  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  all  political  evils  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob.  "  Most  evils  come  from  the  top,"  was 
one  of  his  favourite  maxims,  and  he  saw  that  in  the  grasp  of 
the  individualist,  the  doctrinaire,  the  despot,  the  ideologist, 
and  the  political  theory  server  —  of  whatever  party  —  were 
generally  to  be  found  the  handles  which  set  whirling  the 
machine  of  political  mischief-making.  If  I  were  asked  to 
define  John  Stuart  Blackie's  politics,  I  could  not  do  so  in 
simple  terms.  I  would  be  inclined  to  label  it  as  a  benevolent 
yet  limited  Paternity,  which  permitted  as  much  freedom  to 
the  individual  as  was  consistent  with  the  upholding  of 
authority,  the  teachings  of  history,  and  the  maintenance  of 
stability.  Every  man  is  a  Radical  on  occasion,  most  men  are 
Liberal  at  heart,  and  the  vast  majority  are  Conservative  by 
instinct.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  Radical  when  existing  legis- 
lation runs  contrary  to  one's  dearest  delusion  or  which  is  a 
handicap  to  one's  own  selfish  interests.  An  academic  idea,  a 
long-nourished  sentiment,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion are  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  forces,  and  when  these  are 
possessed  either  by  strongly  accentuated  characters  or  by  ill- 
balanced  minds  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  tolerance  for  a  general 
sanity  or  the  proper  balance  of  apparent  contraries.  The 
real  evil  in  political  judgments,  I  should  imagine,  is  that  most 
people  do  not  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  opinion — 
the  einarrjixr}  and  Soga  of  Plato.  Returning  to  Blackie's  atti- 
tude, one  might  paraphrase  what  he  once  said  about  churches 
and  say  that  his  political  sympathies  could  be  thus  expressed, 
"  I  give  my  right  hand  to  Conservatism,  my  left  to  Liberalism, 
my  heart  to  them  both,  but  my  head  I  keep  to  myself,"  with 
perhaps  the  present  of  a  very  active  foot  to  Radicalism  and 
all  forms  of  political  doctrinaires  and  "  conceited,  opinionative, 
dogmatic,  despotic,  and  imperious  "  constitution  tinkers. 

What  I  have  said  of  John  Stuart  Blackie — with  which  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  what  he  wrote  are  quite 
intimate ;  even  more  so,  it  may  be  surprising  to  learn,  than 
those  who  have  not  adopted   such  an  honest  method  as  a 
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preamble  to  criticism — rids  me  of  the  necessity  of  summarising 
the  point  of  view.  When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  defined  an 
enthusiast  as  a  person  who  sways  humanity  by  disregarding 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  he  could  not 
desire  to  get  Blackie  into  his  net.  The  elder  Scotsman  indeed 
found,  if  not  two  sides  to  a  question,  three  opinions  upon  it, 
and  generally  adopted  the  Aristotelian  mean.  Again,  when 
that  most  fascinating  and  most  confessedly  truant  of  Blackie's 
students  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  extreme  busyness  is  a 
symptom  of  deficient  vitality,"  and  that  "a  faculty  for  idle- 
ness implies  a  catholic  appetite  and  a  strong  sense  of  personal 
identity,"  I  imagine  he  meant  by  idleness  that  very  human 
sympathy  which  we  find  expressed  in  these  letters ;  otherwise 
the  generalisation  would  have  approached  to  nonsense,  of  which 
Stevenson  was  hardly  capable.  Blackie  was  a  worker  with 
wings,  which  his  detractors  affirm  not  too  seldom  flew  away 
with  his  senses,  and  which  his  admirers  protest  only  made 
him  the  very  ideal  for  a  guide  to  humanity  in  the  difficult 
business  of  life.  He  was  a  propagandist  and  a  preacher,  and 
these  said  gentlemen  are  seldom  popular  with  those  to  whom 
reasonableness  is  preferred  to  reason.  But  even  these  latter 
cheery,  irresponsible  people  must  have  found  that  Blackie's 
propagandised  was  so  seasoned  with  a  joyous  affection  for 
mankind  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  those  with  whom  he 
disagreed,  that  they  could  never  complain  of  poison  being  on 
the  arrows.  Through  the  whole  of  his  vast  correspondence 
I  have  not  come  across  one  note  of  bitterness  against  an 
opponent.  Even  when  trenchant  things  were  spoken  of  him 
and  his  methods,  I  find  little  resentment  and  nothing  at  all  of 
personal  enmity.  He  was  a  great  lover  but  a  poor  hater. 
"  Hate  no  man,"  he  wrote,  "  but  pity  sinners,  despise  cowards, 
avoid  knaves,  work  with  the  wise,  and  amuse  yourself  with 
fools."  He  was  not  as  vain  as  another  well-known  writer  who 
wondered  why  he  made  polemical  enemies.  A  man  who  boards 
his  adversaries'  ship  armed  to  the  teeth  need  not  expect  to  be 
met  with  polite  bows  and  honeyed  words.  And  even  though 
it  were  measures,  not  men,  that  he  fought,  he  would  not  be 
surprised  that  men  are  so  identified  with  their  causes  that  it 
is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  cigars  are  handed  round  during 
the  contest.  A  child  may  be  in  the  wrong,  but  a  mother  does 
not  stand  idly  by  and  see  its  cheeks  slapped  by  a  stranger. 
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But  though  Blackie  was  an  armed  propagandist,  he  was 
never  a  busybody  incubating  thunder.  He  was  not  like 
another  Scotsman  of  genius,  Robert  Buchanan,  fond  of  fight- 
ing for  fighting's  sake,  who,  when  he  could  not  get  up  a 
decent  battle,  was  not  averse  to  starting  an  intellectual  street 
row;  nor  did  he  season  his  encounters  with  the  personal 
diatribes  of  such  a  portentous  warrior  as  Thomas  Carlyle. 
But  once  having  entered  into  a  fray — and  he  never  did  so 
without  being  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  principle 
worthy  of  arms  and  the  man — he  threw  away  the  scabbard 
and  kept  his  blade  bright  in  the  melee,  and  neither  the  fear  of 
man  which  lames  manhood,  nor  diffidence  in  warring  against 
the  dearest  delusion  which  society  nursed  in  its  bosom,  pre- 
vented him  from  calling  into  play  every  power  he  possessed 
to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  Of  the  campaigns  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  honourably  associated  he  lived  to  see 
the  victorious  outcome  of  some,  while  of  others  the  victory  is 
not  yet.  University  reform,  reform  in  primary  and  secondary 
education,  came  about  in  his  day.  The  Celtic  Chair  was  an 
immediate  triumph  for  one  man.  To  Blackie  is  due  more 
than  to  any  other  the  abolition  of  that  unfortunate  divorce 
that  long  existed  in  Scotland  between  the  Church  and  the 
Stage,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  first,  within  the  walls,  to  take 
practical  steps  to  rid  Scotland  of  a  gloomy  Sabbatarianism. 
But  the  two  campaigns  most  dear  to  his  philologic  heart, 
those  of  living  Greek  and  linguistic  reform,  still  await  the 
crown  of  wild  olive.  Not  dead  by  any  means,  the  living 
supporters  of  these  two  movements  await  the  day  when  the 
sleepers  will  awake. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  was  hardly  a  Peter  Pan,  a  boy  who 
never  grew  up,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  heart  never  grew  old. 
The  gladsome  faery  gold  of  his  nature  never  turned  to  black 
and  withered  leaves.  If  anything,  his  life  commenced  with 
age  and  grew  into  resplendent  youth.  At  first  the  world 
may  have  seemed  a  cave  wherein  to  brood ;  he  soon  found  it 
an  earthly  paradise  in  which  to  rejoice.  When  I  think  of  the 
wonderful  gleams  of  sunny  light  that  flashed  from  his  un- 
conquerable spirit,  when  I  recall  the  glorious  joy  of  living 
which  prompted  every  action  of  his  life,  I  call  again  to  my 
memory  one  of  those  triumphant  canvasses  of  sunshine  and 
scintillating    atmosphere   which    have    made    immortal    the 
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superb  genius  of  our  greatest  modern  landscape  painter, 
William  M'Taggart.  Blackie  was  indeed  the  embodiment,  the 
very  apotheosis,  of  the  plein-air  in  life.  In  attaining  this 
triumph  of  character  he  was  indeed  fortunate.  He  suffered 
few  martyrdoms,  although  all  the  physical  inconveniences  of 
life  were  not  denied  to  him.  Overmastering  pain,  which  the 
author  of  '  Virginibus  Puerisque '  called  "  the  most  deadly  and 
tragical  element  in  life,  and  the  true  commander  of  man's 
soul  and  body,"  under  whose  flag  the  patient  Scotsman  of 
Samoa  served  almost  as  patiently  as  did  the  great  dreamer  of 
Diisseldorf,  never  enlisted  John  Stuart  Blackie  in  its  ranks. 
Disillusionment,  the  anathema  maranatha  of  the  spirit,  the 
weariness  and  weight  of  tears,  "the  dumb  and  wistful  yearning 
and  desire  "  towards  the  attainment  of  impossible  dreams, — 
these  were  not  his  heritage  or  his  aftermath  of  suffering.  Of 
course,  into  the  heart  of  man  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  to  enter 
far.  Even  the  most  beloved  can  only  stand  at  the  threshold 
and  peep  as  between  iron  bars.  How  far  John  Stuart  Blackie 
may  have  realised  that  he  had  missed  the  attainment  of  his 
cherished  ambitions  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  or  whether  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  his  vitality,  squandered  on  external 
activity  and  by  a  too  little  limited  expression  of  his  genius, 
might  have  been  focussed  in  some  one  great  channel.  He  has 
left  no  personal  confession  on  these  matters.  He  has  only 
told  us  how  much  real  and  ever-living  happiness  this  expan- 
sion of  his  sympathies  brought  to  him,  and  we  can  only  know 
how  many  were  made  the  happier  and  the  wiser  by  his  life. 
In  his  youth  he  had  seen  that  he  might  fail,  but  he  said,  "  If 
I  fail  I  shall  fail  twenty  times  before  I  fall."  It  occasionally 
happens  that  it  is  the  most  essentially  melancholy  nature  that 
sings  the  most  joyous  song,  and  the  most  winged  spirit  that 
plays  on  the  minor  chords  of  life.  But  I  feel  sure  from  long 
and  intimate  observation  that  John  Stuart  Blackie  the  man 
and  his  writings  and  sayings  are  one.  With  outward  mien, 
of  often  apparently  irresponsible  gaiety,  he  cloaked  a  nature 
full  of  generous,  tender,  and  noble  impulses,  and  his  thoughts 
were,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  Walter  Smith,  "  ever  serene 
and  high,"  and  full  of  "  gleams  of  the  light  that  cannot  die." 
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Letters  of  John  Stuart  Blackie. 


Letters  to  his  Father  and  Mother. 

1829-30-31. 

Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh, 
April  20th,  1829. 

Dear  Father, —  .  .  .  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  the  Editor  of 
'  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,'  has  been  very  polite  and 
attentive  to  me.  He  introduced  me  to  my  old  Professor 
(John  Wilson),  whom  I  found  in  all  the  charms  of  deshabille 
and  literary  confusion.  "  Christopher  North  "  wears  a  large 
night-gown  destitute  of  buttons ;  his  beard  seems  of  several 
days'  growth ;  he  has  no  neck-cloth ;  and  sits  at  a  table,  on 
which  his  snuff  is  spread  and  ready  for  use,  unencumbered  by 
any  box  or  other  enclosure.  But  the  Professor  has  no  con- 
tinental connections.  Mr  Bell,  therefore,  introduced  me  to 
a  Mr  Weir,  a  literary  W.S.  of  this  city,  who  has  resided 
several  years  at  the  well-known  U-niversity  of  Gottingen, 
and  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  five  letters  of  introduction. 

I  have  seen  two  of  the  writers  in  the  Saturday's  '  Post,' 
namely,  Crichton  and  Milligan,  and  also  De  Quincey,  the 
Opium-Eater.  .  .  . 

Gottinqen,  June  9th,  1829. 

.  .  .  Here  are  three  of  us,  with  two  bedrooms  and  a  fine 
large  sitting-room  with  tables,  benches,  chairs,  sofas,  chests 
of  drawers,  sideboard,  and  stove.      There  is  besides  another 
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most  useful  article — a  bell — which  you  have  only  to  pull 
and  up  comes  a  sonsy  German  damsel,  who  is  at  your 
command  for  all  reasonable  services,  and  who,  moreover,  is 
so  civil  as  to  communicate  what  little  knowledge  she  has  very 
frankly  on  being  questioned,  and  thus  is  a  tolerable  medium 
for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  German  tongue.  Here, 
I  say,  are  three  of  us  with  all  these  conveniences,  housed 
comfortably  till  Michaelmas  next  for  8|  louis  d'ors  for 
lodgings, — something  more  than  £7.  And  now  that  I  have 
touched  on  this  matter  of  expenses,  'tis  as  well  to  go  through 
with  it.  .  .  .  You  wall  think  our  dinner  very  cheap.  When 
I  tell  you  that  we  have  soup,  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables, 
two  kinds  of  flesh,  and  some  sweet  dessert,  all  of  excellent 
quality,  brought  to  us  every  day  in  fine  condition  from  the 
kitchen,  and  then  assert  that  all  this  feast  is  procured  at  an 
expense  of  sixpence  or  rather  less  daily,  I  suppose  you  will 
not  easily  believe  me  !  If  you  feel  your  imagination  put  to  a 
stretch  in  understanding  the  cheapness  of  this  noble  dinner, 
you  may  perhaps  find  some  assistance  by  applying  to  my 
mother  and  Miss  Stodart,  who  are  skilled  deeply  in  all 
economical  matters,  though  I  fear  even  they  will  prove 
unable  to  unravel  the  mystery ;  and  in  such  a  case  I  see  no 
other  course  for  my  aunt  than  to  have  recourse  to  Black 
Thoughts,  and  imagine  that  our  food  is  of  a  vile  or  even 
deleterious  quality.  But  to  prevent  such  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe I  hereby  assert  that  the  food  is  most  admirable,  and 
all  the  courses  are  served  up  in  most  excellent  condition.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  other  economies.  I  can  assure  you  that  none 
could  be  fitter  champions  of  Mercury  than  Francis  and  John 
Forbes,  .  .  .  and  have  spread  the  fame  of  Aberdeen  caution 
and  sharp-sightedness  farther  perhaps  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  There  are  two  superfluities  in  which  we  indulge, 
Beer  and  Tobacco,  no  very  expensive  articles.  And  yet  I 
don't  think  but  I  am  wroncr  in  calling  these  noble  articles 
superfluities,  since,  whatever  they  may  be  reckoned  in 
Aberdeen,  they  are  the  next  thing  to  necessaries  here.  For 
who  could  feel  himself  at  home  in  Germany  who  did  not 
smoke,  when  there  is  not  a  male,  of  whatever  age  or  con- 
dition, but  himself  that  does  not  partake  in  the  luxury  ? 
Besides  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  you  cannot  have  much 
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intercourse  with  the  students  unless  you  can  both  partake  of 
their  canister  and  have  one  at  home  to  offer  them  when  they 
visit  you.  The  necessity  of  the  tobacco  being  once  granted, 
that  of  the  beer  follows,  of  course.  Beer  must  be  united  to 
tobacco  in  order  to  complete  the  earthly  paradise  of  a  German 
student.  This  is  their  summum  bonum — their  highest  pitch 
of  corporeal  felicity.  In  so  far,  therefore,  we  must  conform 
with  their  manners  if  we  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
society.  .  .  . 

You  must  know  that  as  we  are  all  fired  with  a  flaming 
zeal  for  mastering  the  German,  our  temptation  is  very  small 
to  speak  English,  so  soon  as  we  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  German  to  speak  it.  .  .  .  Not  a  day  has  passed 
without  German  conversation ;  the  consequence  is  that 
whereas  formerly  we  could  scarcely  put  three  or  four  words 
together,  we  have  now  no  difficulty  in  expressing  our 
meaning  in  long  sentences.  So  determined  were  we  to 
speak  German  that  a  fine  has  been  imposed  on  those  who, 
at  certain  hours,  utter  a  single  word  of  any  other  language. 
During  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  other  meals,  he  who  is  so  bold 
as  to  puff  out  his  English  must  forthwith  forfeit  two  Pfennigs. 
And  this  law  is  most  strictly  enforced.  We  study  the  language 
six  or  eight  hours  every  day,  and  seize  every  other  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  words,  phrases,  and  pronunciation.  I 
conjecture  that  in  two  months  not  a  single  English  word 
shall  come  across  our  lips.  .  .  . 

Gottingbn,  June  30th,  1829. 

My  dear  Aunt, — You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  have  not  yet  seen  so  much  of  the  country  and  people  as  I 
intend  afterwards  to  do.  .  .  .  He  who  would  know  the 
genius  of  a  people  and  the  constitution  of  their  country  must 
first  of  all  know  their  language.  Proceeding  on  this  principle, 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  the  true  one,  we  have 
kept  ourselves  very  much  at  home  and  worked  hard  at 
German — and  I  may  say  at  German  alone — since  we  came 
to  Gottingen.  For  excepting  our  regular  morning  exercise — 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek — the  whole  of  the  day 
is  occupied  with  the  study  of  German.  In  the  forenoon  we 
have  three  or  four  hours  of  common  study,  when  the  same  book 
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is  read,  and  each  one  reads  his  part  in  succession.  After 
dinner  (which  is  here  at  12  o'clock),  and  in  the  evening, 
each  one  studies  what  he  pleases  separately.  But  as  yet 
it  has  been  entirely  German.  From  three  to  five  days  weekly 
we  hear  a  German  lecture  on  Modern  History ;  once  a-week, 
from  6  to  7,  a  lecture  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Our  German 
reading  was  at  first  confined  to  Translations  of  Walter 
Scott's  romances.  Afterwards,  however,  having  acquired 
considerable  facility,  we  thought  it  high  time  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  German  classics,  and  Schiller  has  been 
chosen  as  our  first  study.  Goethe  is  too  difficult  for  a 
beginner.  We  have  already  got  on  very  well  with  Schiller, 
having  read  two  comedies  and  one  tragedy  at  our  hour  of 
general  study.  But  our  improvement  in  the  language  has  not 
been  promoted  by  reading  only,  but  also  by  conversation  with 
the  students.  It  were  not  difficult  here  to  make  acquaintance 
with  many  who  would  be  very  willing  to  speak  nothing  but 
English  to  us, — for  in  Germany  English  Literature  is  much 
studied, — and  here  at  Gottingen  Walter  Scott  and  Shakespeare 
are  almost  as  well,  sometimes  better  known  than  in  Scotland. 
Such  acquaintance,  though  we  could  not  avoid  finding,  we 
have  by  no  means  sought  but  rather  avoided,  and  the  most 
of  our  acquaintances  speak  only  German. 

I  have  already  partly  described  the  social  qualities  of  the 
German  students.  They  carry  it  yet  further,  however.  It  is 
from  this  love  of  society  that  they  have  united  themselves 
into  those  clubs  or  associations  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Land  smannschaf ten.  There  are,  for  example, 
sixteen  of  these  at  Gottingen,  each  consisting  of  so  many 
students  who  belong  to  the  same  district  of  Germany.  These 
meet  at  certain  stated  times  to  hold  drinking  and  song 
clubs.  The  club  is  weekly  for  beer -drinking ;  fortnightly 
they  have  a  greater  club,  when  wine  is  drunk.  I  visited 
one  of  these  Commers  meetings,  as  they  are  called,  out  of 
curiosity,  and  found  myself  making  part  of  a  scene  which 
is  not  to  be  encountered  every  day.  All  sit  round  a  long 
table  loaded  with  beer -glasses,  each  student  of  course 
having  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  prepared,  what 
quantities  of  beer  do  they  drink  !  They  have  trials  with 
one   another   who    will    empty  his   glass   the   soonest ;    and 
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when  any  of  the  formalities  are  omitted  fines  are  appointed  of 
so  many  glasses  of  beer,  to  be  poured  down  the  throat  within 
a  certain  time.  Those  who  have  many  glasses  to  drink  at 
once  prepare  themselves,  as  I  was  told,  by  eating  salt  herrings 
or  bare  salt.  These  drinking  clubs,  however,  seldom  go  the 
length  of  intoxication.  That  at  which  I  attended  lasted 
only  two  hours,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the 
students  sing  and  create  a  prodigious  noise  on  the  streets 
as  they  returned  to  their  lodgings.  Besides  drinking,  singing 
is  a  great  standing  commodity  at  these  Commers  meetings. 
In  general  the  Burschen  are  extremely  musical ;  the  words 
and  the  melody  of  their  songs,  though  sometimes  coarse, 
are  often  by  no  means  uncreditable  to  the  composers.  You 
will  doubtless  imagine  that  such  excellent  beer-drinkers 
are  proportionably  less  diligent  students.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  and  the  propensity  to  beer-drinking 
and  smoking  tobacco  seems  in  no  degree  to  have  blunted  or 
overcome  the  love  of  knowledge.  No  students,  so  far  as  I 
see,  are  more  diligent  than  those  of  Germany,  and  as  I  said 
before,  their  information  makes  them  desirable  acquaintances. 


Gottingen,  July  21st,  1829. 

Dear  Mother, —  ...  I  was  yesterday  so  much  occupied 
with  finishing  my  paper  for  Henry  Glassford  Bell  that  I 
do  not  feel  so  keen  on  beginning  another  to-day.  This, 
my  first  paper  destined  for  publication,  is  on  the  subject 
of  the  German  language,  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  and  especially  of  Scotsmen. 

Blumenbach  has  been  very  polite  to  us.  He  is  the  most 
learned  of  all  naturalists  in  Europe,  and  yet  there  is  no 
man  who  has  less  of  the  external  air  of  learned  or  professional 
dignity  or  stiffness.  If,  indeed,  an  occasion  comes  forth  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  his  immense  stores  of  information,  then, 
in  a  moment,  you  see  the  man  who  has  not  only  himself 
observed  Nature  in  all  her  extent  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
but  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  important  observations 
of  others  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  This,  indeed, 
of  itself  were  not  remarkable,  since  it  is  the  usual  thino- 
for  the  professors  here  to  be  familiar  with  these  languages. 
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But  the  familiarity  which  he  displays  with  the  literary 
treasures  which  these  languages  contain  is  very  great.  One 
evening,  when  we  were  present,  two  English  mineralogical 
travellers  were  engaged  in  scientific  conversation  with  the 
Professor.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  they  happened 
now  and  then  to  allude  to  several  books  lately  published  in 
England ;  but  whenever  the  allusion  began,  old  Blumenbach 
was  up  in  an  instant  from  his  arm-chair  and  anticipated  their 
allusion  by  producing  the  English  books  from  a  closet  which 
was  connected  with  his  sitting-room.  I  have  just  called  him 
old  Blumenbach,  for  old  he  certainly  is.  I  should  suppose 
that  he  was  born  about  1749,  a  few  years  after  the  last  Stuart 
rising,  but  still  he  retains  his  liveliness  and  jocularity, 
still  he  lectures  to  a  numerous  set  of  students  on  the  various 
branches  of  science  which  Natural  History  includes. 

Saalfield,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History,  has 
been  particularly  kind  and  agreeable.  Of  course  he  speaks 
English,  and  with  this  he  goes  on  at  such  a  rate  that  one 
would  think  it  was  his  own  mother  tongue.  But  this  is 
his  manner  in  German  as  well  as  in  English.  He  is  also 
exceedingly  amusing  and  witty.  We  thought,  to  be  sure, 
that  his  wit  had  carried  him  a  little  too  far  when  he  asserted 
that  the  weather  in  Gottingen  was  so  bad  that  the  year 
properly  consists  of  eight  months  of  winter  and  four  of 
summer.  But  this  has  proved  itself  but  too  true.  For  a 
month  we  have  hardly  had  a  single  day  without  rain. 
The  badness  of  the  weather,  however,  is  no  objection  to 
Professor  Saalfield — "  a  most  excellent  thing  for  a  university," 
said  he ;  "  the  worse  weather  the  more  studying.  It  is  always 
too  hot  or  too  rainy  to  go  much  out  of  doors,  so  that  the 
only  resource  is  to  keep  house  and  study — study."  Whether 
the  weather  is  the  cause  of  it  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but 
Gottingen  certainly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
more  laboured  set  of  professors  and  students  than  any  other 
university.  Laboriousness  and  perseverance,  indeed,  are  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  all  German  professors.  Labour  in 
his  particular  science  is  the  great  enjoyment  of  a  German 
professor's  life.  Our  poor  sessions  last  only  five  months 
during  the  winter.  To  this  the  Germans  add  the  same 
number  of  months  during  the  summer,  so  that  there  remain 
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but  two  months  of  the  year  for  idleness  or  amusement.  And 
during  the  session  each  professor  reads  three  or  four  hours 
every  day — before  which  how  many  of  the  Edinburgh  learned 
heads  must  be  ashamed,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  But  I  should 
think  that  he  who  reads  only  five  hours  a- week  for  five 
months  a-year  must  be  considered  a  very  idle  man  when 
compared  with  him  who  reads  some  twenty  hours  a-week  for 
ten  months  a-year. 

Heeren  is  the  Professor  of  History,  and  a  man  very  famed 
in  his  line.  We  attend  his  lectures  five  times  a-week.  He 
enters  with  great  earnestness  into  his  subject.  Tis  a  pity  his 
present  subject  is  so  wide  that  he  can  only  touch  most 
subjects  generally,  and  scarce  has  he  interested  you  in  one 
part  of  history  before  he  goes  on  to  another,  quite  unconnected 
perhaps  with  the  former.  In  the  course  of  lectures  which  I 
attend  he  gives  the  history  of  the  different  States  of  Europe 
and  their  mutual  relations,  as  forming  one  great  system 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  consequence  of  this  wide  field,  it  happens  that, 
though  he  be  to-day  on  the  exploits  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  may 
to-morrow  turn  to  the  campaigns  between  Charles  of  Sweden 
and  Peter  the  Great.  Now  he  may  be  immersed  in  all 
the  bustle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  to-morrow  change 
the  scene  to  the  civil  broils  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Nay,  sometimes  we  have  the  histories  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark,  all  crowded  into  one 
lecture.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion,  I  hear  his  lectures 
with  great  interest.  In  private  conversation  he  is  a  most 
agreeable  fellow. 

Mitscherlich  received  us  most  kindly.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
professors  who  does  not  speak  English,  though  he  speaks 
Latin  as  easy  as  he  speaks  German.  This  said  Mitscherlich  has 
a  neat  pleasant  Paradise  of  Pleasure  behind  his  house,  where 
among  other  curiosities  is  found  a  colony  of  bees,  amounting, 
as  he  told  us,  to  sixty  hives.  Attending  to  these  bees  is  one 
of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  the  old  philologian.  Their 
habits,  food,  &c,  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Odes  of 
Horace.  The  lime-trees  which  grow  on  the  ramparts,  and 
form  the  chief  beauty  of  the  promenade  that  surrounds  the 
town,  afford  the  best  food  for  the  bees.     That  good  honey, 

c 
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however,  should  proceed  from  Highland  heather  is  a  thing 
which  requires  all  his  faith  to  believe  ! ! 

We  have  chosen  Professor  Bode  as  our  tutor.  We  were  not 
very  anxious  about  a  master  till  we  had  learned  a  tolerable 
set  of  words  by  reading,  which  he  might  teach  us  to  apply 
rightly  in  writing  and  conversation.  .  .  .  And  now,  my 
dear  mother,  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  description  of  learned 
professors  will  prove  agreeable  to  you  or  not.  Ladies  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  agreeable  to  you,  but  here  you  must 
not  expect  that  while  I  live  in  Gottingen  I  can  satisfy  you ; 
for  excepting  the  Lady  Professoress  Obermedicinalnathiun 
Blumenbach,  and  her  worthy  daughter  the  Fraulein  Blumen- 
bach,  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  any  individual  of  the 
female  sex  since  I  came  to  Gottingen.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  ladies  here,  or  that  I  have  not  got  even  a  distant 
view  of  any  of  them,  but  I  mean  that  I  have  not  been  in 
company  with  them. 

Gottingen,  Avgust  6,  1829. 

My  dear  Father, — Heeren  still  continues  to  make  me 
throw  aside  my  books  as  the  clock  strikes  three  and  teach  me 
the  German  pronunciation  at  the  same  time  that  he  relates,  in 
a  most  amusing  manner,  the  various  political  changes  which 
Europe  has  seen  during  the  three  last  centuries.  He  has 
lately  finished  the  Life  and  Exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  now  he  is  in  the  heat  of  that  important  war  by  which 
Britain  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  Western  Colonies  and  all 
Europe  saw  an  independent  State  arise  in  America  and  assume 
to  itself  a  republican  constitution.  This  is  a  favourite  topic 
of  Heeren's,  for  he,  in  common  with  many  other  Germans,  is  a 
great  friend  and  defender  of  the  Americans :  which  compliment 
these  transatlantic  republicans  repay  by  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Germans  are  the  only  people  who  do  them  justice,  and 
further,  by  a  great  partiality  for  the  German  language,  which 
is  more  studied  among  them  than  with  us.  This  may  perhaps 
also  be  in  part  the  reason  why  Gottingen  is  such  a  favourite 
resort  for  Americans,  of  whom  there  are  always  more  or  less 
studying  at  the  University.  Bode,  our  German  teacher,  lived 
four  years  in  America,  and  truly  he  gives  a  most  laughable 
account   of   the   vanity   and   self-importance   of   the   people. 
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They  have  ever  in  their  mouths  the  superiority  of  their 
own  constitution,  administration,  customs,  manners,  &c,  to 
anything  in  Europe.  They  imagine  that  with  them  a  height 
of  excellence  has  been  exhibited  to  the  world  which  nothing 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  can  equal,  much  less  sur- 
pass ;  in  short,  to  use  the  word  of  your  old  friend  Virgil,  that 
"  Magnus  ab  integro  santorum  nascitur  ordo  ".  .  .  . 

Your  remarks  about  not  receiving  my  letters  when  they 
are  expected  prompts  me  to  make  one  petition  and  be  done 
with  the  matter, — it  runs  so  :  "  If  you  should  at  times  receive 
my  letters  at  longer  intervals  than  a  fortnight,  consider  that 
that  may  sometimes  happen  from  causes  of  which  I  have  not 
always  the  command.  ...  I  hope  you  will  never  consider 
that  any  misfortune  has  happened  to  me.  That  I  have 
studied  myself  to  skin  and  bone  over  old  musty  German 
books ;  that  I  have  drowned  myself  in  the  bathing-place ; 
that  I  have  fallen  over  some  steep  precipice  or  lost  myself  in 
some  forest ;  that  I  have  become  disorderly,  and  having  made 
riots  in  the  streets  have  been  thrown  into  prison  or  expelled 
the  University ;  that  I  have  offended  some  of  the  students,  and 
as  a  punishment  therefor  have  got  my  nose  or  my  cheek  cut 
off  in  a  duel ;  or  finally,  that  some  such  inundation  of  the 
Seine  had  taken  place  as  has  recently  visited  the  Dee  and 
Don,  and  hurried  me  down  extra-post  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  I  humbly  petition  that  these  and  all  such  black 
thoughts  may  not  be  admitted  till  at  least  four  weeks  have 
passed  between  my  letters."  .  .  . 

Hausmann's  publicum  attracts  immense  crowds  of  students 
of  all  faculties.  This  great  mineralogist  was  sent  by  the 
Government  on  a  scientific  tour  through  France,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain.  Of  all  these  countries  the  latter  has 
attracted  his  attention  most,  and  he  has  made  such  good  use 
of  the  time  he  was  there  that  he  has  returned  loaded  with 
information  about  the  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  among 
us.  This  information  he  communicates  to  the  students  here 
in  a  publicum  or  lecture  for  which  there  is  no  fee.  The 
novelty  of  the  subject  allures  so  many  students  to  his  auditor- 
ium that,  unless  one  be  there  forty  minutes  at  least  before  the 
appointed  hour,  he  is  obliged  to  stand.  If  novelty  allures  the 
Germans,  curiosity  to  hear  his  opinions  of  our  native  country 
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leads  me  to  be  a  regular  attendant  on  Professor  Hausmann. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  he  does  us  justice.  He  was  surprised 
beyond  measure  at  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  the 
colossal  greatness,  the  neatness  and  elegance,  which  reign  in 
all  the  branches  of  our  manufactures.  How  do  the  astonished 
students  gape  and  stare  when  he  narrates  the  wonderful 
celerity  of  our  coaches,  the  immense  operations  in  our  coal 
mines,  the  astonishing  splendour  of  the  London  gas  illumina- 
tion, the  wonderful  effects  of  the  steam-engine,  the  intricacy 
and  exquisite  workmanship  and  inventive  power  displayed 
in  our  machinery  ! 1 

Berlin,  November  24th,  1829. 

My  dear  Aunt, — In  order  to  clear  my  conscience  so  as  to 
proceed  free  and  unburdened  in  this  letter,  I  must  begin  it 
by  making  a  confession  of  my  negligence  in  respect  to  a  point 
which  I  ought,  before  this,  to  have  attended  to — namely,  that 
of  consulting  a  doctor.  You  may  easily  conceive  that  when 
a  person  is  in  excellent  spirits,  encompassed  and  drawn  along 
by  new,  agreeable,  and  alluring  objects,  when  he  feels  the 
flow  of  youthful  blood  stirring  him  up  to  mental  and  bodily 
activity  and  giving  the  lie  at  least  for  a  season  to  the  death- 
pale  representations  which  have  been  given  of  his  corporeal 
condition,  he  may  forget  for  a  day  or  two,  yea  for  a  week 
or  even  a  fortnight,  to  submit  himself  to  the  uncertain  opera- 
tions of  the  disciples  of  Hippocrates.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  your  dear  nephew,  who  yet  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty 
sooner  to  have  attended  to  the  admonition  of  his  father,  begs 
your  mediation  with  the  great  pillar  of  the  home  to  procure 
pardon  for  his  offence.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not 
forgot  the  matter.  I  thought  day  after  day  on  visiting  some 
miserable  iEsculapius,  but  the  continued  good  working  of 
that  most  ill-spoken-of  pedestrian  excursion  rendering  my 
bodily  condition  very  comfortable,  allowed  no  decided  resolu- 
tion for  any  particular  day  to  come  to  a  stand.  At  last, 
thought  I,  as  the  fourteen  days  were  coming  to  a  close,  now 

1  The  next  letters  give  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  a  journey  across  the 
Harz  Mountains,  his  descent  of  the  famous  mines,  and  an  ascent  of  the  Brocken. 
Following  this  is  an  elaborate  and  light-hearted  description  of  the  return  to  Got- 
tingen,  and  the  journey  to  Berlin  and  his  amusing  search  for  rooms. 
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at  length,  my  dear  Hans,  you  must  go  to  a  physician,  else 
what  will  you  say  in  your  letter  ?  Yes,  you  hypocritical 
young  dog  who  subscribe  yourself  "  affectionate,  loving,  and 
dutiful,"  and  make  I  don't  know  how  many  other  virtuous 
protestations,  why  don't  you  do  your  duty  ?  "I  will  then," 
said  I ;  "  I  will.  Only  hold  your  tongue,  Mr  Conscience."  On 
Friday  morning  last  all  was  accordingly  prepared  for  making 
a  second  visit  to  Mr  Ernest  Doering,  and  taking  occasion  by 
the  way  to  ask  him  to  recommend  to  me  a  good  physician. 
On  the  very  moment  when  I  was  setting  out  I  observed  a 
hole  in  my  best  trousers  which  some  ill-fated  nail — I  wish  it 
had  been  on  the  top  of  the  Blocksberg — had  produced.  "  O 
chequered  sense  of  human  existence,"  thought  I,  "  when  will 
the  miseries  of  human  life  end  ?  O  ye  carpenters  who  joined 
together  the  boards  that  form  the  goodly  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  University,  why  thought  ye  not  more  of 
the  fatal  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  careless 
driving  in  even  of  a  single  nail  ?  But  what's  done  cannot  be 
undone.  Therefore  we  must  amend  the  matter  as  well  as 
possible.  So  I  called  on  a  musical  friend  of  mine  from  whom 
I  secured  the  name  of  Dr  Behrens.  But  it  most  unluckily 
happens  that  there  is  a  classical  bookshop — a  shop  where 
Greek  and  Latin  and  German  books  can  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  price — just  in  the  same  street  where  the  said  doctor 
lives.  Into  this  shop  I  went,  and  found  several  books 
which  I  had  been  seeking  for  weeks  before.  Now  there 
happened  to  be  only  a  single  louis  in  my  pocket.  This  I 
had  destined  for  the  physician.  Here,  therefore,  was  an 
auction  in  my  head — the  books  and  the  physician  bidding  for 
the  louis.  The  claims  of  the  one  were  in  my  estimation 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  other.  The  consequence  was 
the  doctor  lost  his  prey.  Was  there  anything  here  extra- 
ordinary ?  Though  the  matter  was  not  conducted  according 
to  the  principles  of  stern  Stoicism,  yet  it  was  natural — very 
natural,  was  it  not  ?  .  .  . 

I  am  fully  entered  upon  a  vigorous  winter  campaign,  and 
am  making  as  many  and  as  bold  attacks  upon  the  fortresses 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans  as  possible.  My  father 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  continuing  to  receive  from  all 
hands  great  commendation  of  my  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
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German.  I  have  really  Germanised  myself  at  such  a  rate 
that  I  know  the  German  for  many  things  the  English  of 
which  I  cannot  so  easily  tell,  and  I  speak  German  so  natur- 
ally and  instinctively  that  if  I  begin  to  speak  English  with 
anybody  I  unconsciously  recur  to  my  familiar  German  expres- 
sions. I  am  at  present  reading  Goethe's  '  Faust '  with  a 
German  friend  whom  I  am  teaching  English  as  a  recreation 
from  my  German.  By  teaching  him  English  I  have  had  my 
attention  more  turned  to  my  mother  tongue — a  most  excellent 
object  of  study — and  especially  to  the  pronunciation,  for 
which  I  am  at  present  studying  Walker's  Dictionary.  Be- 
hold here  the  double  advantage  of  foreign  travel — its  reactive 
influence  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  objects  at 
home,  which  so  long  as  one  remains  in  his  native  country 
often  pass  before  our  eyes  unnoticed  and  unregarded,  but  as 
soon  as  we  are  removed  from  among  the  midst  of  them 
naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind's  eye  as  subjects  of 
inquiry.  In  studying  the  German  I  am  further  aided  in  this 
noble  town  by  two  sets  of  people  who  are  here  to  be  found  in 
great  excellence — Preachers  and  Actors.  Time  was  when  I 
would  have  thought  it  heresy  to  join  the  two  classes  of  men 
together,  but,  thank  God,  I  am  no  longer  so  blind  to  my  own 
interest.  The  theatre,  therefore,  I  visit  as  regularly  as  the 
church.  I  go  conscientiously  whenever  a  fine  piece  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kozebue,  or  any  other  of  that  bright  constellation  of 
literary  stars  which  has  of  late  shone  over  Germany,  is 
brought  on  the  stage.  By  this  means  I  make,  in  the  easiest 
and  in  the  most  evinced  manner,  an  acquaintance  with  those 
classical  works  which  constitute  the  riches  of  that  language 
which  I  am  sent  here  to  study,  and  gain  at  the  same  time  a 
correct  and  elegant  pronunciation.  The  latter  end  is  also 
promoted  by  the  clear  and  pure  delivery  of  such  a  preacher 
as  Schleiermacher.  To  your  comfort  be  it  told  that  this 
celebrated  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  though  without  doubt 
a  great  man,  is  anything  but  a  mere  Sceptic,  Deist,  or  Neo- 
logian.  I  have  no  doubt  his  orthodoxy  might  even  go  so  far 
as  not  to  offend  Miss  Dyce  or  the  old  wives  in  the  Glasgow 
churches.  I  do  not  mean  to  level  Dr  Schleiermacher  to  the 
judgments  of  these  respectable  personages,  but  only  to  say 
that  his  opinions  are  such  against  which  even  they,  in  all  the 
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squeamishness  of  Evangelicality,  could  find  no  particular 
objection.  .  .  . 

As  we  are  come  upon  the  subject  of  German  Theology,  I  do 
beseech  you  lay  aside  your  prejudices.  As  to  what  Andrew 
Thomson  or  Dissenter  Rose  may  say,  I  do  beseech  you  mind 
not  a  word  of  it  till  you  have  learning  from  a  trustworthy 
source  that  these  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  German  language,  and  have  patiently  and  attentively 
studied  the  works  of  the  chief  German  divines.  It  is  very 
easy  for  Andrew  Thomson  or  any  one  else  to  bawl  out  on  the 
faith  of  a  parcel  of  missionaries,  who  know  as  little  of  the 
subject  as  he  does  himself,  that  the  German  divines  are  to  a 
man  Neologians  and  little  better  than  heathens.  Andrew 
Thomson  is  a  Great  Man  and  Mr  Rose  is  a  Great  Man,  but 
great  men  are  not  oracles. 

"Neither  are  you  an  oracle,  young  Mr  Malapert."  A 
very  good  hint,  dear  aunt ;  therefore  I  will  change  the 
subject. 

My  father  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  pursuing  with 
great  zeal  my  Grecian  studies.  I  have  made  acquaintance 
with  a  young  clear-headed  German  theologian,  or  rather 
philologian,  who  visits  me  four  times  a-week,  before  whom 
I  translate  Homer  in  German.  If  God  give  me  health  and 
strength,  Homer  shall  be  as  familiar  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
session  as  Virgil.  With  Professor  Boekh  I  read  Tacitus. 
Boekh  is  a  most  capital  fellow.  I  read  critically  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  with  Schleiermacher.  Raumer  is  at  present 
saying  all  he  can  in  praise  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  much  even  as 
George  Buchanan  against  poor  Queen  Mary.  You  may  tell 
Henry  Glassford  Bell  that  the  universal  voice  of  the  Germans 
is  against  his  masterly  defence  of  our  beautiful  Queen.  Schiller 
has  brought  her  on  the  stage  as  a  murderess  and  an  adulteress. 
Would  that  Bell's  book  were  known  in  Germany,  for  they  cite 
nobody  but  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Buchanan.  Neander  is 
uncovering  with  the  eye  of  a  Luther  the  mysteries  of  the 
Popedom  in  the  middle  ages.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
if  he  agrees  with  Mr  Irving  in  considering  the  Pope  as  the 
Babylonian  whore  in  the  Revelations.  To  these  studies  will 
immediately  be  added  two  hours  a-week  for  fencing,  and  two 
hours  a-week  with  an  Italian  master. 
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Berlin,  December  11th,  1829. 

My  dear  Aunt,  —  You  may  imagine  I  was  not  long  of 
repeating  my  visit  to  Mr  Doering,  determined  to  ingratiate 
myself  as  much  as  possible  with  a  young  lady  of  which  I  had 
such  a  high  opinion.  I  took  a  number  of  Glassford  Bell's 
Literary  Journals  with  me  and  popped  in  upon  Mr  Doering  last 
Saturday,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  cracked  twenty  minutes 
with  him,  and  then  begged  the  favour  of  going  upstairs  to 
speak  a  little  English  with  the  ladies.  This  was  immediately 
granted.  Miss  Doering  and  Miss  Perramet  were  sitting  in 
beautiful  deshabille.  Mr  D.  soon  left  us,  and  I  had  a  delightful 
chat  with  the  two  girls.  They  received  my  memorials  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  with  great  politeness.  I  only 
wish  I  had  had  something  better  to  give  them.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  a  certain  strange,  unaccountable,  confused,  half- 
trembling  feeling — Frailty  thy  name  is — man !    I  never 

spent  a  more  agreeable  time  in  my  life.  What  this  feeling  was  I 
cannot  tell.  I  leave  this  to  you  and  my  mother  to  solve,  whom 
I  hold  responsible  for  the  strange  consequences  which  may 
result  from  my  connection  with  German  ladies  ! ! !  Whether 
this  feeling  had  any  connection  with  the  ominous  name  of  the 
lady — for  Minna  in  German  signifies  Love — I  also  am  too 
inexperienced  in  these  matters  to  be  able  to  decide. 

Now  Professor  Boekh.  The  idea  of  a  dry,  spiritless  pedant 
is  with  many  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  Philologian,  Critic, 
or  Grammarian.  They  who  think  so  have  assuredly  never 
seen  Professor  Boekh — a  more  cheerful,  merry,  witty  William 
Meather  sort  of  fellow  was  never  seen.  Who  would  imagine 
that  the  same  person  who  has  had  patience  enough  to  grope 
his  way  through  20,000  old  books  and  manuscripts ;  who  has 
published  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionem,'  a  work  containing  all 
the  most  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  with  their  meaning- 
brought  out,  with  the  most  herculean  labour,  —  who  would 
imagine  that  this  man  at  his  parties  would  amuse  his  friends 
with  the  most  laughable  stories,  and  by  reading  strange  pieces 
out  of  Smollett  or  some  other  novel  writer  ?  And  yet  this  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  For  I  was  at  his  party,  with  some  twenty  philo- 
logians  besides,  and  I  protest  I  did  scarcely  do  anything  but 
laugh  the  whole  time.    He  brought  forth  a  book  on  astronomy, 
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written  by  some  mad  fanatic,  and  read  in  it  till  we  could  hear 
no  more  from  sheer  laughing.  A  merry  Greek  he  is  to  be 
sure.   .   .   . 

You  enquire  about  the  King.  His  Majesty  Frederic  Wilhelm 
III.  is  as  honest,  quiet,  good-natured  sort  of  a  being  as  you 
could  well  imagine  ;  he  is  fond  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and 
is  of  a  very  serious  and  grave  disposition,  which  has  settled 
itself  more  and  more  on  him  since  the  death  of  his  lovely  and 
adored  spouse  Louisa.  He  is  an  enemy  to  all  pomp  and 
parade;  and  while  the  Crown  Prince  dashes  through  the  streets 
with  an  elegant  coach  and  four,  the  King's  vehicle  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  most  ordinary  merchant.  In 
agreement  with  his  disposition  is  also  the  place  of  his  abode. 
He  has  given  up  the  royal  dwelling  and  resides  in  a  decent, 
though  by  no  means  magnificent,  home  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  size.  His  love  of  solitude  often  leads  him  to  Charlotten- 
berg,  where  even  in  winter  he  will  spend  several  days  re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  the  city.  Don't  imagine,  however, 
that  the  honest  gentleman  is  a  hermit.  He  is  only  what  we 
call  a  quietly-disposed,  well-meaning  man.  His  great  amuse- 
ment is  the  theatre,  but  like  my  friend  Goethe  in  Weimar  and 
most  other  great  men  who  do  not  take  a  pride  in  being  stared 
at,  he  pitches  himself  in  the  stage-box,  leaving  the  Royal  loge 
to  those  of  his  noble  friends  or  relations  who  wish  to  show 
their  faces  to  the  public.  In  the  theatre  I  have  also  seen  other 
notables,  amongst  them  old  Bluchers  wife,  who  was  once  pretty 
and  now  passable.  ...  In  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  to  Berlin  a  carrousel  or  tournament — such  as 
we  read  of  in  '  Ivanhoe ' — was  got  up  at  Potsdam,  in  which  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  dashing  nobility  to  show 
themselves  in  full  armour  and  splendid  apparel,  but  this  was 
all  (I  obtained  a  good  place  by  the  favour  of  our  Ambassador). 
Though  all  strutted  about  with  as  much  dignity  as  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert  or  Front  de  Bceuf,  yet  it  was  merely  a  gaudy 
peacock  strutting,  and  merely  strutting.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  lanced  one  another  to  death,  only  it 
appeared  to  me  exceedingly  ridiculous  to  make  such  immense 
preparations  for  nothing;  as  if  the  golfers  at  St  Andrews 
should  go  down  to  the  links  shining  in  the  fullest  splendour 
of  their  liveries  with  an  immense  array  of  all  sorts  of  clubs, 
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and  then,  after  having  jumped  and  strutted  about  for  half  an 
hour  and  swung  their  drivers  and  deques  most  scientifically 
in  the  air,  should  come  back  again  without  playing  a  single 
game. 

February  5th,  1830. 

My  dear  Kit, — .  .  .  You  exclaim,  "  Does  the  lad  think  I 
am  a  child  to  be  interested  in  such  trifles !  I  wish  rather  he 
would  tell  me  something  of  the  German  theology  —  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  for  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  has  more 
properly  termed  it  Neology,  and  Mr  Rose  has  well  designated 
it  as  a  mass  of  bad  and  pernicious  opinions.  Yes,  my  brother 
had  his  allowance  of  the  leaven  of  Moderates  before  he  set  out 
on  his  travels,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  much  improved 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  poison  of  Neologism."  I 
beseech  you,  dear  sister,  do  not  consider  the  great  Andrew 
Thomson  as  a  Protestant  Pope :  of  such  Popes  there  have 
been,  alas  !  too  many.  Calvin  was  Pope  in  Geneva,  Henry  VIII. 
in  England,  and  Andrew  Thomson  is  Pope  in  Edinburgh.  We 
do  not  refuse  him  the  dignity — let  him  rule  in  all  state — only 
consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  all  the  Bulls  and  Anathemas 
which  he  sends  forth  from  St  George's  Church  have  no  more 
claim  to  infallibility  than  those  which  Gregory  or  Innocence 
hurled  from  the  Vatican ;  and  consider  further  that  as  many 
holy  Popes  damn  to  everlasting  punishment  people  whom 
their  Master,  in  whose  place  they  professed  to  govern,  will 
certainly  bless  with  everlasting  felicity,  in  like  manner  Pope 
Thomson  may  have  roared  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  many  who  have  at  least  as  fair  a  chance  of  entering 
heaven  as  himself.  I  allow  that  Andrew  Thomson  is  a  great 
gun,  but  those  guns  which  make  the  greatest  explosions  and 
the  loudest  reports  are  not  always  those  which  send  the  ball 
to  the  mark.  And  as  to  Mr  Rose,  I  will  ask  him  a  single 
question.  If  I  were  a  German,  and  in  making  a  cursory  trip 
through  Scotland  should  pick  up  all  the  absurdities  in 
religion  which  I  there  saw,  —  if  I  should  pick  up  all  the 
extreme  and  distorted  shades  of  Moderatism,  Evangelicism, 
Hamiltonianism,  Quakerism,  Malanism,  &c. ;  if  from  the 
writings  of  the  Scottish  theologians  I  should  select  the  neat 
moral  effusions  of  Blair,  the  uncouth  Calvinistic  bigotry  of 
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Boston,  the  imaginative  reveries  of  Chalmers,  the  Billings- 
gate invective  of  Thomson,  the  stiff  frigidity  of ,  you  may 

imagine  to  yourself  any  Moderate  you  please, — and  then  patch 
up  all  these  monsters — not  forgetting  the  millennial  ravings  of 
Irving — and  make  one  picture  of  them,  and  hold  it  up  to  my 
countrymen  the  Germans,  exclaiming,  "Behold  Presbyterian 
Theology  ! ! !  "  what  would  you  think  of  such  conduct  ?  You 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare  that  this  was  a 
most  unfair  and  unjust  procedure.  If,  then,  Mr  Rose  has 
cursorily  surveyed  the  German  theology  with  the  jaundiced 
eyes  of  English  High  Churchism,  and  has  made  a  collection 
of  all  the  excrescences  which  have  unfortunately  grown  out  of 
the  German  theology,  and  served  this  dish  to  the  learned  of 
Cambridge  as  the  substance  of  German  theology,  ought  one  to 
trust  such  a  book  a  whit  more  than  the  calumnies  of  '  The 
Christian  Instructor '  ? 

.  .  .  The  great  Neander  is  a  very  learned  and  pious  man, 
belonging  to  the  supernatural  party  in  Germany — that  is,  the 
party  which  sees  more  in  Christianity  than  a  system  of 
morality,  and  more  in  Christ  than  a  Jewish  Socrates.  He 
is  a  man  of  immense  learning  in  Church  History.  I 
attend  his  lectures,  and  do  not  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  compass  of  his  toil,  acuteness  of  his  criticism,  or 
the  impartiality  of  his  judgments.  I  was  at  a  party  at  his 
house  last  Sunday,  when  we  had  a  long  discussion  on  the 
method  of  spending  the  Sunday,  in  which  it  was  decided  that, 
though  the  Scotch  method  was  in  many  respects  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  yet  that  it 
sprung  from  narrow  Judaizing  views,  which  are  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  an 
immense  deal  of  mummery  in  many  of  our  Sunday  customs. 
For  instance,  what  can  be  more  silly,  nay,  more  pernicious, 
than  what  we  tell  our  children.  "  This  is  Sunday,  dinna 
sing ;  dinna  sing,  this  is  the  Lord's  Day."  What  effect  can 
this  have  but  to  connect  Sunday  and  gloom  together  in  a 
manner  most  unfavourable  to  religion  ?  .  .  .  The  difference 
of  spending  Sunday  here  and  in  Scotland  is  so  striking  that 
I  would  willingly  enlarge  on  the  subject,  did  my  paper 
allow. 

Neander  is  truly  not  such  a  character  as  Boekh.     The  latter 
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is  full  of  life,  fun,  and  anecdote.  Neander  is  quiet  and  still, — 
one  would  think  at  times  he  was  in  the  reveries  of  mysticism. 
He  is  not,  however,  silent ;  when  a  subject  is  once  started  he 
speaks  with  animation.  But  he  has  weak  health  and  no  pith. 
Of  learning,  however,  he  is  a  strong  castle.  Church  History 
is  his  forte,  but  as  a  moralist  and  critic  he  is  not  less 
cultivated.  He  is  no  Neologist,  and  often  enjoys  his  laugh 
at  Paulus  in  Heidelberg.  This  Paulus  is  really  a  twisted 
brain.  The  passage  in  St  John  where  our  Saviour  says  to 
Martha,  "  One  thing  is  needful,"  he  explains  so :  "  Dear 
Martha,  you  have  indeed  shown  a  laudable  diligence  in 
preparing  a  meal  for  me.  I  take  it  as  very  kind.  But  you 
have  neglected  one  dish  which  is  better  than  all  the  rest, — 
this  you  must  also  make  ready."  What  this  dish  was 
Paulus,  who  is  fond  of  good  eating,  knows  best  himself — 
it  might  be  turtle  soup  or  lobster  patties.  Can  you  conceive 
anything  more  low  or  debasing,  or  wanting  in  common-sense  ? 
Such  is  Paulus.  Neander  was  a  great  friend  of  Erskine  of 
Linlathen.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  living  among  a  parcel  of 
infidels.  Only  the  Pharisaical  spirit  of  Scotch  John  Knoxism, 
or  the  bigotry  of  English  High  Churchism,  could  so  paint  the 
German  Theology.  The  Berliners,  of  course,  are  not  innocent 
of  the  Edinburgh  sin  of  going  to  church  rather  to  hear  oratory 
than  to  worship  God.  Strauss  and  Schleiermacher  are  the 
Gordon  and  Thomson  of  Berlin,  and  when  they  preach  you 
are  sure  to  find  a  choked  church. 

What  you  ask  about  John  Bull  is  easily  answered.  John 
Bull  is  John  Bull  everywhere — dinner  at  G,  breakfast  at  10, 
and  speaks  no  German.  To  understand  this  properly  you 
must  be  informed  that  the  Englishman  is  not  everywhere 
a  great  favourite  on  the  Continent.  He  is  proud,  selfish,  and 
has  a  mercantile  spirit ;  thinks  no  land  capable  of  comparison 
with  his  own  ;  and  gives  himself  exceedingly  little  trouble  to 
accommodate  himself  in  his  wide  extended  roamings  to  for- 
eign customs  and  foreign  tongues,  or  in  learning  anything  of 
vital  importance  about  the  country  he  visits.  This  is  the 
general  accusation  brought  against  Englishmen  in  Germany, — 
an  accusation  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  mouthless  char- 
acter of  many  of  those  who  swarm  over  the  Channel  merely 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do,  or  can  do  nothing  at  home. 
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Now,  sweet  Kit,  I  must  subjoin,  as  you  desire,  a  few  trifles 
about  myself.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  find  myself  very 
comfortable  and  happy  here.  I  am  my  own  master  and  my 
own  housekeeper.  "  A  pretty  housekeeper  Mr  Studious  Com- 
posure will  have,  to  be  sure ! "  you  will  say.  Now,  I  may 
allow  that  there  is  sometimes  a  little  confusion  in  the  room, 
— Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Italian  books  of  all 
sorts  and  characters  lying  tumbled  above  one  another, — some- 
times, perhaps,  too  much  dust  on  the  tables,  but  beyond  this  I 
allow  nothing,  and  assert  that  my  housekeeping  is  a  good 
housekeeping.  I  live  quite  a  Uallemagne  —  breakfast  or 
coffee  and  rolls  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  dinner  at  1  or  2 
at  a  restaurant ;  hear  lectures  all  the  forenoon ;  read  ;  receive 
or  pay  visits  in  the  evening.  I  am  German  from  tip  to  toe, 
seldom  hear  an  English  word,  and  can  rejoice  and  weep, 
declaim  and  rhapsodize,  in  German  as  readily  as  in  English. 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Herder,  are  more  familiar  to 
me  than  my  own  poets ;  and  German  theology,  if  it  is  in  some 
things  worse,  it  is  also  in  many  things  better,  than  Scotch.  I 
have,  I  hope,  shaken  off  some  of  the  student's  dust  in  my 
travels.  I  have  given  up  my  old  composure,  and  do  not  live 
so  much  alone  as  formerly.  I  have  also  thought  it  necessary 
to  know  something  of  other  things  besides  Latin,  and  have, 
along  with  hard  study  of  Greek — in  which  I  would  like  to  be 
a  Professor — exercised  myself  in  skating,  fencing,  and  playing 
the  guitar. 

Berlin,  January  18th,  1830. 

My  dear  Father,  —  Your  last  letter  was  something  so 
ominous  and  important  as  to  make  all  other  incidents  lose 
any  claims  they  might  otherwise  have  had  on  your  attention. 
When  Miss  Stodart  exclaims,  "Truly,  you  are  wonderfully 
changed,"  and  Mr  Tennant  speaks  of  "  New  Lights,"  I  must 
needs  give  myself  some  trouble  to  answer  your  question,  "What 
new  lights  have  you  got  ? "  If  any  advantageous  change  has 
taken  place  on  my  sentiments  since  leaving  you,  and  which, 
of  course,  I  think  entirely  due  to  the  opportunities  you  have 
given  me  of  going  abroad,  this  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

A  person  who  lives  always  in  his  father's  house,  and  is  not 
only  mediately — as  all  sons  are — but  immediately  dependent 
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on  his  kind  parent, — for  whom  everything  almost  is  done,  so 
that  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  for  himself, — is  in  danger 
of  acquiring  a  weakness  and  want  of  firmness  in  his  mental 
character  which  must  considerably  retard  the  development 
of  his  powers.  Powers  for  whose  exercise  there  is  no 
necessity  cannot  be  developed.  If  we  further  suppose  that 
the  said  person  is  naturally  of  a  weak,  pliant,  and 
irresolute  disposition,  timid  and  retiring,  averse  to  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  busy  life ;  if,  added  to  all  this,  he  be 
much  given  to  study,  the  consequence  will  be  that,  though 
he  grow  in  years,  he  will  not  grow  in  manly  decision  of 
character,  but  will  labour  under  a  weakness  of  active 
power  very  ill  -  calculated  for  enabling  him  to  perform  a 
critical  part  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion  this  was  my 
case.  My  being  sent  abroad  made  me  sensible  of  my 
awkwardness  in  active  life.  At  first  I  could  not  stand  at 
all  on  my  feet ;  afterwards  I  was  only  able  to  stagger  along, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man,  very  often 
striking  my  head  against  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  and  even 
now,  though  I  at  times  imagine  I  can  march  with  the  firmness 
of  a  soldier  who  has  got  out  of  the  awkward  squad,  yet  at 
other  times  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  my  head  or  my  feet 
are  uppermost.  To  a  want  of  firmness  when  committed  to 
my  own  charge,  I  added  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  world 
into  which  I  was  sent.  What  your  repeated  advice  could  not 
convince  me  of  at  home,  a  little  experience  abroad  has  taught 
me  practically.  You  often  told  me  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  a  person  to  lock  himself  up  in  his  study  and  never  see 
mankind.  But  of  all  human  souls  mine  was  the  worst  formed 
to  follow  such  an  advice.  Abstracted  through  a  course  of 
years  from  taking  interest  in  the  affairs  that  went  on  around 
me,  accustomed — which  custom,  though  not  begun,  was 
cherished  and  nourished  by  my  residence  with  Archie  Gibson 
in  Edinburgh — accustomed  to  a  sort  of  internal  meditation 
or  rather  dreaming,  I  felt  no  interests  in  the  subjects  with 
which  it  was  most  natural  I  should  have  been  acquainted. 
Beyond  the  page  of  Cicero  and  the  Greek  New  Testament 
I  had  very  little  knowledge.  I  always  found  it  an  endeavour 
to  mingle  in  the  passing  interests,  political,  literary,  or  religious, 
of  the  day.     Of  business  I  knew — and  as  yet  know — nothing. 
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Hence  arose  the  strangeness  of  the  common  terms  in  business 
to  my  ear,  of  the  meaning  of  which  I  knew  as  little  as  I  do 
of  Sanscrit.  Of  all  such  general  useful  knowledge  I  felt  no 
want  at  home.  Day  after  day  passed  there  as  a  sort  of  drill, 
perseveringly  poring  over  Latin  or  Theology.  I  seldom  was 
in  company  where  I  required  to  show  any  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  let  me  feel 
my  wants.  But  as  soon  as  I  came  to  the  Continent  and 
had  intercourse  with  men;  was  obliged  to  speak  with  them 
as  a  man  if  I  could  not  be  neglected  and  overlooked  in  society  ; 
O  then  I  felt  the  nothingness  and  emptiness  of  my  mind ; 
deeply  then  did  I  feel  the  corrupting  influence  of  continual 
poring,  the  stagnating  power  of  the  unnatural  course  of 
confinement  to  which  I  had  subjected  myself.  But,  thanks 
to  Heaven,  who  gave  me  a  good  spice  of  the  Blackie  ambition 
in  my  constitution,  I  was  not  long  before  I  observed  my 
nothingness  in  comparison  with  my  fellow-travellers.  My 
pride  was  nettled.  For  what  purpose  did  the  blessed  God  give 
me  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  ?  Was  it  only  to  see  old  books 
bound  in  vellum,  to  hear  theological  lectures,  and  turn  over  folio 
sheets  of  dull  pedantry  ?  or  see  there,  perhaps,  other  objects 
in  the  world  about  which  it  was  intended  man  should  occupy 
his  senses  ?  Is  it  not  a  most  ridiculous  thing  that  a  young 
fellow  should  have  read  Cicero's  orations  but  not  know  even 
so  much  as  the  names  of  one  of  Pitt's  best  speeches  ?  that 
the  Bucolics  of  Virgil  should  be  familiar  to  a  Scotsman  who 
had  scarcely  ever  dedicated  five  minutes  to  Burns'  poems  ? 
that  I  should  have  pored  over  Adams'  dry  and  uninter- 
esting account  of  the  Roman  consuls,  praetors,  proconsuls, 
and  what  not — may  have  got  his  nonsense  by  heart — and  not 
know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  Solicitor-General  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  that  I  should  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  Caesar's  victories  and  conquests,  but  hardly 
know  more  of  Buonaparte  than  his  name  ?  Forgive  me,  dear 
father,  that  I  should  have  gone  out  as  much  as  possible 
from  that  world  in  which  thou  hadst  placed  me  to  perform 
my  part  among  others.  Such  thoughts  have  often  crossed 
me  when  I  felt  the  mortification  of  knowing  as  little  of  my 
own  country  as  the  foreigners  who  would  willingly  have  had 
some  more  information  of    it  from    me.       I    therefore  read 
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Modern  History,  picked  up  information  at  all  hands,  stirred 
up  my  stagnant  soul  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
around  me — by  aid  of  which  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up 
my  head  above  water.  Now  I  am  considerably  improved,  and 
am  not  afraid  that  every  stranger  I  see  will  discover  my 
ignorance.  I  shall  continue  in  the  same  course  till  I  am 
able  to  speak  on  all  common  subjects  with  facility  and 
adroitness, — on  politics  with  men,  on  polite  literature  with 
gentlemen,  on  theology  and  philology  with  the  learned,  on 
music,  theatres,  sentimentality,  and  love  with  the  ladies  ! ! ! ! ! 
"  Really,  John,  you  talk  like  a  madman  ;  you  talk  like  a  hare- 
brained fool,  and  I  verily  believe  you  are ;  and  if  you  don't 
make  some  more  rational  improvement  of  the  advantages  I 
have  put  into  your  power,  depend  upon  it  I'll  put  an  end  to 
your  poetical  sublimefications  by  making  you  sublime  yourself 
on  the  exhalations  of  a  dunghill  all  the  days  of  your  life." 
Don't  take  offence  at  the  freedom  of  my  last  sentence.  All  I 
mean  to  say  by  this  page  long  No.  2  is,  that  since  coming 
to  Germany  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  general  information  which  enables  a  man  to  appear  with 
respectability  in  every  society.  Whether  this  deserves  the 
name  of  a  New  Light  I  leave  to  my  good  friend  Andrew 
Tennant  to  determine,  for  he  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  skill  in 
discerning  Lights,  as  I  remember  his  having  written  you  of 
your  son  perhaps  turning  out  a  Burning  and  a  Shining  Light. 
At  all  events,  if  you  cannot  get  Andrew  Tennant  to  give  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  be  sure  to  apply  to  my  mother,  who 
has  also  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  city  (Cambridge)  where 
Light  is  spread  through  all  the  world. 

I  could  enlarge  much  on  the  advantages  which  I  hope  see- 
ing and  mixing  with  mankind  are  procuring  to  me.  But  I 
have  said  enough  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  changing  my  profession,  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  it.  Washington  Irving  says  that  a  father  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  son's  abilities  because  he  begot  him.  As  to  my  natural 
abilities,  they  cannot  be  altogether  despicable,  otherwise  I 
could  not  have  kept  up  a  good  character  at  the  School,  Uni- 
versities, and  Divinity  Hall.  But  I  feel  an  immense  number 
of  weaknesses  in  my  intellectual  powers,  which  make  me 
despise  myself.     You  have  expended  on  my  education  sums 
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and  trouble  which  I  can  never  think  of  without  gratitude — 
sometimes  not  without  pain.  But  though  I  have  never  care- 
lessly or  purposely  made  an  ill  use  of  the  means  you  were  so 
good  as  to  put  in  my  power,  yet,  partly  from  my  being  left 
too  much  to  the  discretion  of  my  own  gloomy  mooding  dis- 
position, I  have  not  acquired  such  accessions  of  intellectual 
strength  as  the  time  I  have  spent  in  study  might  have  lead 
you  to  imagine.  I  therefore  cannot  consider  myself  as  before 
the  young  men  of  my  years.  With  regard  to  the  Law,  that 
is  a  study  which  requires  immense  patience  and  many  years 
of  study,  and  where  if  one  is  not  Csesar  he  is  nullus.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  write  anything 
which  should  diminish  the  reality  of  these  splendid  castles 
the  erection  of  which  seems  to  employ  so  much  of  your 
evening  hours.  Pleasant  —  yes,  more  than  pleasant  is  this 
employment.  Amid  the  low  realities  of  real  life  why  should 
the  stern  philosopher  forbid  us  to  cheer  the  scene  by  more 
sublime  structure  of  the  Imagination  ?  Yes,  sweet  Hope, 
coloured  by  Imagination,  thou  art  our  best  comforter  in  this 
Vale  of  Tears !  But  then  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  remember 
that  our  castles  in  the  air  are,  after  all,  only  castles  in  the  air, 
lest  the  anguish  of  our  disappointment  on  discovering  their 
illusive  nature  cost  us  more  sorrow  than  all  the  period  of  the 
sweet  delusion  afforded  us  joy — lest  from  an  unstable  height 
we  fall,  and  when  we  fall  we  fall,  like  Wolsey,  never  to  rise 
again.  Excuse  my  freedom  on  this  subject.  The  flattering 
prospects  you  hold  out  in  your  letters  sometimes  serve  to 
awaken  my  ambition  and  stir  my  energies,  but  sometimes 
they  force  the  tear  of  melancholy  to  trickle  down  my  cheek. 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you.  Why  should  you  not  be 
partaker  in  my  sorrows  when  I  make  it  a  point  to  acquaint 
you  in  my  letters  with  all  my  joys  and  pleasures  ?  I  have 
often  doubted  if  the  free  spirit  in  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  study  theology  will  terminate  in  a  sufficient  agree- 
ment of  opinion  with  the  Articles  of  our  Church  to  enable  me 
to  subscribe  the  said  Articles.  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
result  of  my  theological  enquiries  may  be  unfavourable  to  the 
views  of  our  Church.  You  know  I  was  never  a  hot  Calvinist 
since  ever  I  began  to  think  for  myself.  If  this  happens,  then, 
my  poor  aunt  and  mother  will — at  least  be  sorry. 

D 
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I  know  Latin  well,  and  am  making  every  day  more  and 
more  progress  in  Greek.  I  can  read  German  as  well  as  I  can 
read  English,  and  will  soon,  I  expect,  be  able  to  say  the  same 
of  French  and  Italian.  I  will  improve  my  powers  in  every 
possible  way,  and  then  I  have  a  good  chance  of  being  made 
Professor  of  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages,  and  thus  I  will 
never  disappoint  my  father's  expectations.  But  if  either  your 
failing  in  attainments  or  the  capricious  hand  of  Fortune  pre- 
vent the  realisation  of  all  these  splendid  dreams,  then — what 
then  ?  Then  my  father's  pride  must  bow,  and  mine  too. 
Dependence  I  detest — though  on  a  father  it  presses  like  a 
weight  upon  my  spirits.  I  will  support  myself  by  teaching ; 
and  though  my  father  may  have  cause  to  pity  me,  and  may 
lament  that  his  attention  to  me  has  produced  no  correspond- 
ing fruits,  yet  never,  never  shall  he  have  cause  to  reproach 
me  with  having  acted  low  and  dishonourably. 

Berlin,  March  29th,  1830. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  few  days  ago  brought  me  a  letter 
containing  paternal  and  maternal  remarks  on  interesting 
subjects — such  as  that  about  the  society  of  Ladies/!  You 
and  Miss  Stodart  may  keep  your  minds  quite  at  ease  about 
anything  else  but  liking  their  society.  My  ideal  of  female 
perfection  is  so  high  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy 
my  demands.  A  woman,  to  be  really  an  honour  to  her  sex, 
must  possess  all  the  necessary  virtues,  without  the  adven- 
titious but  too  general  frailties  and  weaknesses.  She  must 
have  beauty  without  priding  herself  upon  it,  fine  teeth  with- 
out laughing  too  broadly.  She  must  have  modesty  without 
backwardness  and  shamefacedness — freedom,  confidence,  and 
ease  without  the  forwardness  and  pert  independence  of  the 
coquette ;  delicate  feeling  without  silly  sentimentality ;  well- 
informed  without  having  the  least  inclination  to  figure  as  a 
blue-stocking,  and  yet  able  to  see  where  truth  and  falsehood 
be,  in  subjects  which  the  fancies  of  men  have  obscured  and 
distorted.  She  must  have  piety  (for  though  an  irreligious 
man  may  make  some  figure  in  the  world,  an  irreligious 
woman  is  a  monster)  without  running  after  all  the  Bible- 
mission  anti-slavery  meetings  of  the  town.  Lastly,  she  must 
be  a  diligent  and  economical  housewife,  and  yet  never  have 
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the  least  appearance  of  bustling  or  of  sparing;  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  appear  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  please  her 
family  and  her  guests. 

Observe  now  the  consequences  of  having  such  an  ideal. 
First,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  such  a  creature  among 
your  frail  sex ;  then  if  I  should  fall  in  with  such  a  creature 
and  take  a  fancy  for  her,  however,  100  to  1  against  her  taking 
a  fancy  for  me ;  and  lastly,  supposing  the  case  that  such  a 
creature  did  take  such  a  strange  fancy,  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  let  her  waste  herself  on  such  an  unworthy  object. 
Ergo,  Mr  John,  you  must  remain  Bachelor. 

On  the  third  page  of  your  letter  I  find  you  making  a 
serious  demand  on  me.  I  must  tell  you  about  shops  and 
dresses — things  on  which  I  can  hardly  say  a  single  word. 
The  shops  seem  to  be  nothing  but  shops,  and  as  to  the  ladies, 
I  often  look  at  their  faces  but  seldom  at  their  dresses.  One 
thing  I  remember,  that  a  lady  at  a  party  at  Doering's  had 
on  a  blond  head-dress.  I  have  seen  shoulder  -  of  -  mutton 
sleeves  here,  but  not  as  frightful  as  in  Aberdeen.  In  general, 
I  have  seen  nothing  exceedingly  monstrous  in  dress,  and  only 
such  phenomena  attract  my  attention.  I  really  never  felt  my 
mind  so  vacant  as  at  this  present  moment.  You  have  put  to 
me  a  question  which  proves  that,  notwithstanding  my  boasted 
reformation,  I  am  nothing  but  a  bookworm  after  all.  Can  I 
not  even  recollect  Minna's  dress  ?  No — who  would  think  on 
the  trappings  of  a  beautiful  nimble  steed  ?  But  I  assure 
you  that  the  next  time  I  go  to  the  theatre  I  will  exercise  a 
most  strict  scrutiny  on  the  externals  of  the  ladies — whether 
they  have  high  or  low  head-dresses,  whether  short  or  long 
waists,  whether  large  or  short  Pads,  what  colour  is  pre- 
dominant, whether  the  melancholy  or  the  giggling  cast  is  most 
predominant  in  the  motions  of  the  head,  whether  red  or  white 
is  most  plentifully  loaded  over  the  skin,  &c,  &c. 

But  to  end  my  feminine  matters.  On  Monday  I  paid  a  long 
and  affecting  farewell  visit  to  Mr  Doering  and  Herr  von 
Held.  I  had  first  a  long  crack  with  Doering,  who  became 
extremely  familiar  and  serious  with  me,  and  spoke  as  kindly 
as  you  or  some  near  relation  would  have  done.  Then,  as 
usual,  I  had  my  private  talk  with  Miss  Doering  and  her  com- 
panion, Fraulein  von  Perramet.     I  spoke  very  bad  German, 
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and  my  cheeks  were  as  red  as  fire  (O  Philosophy,  where  didst 
thou  tarry !),  all  of  which  I  imputed  to  nothing  but  agitation. 
On  shaking  hands  for  the  last  time  I  slipped  a  small  book 
into  each  of  the  young  ladies'  hands,  which  I  begged  them  to 
accept  in  remembrance  of  Scotland  and  Scotsmen.  This  I  at 
last  prevailed  on  them  to  do.  Further  I  did  not  venture, 
though  I  should  have  liked  very  well  to  have  got  a  kiss  from 
Minna,  and  I  don't  think,  if  circumstances  had  been  a  little 
different,  that  she  would  have  made  any  objections.  But  for 
the  present  this  ceremony  had  to  be  omitted,  and  I  had  to 
leave  Minna  with  the  assurance  that  she  had  at  least  as  great 
a  liking  for  me  as  for  most  other  oung  men  whom  she  had 
seen.  Assurance  !  Did  she  then  make  any  verbal  declara- 
tion ?  Cold  unfeeling  wretch,  can  you  conceive  of  no  assur- 
ance but  that  of  stiff,  formal,  articulate  sounds  ?  and  know 
you  then  nothing  of  an  assurance  which  speaks  through  the 
eyes,  which  shines  on  the  brow,  which  animates  the  whole 
countenance,  which  pervades  the  whole  frame  ? 

With  heavy  heart  I  left  Mr  Doering  to  visit  Aurora  von 
Held,  whom  I  admire  even  more  than  Minna  :  first,  because 
her  features  do  not  express  alone  softness  and  modesty,  but 
dignity  also,  and  elegance  and  grace ;  secondly,  because  she 
has  more  fire  in  her  eyes  and  is  more  animated  in  her  conver- 
sation. She  was  in  bed  when  I  arrived  at  the  house,  having 
been  lately  very  ill,  but  now  almost  recovered.  However, 
when  her  mother  told  her  that  I  wished  to  faire  cong6,  she 
soon  appeared  in  all  the  loveliness  of  deshabille ;  don't  be 
offended,  dear  mother,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  attractions 
of  blond  head-dresses  and  gigot-of-mutton  satin  sleeves,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  think  that  deshabille  is  the  most  lovely 
and  becoming  dress  for  a  lady  who  is  really  beautiful.  And 
what  is  more,  I  maintain  I  have  good  taste  in  these  matters, 
and  I  refer  the  matter  to  any  unprejudiced  female  you  please. 
"  And  do  I  see  thee  again,  thou  Minerva-like,  sweet  angelic 
creature  ? "  thought  I.  "  Yes,  I  see  thee  and  I  touch  thee  too," 
answered  I  to  myself,  as  I  gave  my  rough  student's  shake  to 
her  delicate  alabaster  hand.  "  I  see  thee  again,"  repeated  I 
to  myself,  "  but  perhaps  in  all  probability  for  the — last  time," 
and  with  that  I  rose  up  from  my  chair  and  planted  myself 
more  directly  opposite  the  fair  object  of  my  admiration,  that 
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I  might  contemplate  for  the  last  time  that  love-beaming 
countenance,  those  perfect  and  well-proportioned  features.  I 
will  not  fatigue  you  with  the  details  of  our  conversation.  She 
promised  not  to  forget  Scotsmen  and  their  country,  and  said 
that  when  she  had  mastered  the  Italian  she  would  imme- 
diately begin  my  language.  I  thought  there  was  an  emphasis 
on  the  word  my.  "  My  language,"  repeated  I.  "  Then,  sweet 
maiden,"  I  continued,  pulling  a  neat  edition  of  Thomson's 
'  Seasons '  out  of  my  pocket, — "  then,  sweet  maiden,  when 
you  study  my  language,  use  this  book  and  think  on  him  who 
gave  it  you."  Aurora  made  no  reply,  but  hid  her  reddening 
cheeks  on  her  bosom  and  gave  vent  to  the  pearly  dew  which 
streamed  from  her  dark -blue  eyes.  The  mother  also  was 
affected,  and — burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  could  hold  out 
no  longer  and  burst  likewise  into  sobs.  This  was  too  much. 
I  suddenly  grasped  her  hand,  kissed  it  fervently  several 
times,  and  sobbing  out  a  repeated  "  Lebewohl,"  wrapped 
myself  up  in  my  cloak,  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  door,  and 
proceeded  with  irregular  and  long  paces  to  Leusen  Strasse. 

[Here  follow  five  letters,  one  concerned  with  the  coaching 
through  Styria  and  Carinthia  to  Trieste  and  Venice,  and 
thence  by  Ancona  and  Bologna  to  Rome.  The  second, 
addressed  to  his  aunt,  is  a  lurid  document,  full  of  fever  and 
fury  and  fret  against  Vaticanism  and  all  its  ways,  such  as 
would  delight  the  heart  of  the  most  perfervid  anti-papalist  of 
the  present  day.  The  third,  pitched  in  a  more  reticent  key, 
takes  in  review  the  seven-hilled  city,  with  a  minuteness  in 
detail  which  would  astound  an  age  rendered  reticent  by  Hare 
and  Murray.] 

Naples,  August  8th,  1830. 

Dear  Father, — Naples  has  kept  me  so  long  within  its 
enchanted  neighbourhood  that  I  have  been  here  a  month 
without  thinking  of  returning  to  Rome.  What  makes  Naples 
agreeable  to  me  is  the  ever-smiling  face  of  nature, — the  sort 
of  wild  original  savageness  which  distinguishes  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  great  mob  which  flood  the  streets,  the 
varied  and  singular  antiquities  which  are  everywhere  seen  in 
a  land  sung  by  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  as  colonised  by  the 
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polished  Greeks,  so  afterwards  the  abode  of  the  magnificent 
and  luxurious  Romans.  .  .  . 

I  have  visited  all  the  marvellous  regions  celebrated  in  the 
6th  book  of  Virgil  and  the  10th  book  of  the  'Odyssey';  I  have 
stood  on  the  promontoiy  of  Cuma?,  where  the  Trojan  hero 
consulted  the  god  of  oracles  through  the  medium  of  the 
Sibylla  ;  I  have  seen  the  still  and  deep  waters  of  the  infernal 
Lake  of  Avernus  ;  I  have  stood  on  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palaces  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world  in  Baiae  and 
Pozzuoli ;  I  have  traversed  the  silent  streets  of  Pompeii,  and 
with  torch-light  disturbed  the  subterranean  stillness  of  Her- 
culaneum ;  I  have  seen  the  barren  streams  of  lava  which 
mark  the  destructive  course  of  Vesuvian  fire,  and  I  have 
heard  the  boiling  of  its  cauldron  ;  I  have  visited  Capri,  wild 
and  romantic  abode  of  the  most  diabolic  of  all  Roman 
emperors,  Tiberius ;  I  have  seen  the  now  uncovered  ruins  of 
his  lofty  palace,  and  I  have  trod  on  the  mosaic  staircase  once 
trod  by  the  tyrannic  feet  of  this  monster  and  his  praetorian 
guard ;  I  have  visited  the  volcanic  island  of  Ischia,  which, 
though  at  present  not  tormented  by  eruptions,  is  yet  shaken 
to  its  centre  by  earthquakes, — all  this  I  have  seen,  and,  let  me 
add  besides,  the  old  temples  of  Psestum,  which,  having  with- 
stood for  ages  the  attacks  of  time,  of  Goths,  and  Saracens, 
stand  now  fast  and  immovable  in  almost  their  ancient  splen- 
dour, as  if  to  mock  the  more  splendid  yet  less  solid  edifices  of 
the  moderns.  .  .  . 

I  have  lately  been  trying  my  hand  with  drawing,  for  to  be 
in  Italy  without  being  able  to  draw  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
in  water  and  not  be  able  to  swim. 

Tivoli,  Aug.  26,  1830. 

Dear  Father, —  .  .  .  Yes,  thou  land  blessed  with  a  climate 
which  almost  makes  one  forget  to  long  for  a  future  Elysium, 
and  rich  in  great  and  noble  recollections  of  the  magnificence 
of  past  times,  thy  actual  state  is  as  low  as  it  was  once  exalted ! 
It  would  seem  that  Providence  was  punishing  the  present 
Italians  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  that  the  Romans  are 
now  suffering  a  poverty  and  a  misery  which  they  formerly, 
as  the  Robbers  of  the  world  and  the  pillagers  of  mankind, 
made  others  to  suffer  on  such  an  extensive  scale.     Boast  as 
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thou  wilt,  thou  scarlet-clad  whore  of  Babylon,  thy  day  is  gone  ; 
thy  land  is  at  present  in  a  great  degree  of  waste,  and  unculti- 
vated like  the  desert  of  Sahara  ;  thy  towns  are  half  in  ruins, 
and  full  of  dirt,  stench,  and  malaria ;  thy  people  are  poor  as 
rats,  and  from  top  to  toe  more  miserable  than  the  lowest 
Irishmen  who  beg  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
I  speak  the  plain  truth.  Not  from  what  Italy  is,  so  much  as 
from  what  it  was,  and  from  the  remains  of  what  it  was,  do 
strangers  crowd  in  such  streams  to  Rome  and  Naples;  and 
'tis  not  to  see  thy  waving  streams,  O  Tiber !  and  thy  white 
limestone  olive-coloured  hills,  that  I  am  at  present  in  the 
Locandra  della  Libella  writing  of  thee,  the  distance  of  so 
many  hundred  miles.  I  am  here  because  thou  art  the  Tiber 
superbum  of  Virgil  and  the  Tiber  supinum  of  Horace.  I  love 
to  walk  along  thy  white  ridges  and  hear  the  murmuring  of 
thy  light-green  streams,  because,  so  walking  and  so  listening, 
honest  Horace  poured  forth  his  elevated  lyrics,  and  in  a  style 
of  familiar  satire  philosophised  over  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind.  Yet  he  was  no  misanthropist  and  no  pedant — 
anything  but  that.  So  free  was  he,  and  unscrupulous  in  ex- 
pressing himself  on  all  Bacchanalian,  Cerealian,  and  Venereal 
subjects,  that  many  have  blamed  him  as  a  man  of  loose  and 
dissipated  morals.  But  there  are  they  who  find  heresy  in 
Klopstock's  '  Messias,'  and  cannot  conceive  how  this  most 
religious  of  poets  could  pour  forth  so  many  love  strains  to  his 
Fanny  and  sing  so  jovially  in  praise  of  the  Rhine  wine. 
Avaunt,  ye  stiff,  pedantic-laced  or  screwed-up  critics  !  "  Procul 
o  procul  este  profani," — if  you  don't  understand  poetry,  'twere 
better  you  let  it  alone.  .  .  . 

Mr  Finch  has  been  a  very  valuable  friend  to  me.  He  has 
a  wonderful  library,  and  gives  me  the  free  use  of  it.  He  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  that  pattern  of  men,  Mr  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  Ambassador,  who  is  at  once  a  polite  gentleman,  a 
deep  antiquarian,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  delicate  con- 
noisseur in  works  of  art.  Add  to  that  he  speaks  English  like 
an  Englishman,  Italian  like  an  Italian,  and  French  like  a 
Frenchman. 

I  am  at  present  in  a  capital  place,  where  my  whole 
expenses  do  not  amount  to  above  two  shillings  a-day!!! 
lodging  and  all  included  ! 
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Rome,  October  6th,  1830. 

My  dear  Kit, — I  send  you  the  above  verses1  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  you  are  sentimental,  and  therefore 
a  judge  of  verses ;  secondly,  because  you  are  a  judge  of  the 
subject,  being  theologically  inclined ;  thirdly,  because  being 
weakly,  I  would  willingly  give  you  something  for  your 
amusement.  You  see  I  am  verse-mad.  But  you  know  I  am 
subject  to  various  kinds  of  madness,  and  of  frequent  recur- 
rence. In  Aberdeen  I  got  first  religious-mad.  Then  I  got 
Latin-mad.  In  Berlin  I  got  woman-mad.  Now  I  am  verse- 
mad,  and  am  getting  fast  antiquarian-mad.  God  have  mercy 
upon  me  !  I  make  it  a  part  of  my  daily  morning  prayer  that 
out  of  this  never-ceasing  fermentation  something  good  may 
arise ;  that  I  may  not  be  eternally  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  I  have  no  more  command  over  my  whims 
and  fancies  than  a  henpecked  husband  has  over  his  wife.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  for  a  month  and  a  half  I  was  haunted  by 
the  drawing  madness,  and  sketch  anything  living  or  dead  I 
could  set  my  eyes  upon.2 

Rome,  November  29th,  1830. 

My  dear  Aunt, — I  am  sorry  to  begin  my  letter  by  saying 
that  Kit  has  more  sense  than  her  aged  auntie.  You  are 
all  fears  and  full  of  concern  about  some  strange  and  unlucky 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  disposition  and  conduct 
of  your  dear  nephew,  and  you  seem  to  be  afraid,  seriously, 
that  that  once  serious  and  composed  moralising  young  man 
is  either  already  changed  or  rapidly  changing  into  a  light- 
headed and  good-for-nothing  mountebank.  That  you  had 
reason,  or  at  least  shadow  of  a  reason,  for  this  apprehension  I 
do  not  deny.  I  certainly  scribbled  a  great  deal  of  light- 
headed nonsense  in  my  epistles,  but  you  must  have  thought 
I  was  very  far  gone  indeed  if  you  imagined  that  the  tone  of  a 

1  This  is  a  long  Churchillian  satire  of  some  700-1000  lines,  called  "  The  Monk'.s 
Sermon  and  the  Devil's  Annotations  :  a  Satire  on  Catholicism." 

2  The  succeeding  letters  are  taken  up  with  comprehensive  descriptions,  in 
English  prose  and  verse,  Latin,  Italian  rhyming,  with  occasional  outbursts  in 
Greek  and  German,  of  his  tour  in  the  environs  of  Rome  and  his  elaborate  studies 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  city  itself.  Especially  vivid  is  a  description  of  the 
Forum  Romanum. 
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letter  written  at  an  idle  hour,  principally  to  amuse  myself  and 
your  dear  fireside,  could  be  fairly  taken  as  a  sample  of 
my  habitual  state  of  mind.  I  can  say  with  a  good  conscience 
I  was  never  in  my  life  more  steady  or  in  real  earnest  than 
I  am  at  present.  Do  you  imagine  I  asked  the  permission 
of  my  father  to  stay  in  Rome  merely  in  order  to  trifle  ? 
I  may  be — I  often  am — light-hearted  and  inconsiderate  in 
common  affairs,  but  I  can  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  if  I 
have  once  given  my  word  to  perform  duties,  I  work  till  I  can 
work  no  more  rather  than  leave  unfulfilled  my  obligations. 
Now,  I  am  at  present  under  an  obligation  to  come  back 
an  accomplished  antiquary.  And  I  can  appeal  to  Him  who 
knows  my  innermost  heart  that  I  labour  to  that  end  with  the 
steadiness  and  persistence  of  a  German.  As  to  lightheaded- 
ness, I  confess  composure  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  consti- 
tution of  my  mind.  But  if  you  choose  to  take  the  wild 
expressions  of  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  in  a  plain  and  literal 
sense,  you  will  be  very  wide  from  knowing  what  your  nephew 
is.  So  far  from  having  no  command  of  myself,  I  have 
been  working  since  I  last  came  to  Rome  for  two  months  ex- 
clusively at  two  things — drawing  and  antiquities — and  have 
not  allowed  my  mind  a  single  excursion  into  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge.  I  have  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Tasso  and  Dante,  merely  that  I  may  exclusively  devote  the 
few  months  of  winter  to  antiquarian  matters,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  studies  require  more  plodding  perseverance. 
...  0  ye  powers  who  make  ambitious  projects  to  rise 
in  the  flaming  imagination  of  light-headed  young  men,  I 
beseech  you  that  this  same  light-headedness  may  not  prevent 
me  from  realising  all  the  plans  with  which  ye  crowd  my 
brain !  As  to  my  verses,  I  am  glad  that  Kit,  with  her  usual 
good  sense,  has  given  the  proper  verdict  on  them. 

"  Thou  wert  not  born  a  poet — better  cease 
To  pour  your  unharmonic  numbers  forth  ; 
Too  rough  and  too  unpolished  is  your  soul 
To  feel  the  tender  motions  of  the  Muse ; 
A  soul  more  gentle,  calm,  and  more  divine 
Alone  can  dare  to  claim  the  Poet's  praise." 

I   repeat   it   again,   my   admiration   for   Kit's   good   sense 
increases  every  day,  and  having  read  the  'Art  of  Poetry,' 
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I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  scribbling  verses 
is  writing  poetry.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  that  passions 
and  feelings  form  as  great  a  component  part  of  my  nature  as 
reason,  and  if  I  am  ever  brought  to  the  pulpit,  they  shall  have 
no  cold  dry  stuff  from  me.  For  of  all  dryness,  that  of  a 
preacher  is  the  most  inexcusable.  I  may  entertain,  and 
I  allow  I  do  entertain,  some  peculiar  religious  opinions,  but 
the  religion  I  profess,  I  profess  and  will  preach  with  all 
my  heart ;  and  may  my  tongue  that  day  cleave  to  my  mouth 
when  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  of  anything 
in  a  cold  and  unconcerned  manner.     .    .    . 

The  Duchess  of  Torlonia  was  complimenting  me  much  on 
my  Italian.  I  have  a  general  invitation  to  her  large  Thursday 
evening  parties,  where  I  see  all  the  beauties  of  Rome, — a  sight 
worth  all  the  musty  antiquarian  Latin  books  that  were 
ever  written.  To  Chevalier  Bunsen's  evening  parties  I  have 
also  a  general  invitation,  and  there  I  always  find  the  people 
really  worth  meeting. 

To-day  we  visited  Thorwaldsden,  the  great  Danish  sculptor, 
who  received  us  most  kindly  and  showed  me  all  his  numerous 
works.  He  is  modelling  a  most  beautiful  statue  of  our  Byron, 
which  I  believe  is  to  come  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  greatest  news  here  is  that  the  Pope  is  either  dead  or 
dying.  No  one  knows.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  a  mortification 
has  commenced. 

So  Wellington  has  resigned,  or  rather  been,  by  the  unpleas- 
antness of  his  situation,  forced  to  resign  !  Brougham  made 
a  most  noble  speech,  and  he  has  my  vote  for  Parliamentary 
reform  with  all  my  heart. 

Roma,   December  21,  1830. 

My  dear  Aunt, — You  will  expect  news  from  the  Eternal 
City.  In  this  age  of  universal  revolution  we  have  not 
been  without  our  rumours,  though,  thank  God,  we  have 
had  nothing  but  rumours.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
miserable  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  is  here  established 
and  has  existed  so  long  will  continue  to  exist  still  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  priests  here  have  their  grasp  too 
wide  and  too  close  to  leave  us  much  hope  of  a  revolution. 
Consider  only  what  an  immense  body  of  priests  are  here. 
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Every  third  man  is  a  cardinal,  a  priest,  or  a  monk.  Consider 
next  that  this  great  body  of  men  has  all  the  wealth  and 
influence  in  Rome,  and  of  course  has,  on  that  account,  a  great 
number  of  dependants  among  the  lower  orders  who,  if  a 
revolution  were  to  arise,  would  not  have  patriotism  enough  to 
side  against  those  from  whom  comes  their  daily  bread  and  wine. 
But  take  away  the  clergy  and  the  party  who  are  dependent  on 
them  and  you  have  few  who,  however  much  inclined,  have 
any  hopes  of  commencing  a  revolution  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  The  strangers  in  Rome,  who  are  here  for  study  or 
amusement,  have  no  interest  in  fermenting  troubles  which 
would  stand  between  them  and  the  end  for  which  they  are 
here,  and  the  great  number  of  Roman  artists  and  tradesmen 
have  likewise  no  interest  in  exciting  troubles  which  would 
cause  the  half  of  their  patrons  to  leave  the  city.  Thus 
everything  remains  here  in  the  same  old  jog-trot  way,  and 
Vaticanism  sits  triumphant  on  her  seven  hills,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  Mr  Irving  darts  against  it.  Still  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  much  discontent  among  the  modern  Romans.  The 
intercourse  with  strangers  has  enlightened  them  not  a  little 
on  the  abuses  which  exist  in  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government,  and  the  misery  and  wretchedness,  in  which  the 
lower  classes  among  them  live,  lead  them  to  consider  the 
cardinals,  who  glitter  in  purple  and  scarlet,  rather  as  wolves 
than  as  shepherds.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
reports  of  conspiracies  which  generally  fly  about  in  the 
interim  between  the  death  of  one  Pope  and  the  election  of  his 
successor,  as  also  the  fear  which  their  purpled  eminences 
evince  by  doubling  the  guards  of  the  Quirinal  and  Castel  S. 
Angelo.  These  reports  ran  usually  high  last  week,  but 
they  are  all  vanished  in  smoke ;  and  with  the  imprisoning 
of  some  and  the  exiling  of  others,  really  or  supposedly 
discontented,  the  frail  vessel  of  Babylonian  superstition  has 
weathered  yet  again  the  dangerous  storm  of  the  Interregnum. 

Roma,  January  1,  1831. 

Dear  Father,  —  My  archaeological  friend  Professor  Ger- 
hard is  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarians,  and  he  has  been 
so  exceedingly  obliging  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  accept 
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of  all  his  kindness.  Not  only  have  I  free  use  of  his  books, 
but  when  there  is  anything  that  he  cannot  give  me  to 
take  home  he  allows  me  to  study  in  his  library  at  my  ease. 

The  load  of  obligation  is  now  pressing  so  hard  upon  me  that 
I  hardly  think  of  anything  but  that  of  making  myself  a 
complete  archaeologian.  I  work  incessantly,  and  with  the 
most  unrelenting  perseverance.  Amusements  and  parties 
make  very  seldom  part  of  my  daily  journal,  and  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  to  the  moon  at  present  as  to  the 
theatre.  At  Berlin  last  winter  I  was  a  little  gay,  thinking 
it  my  duty  to  rub  off  my  pedantic  student's  dust.  Now 
I  am  ten  times  more  a  determined  student  than  ever,  and 
have  nothing  before  my  eyes  but  how  I  may  do  something 
to  gain  my  daily  bread  and  get  rid  of  the  load  of  continual 
dependence.  Every  one  ought  to  work  for  his  own  bread, 
says  the  Scriptures,  and  I  am  tired  of  the  insufferable  load  of 
obligation  which  is  laid  on  me  by  being  supported  so  long  for 
nothing.  .  .  .  My  only  aim  is  to  fit  myself  for  a  Professor- 
ship. ...  I  am  often  at  Bunsen's  and  Talonia's.  I  spent 
Xmas  Day  in  Bunsen's  family,  and  was  quite  charmed  with 
his  and  her  many  excellences.  There  are  many  great  men 
you  only  admire  in  the  distance ;  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  them  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  other  men.  Not 
so  with  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

P.S. —  Jonathan  Bell  is  a  very  clever  and  entertaining 
fellow,  and  is  studying  more  than  any  of  the  artists  in  Rome. 
Remember  me  to  my  old  friend  William  Dyce,  and  give  him 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  his  well-deserved  success. 


Rome,  January  28th,  1831. 

Dear  Father, — I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  head  with  the 
present  letter,  not  to  show  you  that  I  am  improving  in 
drawing,  but  that  I  am  determined  not  to  forget  the  little 
that  I  have  learned.  I  am  extremely  fond  of  this  elegant  art. 
I  used  to  consider  drawing  as  a  sort  of  unintelligible  magic 
proceeding  from  peculiar  natural  abilities,  but  I  am  now  quite 
convinced  that  there  are  few  arts  in  which  so  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  industry,  and  so  little  dependence  is  to  be 
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placed  on  a  ready  genius  as  in  drawing.  Of  course  to  be  a 
Raphael,  a  Michel  Angelo,  or  a  Titian  one  must  be  born  a 
painter ;  but  'tis  hardly  credible,  to  those  who  have  not  tried 
it,  how  much  can  be  done  by  mere  zealous  diligence  and 
application.  The  painter  is  the  more  excellent  the  more 
diligent  and  persevering  he  is.  As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Bays, 
"  One  thing  I  am  not  afraid  of  repeating  too  often.  You  must 
have  no  dependence  on  your  own  genius.  If  you  have  great 
talents  industry  will  improve  them.  Nothing  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labour,  nothing  is  to  be  obtained  without  it."  If, 
then,  any  person  says  that  he  cannot  learn  drawing  because 
he  has  no  natural  ability  and  inclination  for  it,  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  art,  having  never  tried  it ;  or  he  is  so  lazy  that, 
not  having  courage  to  persevere,  he  chooses  to  throw  the  blame 
on  honest  mother  nature,  just  as  our  great  conquerors  give 
out  that  they  are  led  to  all  their  acts  of  violence  and  robbery 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  Fate.  I  would  insist  that  every 
member  of  a  family  should  learn  drawing,  for  drawing  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  using  our  eyes  and  hands  as  nature 
intended  that  they  should  be  used.  I  laugh  at  my  stupidity 
in  letting  so  many  precious  years  of  my  life  pass  over  without 
ever  thinking  on  the  simple  art  of  putting  down  on  paper 
anything  that  I  saw  before  me.  Such  is  our  indolent  stupidity, 
such  the  wonderful  want  of  exercise  in  which  we  let  our 
senses  grow  up,  that  when  at  the  age  of  twenty  we  are  told  to 
delineate  with  a  pencil  the  simplest  object  we  see  before  us, 
we  stare  as  if  told  to  do  something  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  human  ability. 

I  am  really  much  surprised  that  Mr  Melvin  had  been 
praising  my  Latin  versification,  having  been  lately  much 
more  occupied  with  Italian,  German,  and  Greek  than  with 
Latin,  and  being  destitute  of  dictionaries  and  other  such 
machinery  I  did  not  expect  my  poor  effusions  would  meet 
with  such  attention.  However,  if  I  reflect  how  much  time  I 
spent  on  Latin  in  Aberdeen,  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  so 
many  other  useful  studies,  I  would  be  a  great  thick-head 
indeed  if  I  could  not  scribble  off  a  few  verses ;  and  besides 
English,  I  have  now  three  tongues  which  are  almost  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  mother  tongue — German,  Italian,  and 
Latin.    I  have  also  been  labouring  with  perseverance  at  Greek, 
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have  acquired  the  modern  pronunciation,  and  can  now  speak 
in  the  language  of  Plato.  I  have  now  collected  my  materials 
for  my  Italian  Essay,  but  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  turning 
over  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  lies  before  me.  A  French 
literatus  has  written  something  on  the  same  subject,  but  as 
what  he  says  savours  rather  of  French  superficialness  I  shall 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  refuting  him. 

But  why  do  I  chatter  of  my  own  poor  self  when  the  interests 
of  a  whole  State  claim  your  attention  ?  Our  ^revolution  is  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  formidable  appearance.  The  whole  north  part 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  has  rebelled,  and  not  content  with 
establishing  liberal  principles  in  their  own  domains,  are  advanc- 
ing to  Rome  in  order  to  crown  their  triumph  by  making  the 
capital  acknowledge  their  independence.  The  advanced-guard 
are  now  within  forty  miles  of  Rome,  and  a  small  skirmish  has 
taken  place  in  which  the  Papal  troops  have  had  the  upper 
hand.  But  this  decides  nothing,  the  main  body  being  very 
strong,  and  by  all  accounts  very  well  disciplined.  Ancona 
and  Bologna,  the  two  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  head  the  revolt,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  will  make  out  their  point.  Their  particular  views 
are  unknown,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  decidedly 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  though  they  may 
allow  him  to  retain  his  spiritual  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
head  of  the  Church,  will  certainly  never  yield  to  his  temporal 
authority.  The  Pope  has  done  all  that  he  could  by  edicts, 
some  of  which  spoke  the  gentle  language  of  flattery,  and 
others  the  high  tone  of  intimidation.  But  he  has  found  him- 
self at  last  obliged  to  take  to  more  serious  means  of  defence, 
and  has  to  that  effect  established  his  headquarters  at  Civita 
Castellano,  a  strong  place  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Rome  on  the  Florence  road.  Here  the  Papal  troops  as  yet 
hold  out  against  the  insurgents,  but  how  long  they  may  do  so 
is  not  known,  and  the  opposite  party  is  by  all  accounts  not 
only  determined  but  numerous.  But  how  do  matters  stand  in 
Rome,  and  why  have  you  not  long  ago  left  it  ?  During  the 
Carnival  a  few  discontented  persons  attempted  to  disturb  the 
peace,  but  their  number  was  so  small  that  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  truth  is  that  the  residence  of  the  Pope  and  the  high 
ecclesiastics,  the  splendour  of  continually  recurring  religious 
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ceremonies,  and  the  wide-stretching  influence  of  the  never- 
sleeping  priest,  keep  a  great  part  of  the  Romans  in  firm  and 
constant  attachment  to  the  existing  government.  The  higher 
classes  find  it  their  interest  to  support  the  powers  that  be,  of 
whatever  sort  they  are,  and  the  lower  classes  are  so  unin- 
structed  as  to  consider  rebellion  against  the  Pope  as  equivalent 
to  rebellion  against  God.  Thus  there  only  remain  a  few  of  the 
well-educated  middle  classes  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  favour 
the  party  of  the  Bolognese,  and  this  party  is  too  small  and  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  make  any  head  against  the  opposite  party. 
Thus  Rome  presents  a  contrast  to  the  provinces,  and  it  is  there- 
fore likely  that  not  without  considerable  bloodshed  can  the 
present  affair  blow  out.  However,  as  the  issue  entirely  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  insurgents, — and  their  number  is  not  as 
yet  known, — nothing  certain  can  be  prophesied  on  the  subject. 
As  to  myself,  I  really  do  not  think  I  shall  take  flight  immedi- 
ately ;  but  I  am  winding  up  my  affairs  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  be  able  to  start  whenever  it  appears  necessary.  So  long  as 
the  libraries  are  open  here  I  think  I  will  stay ;  besides  that, 
Mr  Bunsen  is  very  useful  to  me  in  lending  me  books.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  to  Florence.  Should  the  road  get  worse 
instead  of  better,  I  will  in  all  likelihood  go  by  sea.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  make  no  movement  before  consulting  with  my 
constant  friend  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
political  state  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  Roman  States, 
enable  him  to  be,  in  such  a  case,  the  most  trustworthy  adviser. 
Meanwhile  you  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  life  which  I  am 
seeing.  You  can't  imagine  what  a  wonderful  excitement  has 
arisen  in  this  peaceful  city,  every  one  asking  what  news  ? 
what  news  ?  and  every  one  having  a  story  to  tell  which  rarely 
agrees  with  that  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
teach  a  person  that  life  is  a  reality — what  we  have  formerly 
only  known  it  to  be  from  history;  a  continual  scene  of 
hubbub  and  confusion ;  a  continual  fermentation  from  which 
vinegar  is  much  more  generally  produced  than  wine. 

Let  us,  however,  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  is  shaking  to  its  foundations,  the 
land  of  the  dark  mountain  and  the  purple  heather  remains 
steady  and  unshaken  in  its  own  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness. 
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That  Caledonia's  land  of  all  the  rest, 

Alone  with  peace  and  happiness  is  blest ; 

That  like  the  rocks  wh?ch  guard  her  Northern  strand, 

Firm  and  immovable  is  Scotia's  land. 

While  other  nations,  like  the  waves  that  roll 

In  floods  unceasing  round  the  Northern  Pole, 

With  every  wind  are  turned,  and  praise  to-day 

What  Parliaments  to-morrow  vote  away. 

You  see,  when   I  touch  upon  a  favourite  subject  I  do  not 
altogether  forget  my  light-headedness. 

I  have  a  project  in  my  head  to  set  on  foot  a  controversy 
about  the  Greek  pronunciation,  as  I  think  it  quite  plain  that 
our  professors  are  wrong  in  not  adopting  the  pronunciation  of 
modern  Greek.     This  is  not  a  dead  but  a  living  language. 

Rome,  February  10th,  1830. 

Dear  Father,  —  The  meridian  splendour  of  liberty  now 
begins  to  dawn  on  the  darkly  benighted  plains  of  Italy.  No 
more  let  it  be  said  to  our  scorn  and  shame  that  the  nation  which 
once  could  boast  of  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  spirits 
is  in  modern  times  the  only  nation  in  which  the  voice  of 
liberty  has  not  been  heard.  Bologna,  Forli,  and  Ravenna 
have  shaken  themselves  loose  from  the  Papal  yoke.  This  is 
the  authentic  news  of  to-day,  and  I  call  upon  all  friends  of 
liberty  to  rejoice  with  me  at  the  event.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
murders  and  suchlike  nonsense.  If  such  take  place  we  can 
only  say  that  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty  is  more  honour- 
able than  life  in  the  bondage  of  slavery.  But  to  be  serious. 
There  are  some  disturbances  in  the  North  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  and  two  Cardinals  have  gone  off  to  Bologna  to  see 
if  they  can  bring  that  obstinate  people  to  their  senses.  The 
Bolognese  have  long  been  discontented,  and  a  little  before  the 
election  of  our  new  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  they  sent  a  message 
to  their  Eminences  the  Cardinals  in  conclave  assembled,  and 
besought  them  for  permission  to  have  a  Carnival,  with  the 
strange,  and  in  Rome  long  unheard-of,  addition  that  if  they 
did  not  get  permission  the}'-  would  take  it.  Thus  prepared 
for  a  revolt,  the  Bolognese,  even  after  getting  this  permission, 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle,  and  therefore  they 
disarmed  the  miserable  military  of  his  Holiness  and  formed  a 
civil  guard.     Only  one  thing  I  beg  and  beseech  of  you.     In 
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Rome  there  cannot  be  any  commotion.  It  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  things.  Therefore  I  pray  Miss  Stodart  not  to 
imagine  that  she  sees  the  bloody  head  of  her  nephew  stuck 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion written  in  French  and  in  English  and  in  Italian,  "  Behold 
the  head  of  a  democrat "  ! ! 

I  am  reading  an  immense  number  of  all  sorts  of  books  on 
antiquities — principally  in  Italian  and  German.  I  am  also 
striving  to  accomplish  myself  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  having 
made  acquaintance  with  a  Greek  student  here,  I  take  instruc- 
tion from  him  in  Modern  Greek,  which  is  hardly  in  anything 
different  from  the  Ancient.  I  wish  to  return  as  much  as 
possible  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  I  am  practising 
speaking  in  the  Modern  Greek,  and  can  now  with  facility 
express  my  views  in  that  language.  Yes,  language  of  Homer, 
there  is  none  like  thee !  How  fain  would  I  visit  the  sacred 
fields  where  thou  art  at  present  spoken  almost  in  the  same 
purity  as  at  the  age  of  the  Maeonian  bard.  Wonderful 
language !  For  the  space  of  nearly  3000  years,  in  which 
period  other  languages  have  been  so  corrupted  as  to  be 
scarce  recognisable,  and  new  languages  have  been  born  and 
grown  up  and  arrived  at  their  old  age,  thou  hast  continued 
to  live  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  thy  unfading  beauties  are 
now  almost  as  fresh  as  at  the  time  when  Athens  was  a  city  of 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians  !  I  need  not  conceal  from  you 
my  desire  to  go  to  Greece,  but  I  presume  not  to  ask  another 
favour  from  a  father  who  has  already  treated  me  much  better 
than  I  deserve.  Would  that  I  had  only  been  as  well  prepared 
for  profiting  by  my  travels  when  I  set  out  as  I  am  now.  I 
set  out  a  child,  but  I  intend  to  come  home  a  man.     Greece, 

0  Greece !  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  rascal !  When  you  have 
distinguished  yourself  in  the  world,  then  you  may  go  to 
Greece." 

I  see  Henry  Glassford  Bell  often.     He  is  the  cleverest  fellow 

1  know. 

Romk,  April  11,  1831. 

Dear  Father, —  .  .  .  The  truth  is  I  am  getting  an  immense 
deal  too  liberal  to  render  it  probable  that  I  will  ever  submit 
to  have  my  mind  fettered  by  the   antiquated  trammels  of 

E 
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Confessions  of  Faith.  Not  that  I  blame  anything  because 
of  its  antiquity,  but  because  I  consider  this  subscription 
to  articles  of  faith  —  and  am  prepared  to  make  good  my 
assertion  before  the  most  learned  theologians  of  your  whole 
Church — as,  in  its  own  nature,  one  of  the  most  glaring 
pieces  of  absurdity  and  injustice  that  ever  was  imposed  on 
the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  the  human  race.  I  am  really 
afraid  that  I  will  lead  a  miserable  life  for  some  time  after  I 
come  back  within  the  bosom  of  your  Calvinistic  Church,  being 
so  full  of  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  religious  opinions, 
gathered  without  any  selection  but  which  I  regarded  as 
truth,  dictated  from  Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
and  Deism,  that  I  will  be  in  danger  of  disputing  with  every 
second  man  I  meet  with.  But  so  much  the  better — my 
disputatious  qualities  have  been  well  schooled  this  winter. 
What  with  Catholics  and  Infidels,  I  have  had  at  times  enough 
to  do ;  and  the  other  day  found  myself  engaged  in  a  Latin 
disputation  with  a  German  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  is  so 
absurd  as  to  be  an  Atheist,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge 
nothing  but  organic  polarity  for  God.  Henry  Glassford 
Bell  and  I  have  also  had  not  a  few  very  hot  arguments  on 
the  subject  of  miracles.  There  are  very  few  young  men  for 
whom  I  have  a  greater  respect  than  for  Bell.  He  is  really  a 
most  noble  fellow,  always  in  good  humour,  and  always  clear- 
headed and  always  working,  and  what  is  better  still,  working 
to  good  purpose. 

I  composed  forty  lines  of  a  German  ode  the  other  day  on  the 
Poles,  and  I  propose  to  give  it  to  a  sweet  Polish  angel  whom  I 
know  here,  and  who,  though  not  so  softly  beautiful  as  Minna, 
yet  casts  from  her  large  Juno  eyes  a  dart  of  intelligence  and 
a  flow  of  the  most  disinterested  benevolence. 

Yes,  sweetest  maiden  !  when  I  look  on  thee 
My  soul  is  wrapt  in  noblest  ecstasy; 
Escaped  from  dregs  of  earth,  it  mounts  on  high, 
And  courts  the  purer  regions  of  the  sky. 

There  he  goes,  the  hot-headed  madcap !  What !  he  pretend 
to  be  a  Professor  of  Greek  ?  He  must  first  learn  to  be  a 
Professor  of  Common  -  Sense  !  But  hear  you  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?     Shall  a  person   understand   those   passages   in 
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Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  Venus  and  Helen, 
who  never  felt  experimentally  what  the  influence  of  beauty 
really  is  ?  I  wot  not.  No  more  than  a  dastardly  moral 
preacher  who  never  felt  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
whose  mean  and  base  soul  is  content  to  put  off  his  audi- 
ence with  "cauld  kail  het  again,"  can  make  any  effect  on 
the  sleepy  sinners  who  are  seated  before  him. 

I  was  dining  the  other  day  with  Conseglier  Kestner,  the 
Hanoverian  Ambassador.  He  is  a  great  antiquarian,  and 
showed  me  his  treasure  of  varieties,  over  which  we  had  a 
long  chit-chat.  When  I  return  I  hope  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  play  no  small  part  amongst  the  literary  men  of  our  day ; 
but  I  am  a  terrible  reformer,  and  my  opinions  on  many 
subjects  are  directly  opposite  to  those  prevailing  among  you. 
So  much  the  better.  I  hope  to  get  some  squabbling.  A 
general  reform  is  certainly  necessary  in  the  present  grammar- 
school  system,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  students  must  get  a 
knock  on  the  head.  The  Presbyteries  require  a  severe  shake, 
and  the  quantum  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  generally 
possessed  by  the  theologians  is  a  real  mockery. 

Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  my  dear  friends  John 
Brown  and  William  Dyce. 

Rome,  May  3rd. 

Dear  Father, — When  you  have  read  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
letter,1  which  is  on  the  opposite  page,  I  hope  I  need  say  little 
in  my  own  defence  for  prolonging  my  stay  here  beyond  the 

1  Sir, —  ...  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in  coming 
to  Scotland,  and  to  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  how  glad  I  have  been  to  have 
known  your  son  in  Rome,  whose  acquirements,  whose  pure  zeal  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  whose  excellent  qualities  of  heart  have  endeared  him  to 
me  and  my  friends  in  Germany  and  at  Rome  to  a  very  high  degree. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  you  of  what  importance  it  will  be  to  him 
to  be  able  to  finish  a  literary  research  he  has  begun  at  this  place.  He  scarcely 
can  work  it  anywhere  else  but  here,  on  account  of  the  monuments  he  must 
observe  and  describe,  and  it  would  certainly  be  very  much  to  be  regretted  if  he  was 
to  give  it  up  entirely,  after  having  bestowed  upon  it  many  months  of  study  and 
research.  ...  I  request  of  you,  sir,  not  to  withhold  from  him  your  sanction 
of  such  a  prolonged  stay  of  two  months,  which  I  can  give  you  the  most  positive 
assurance  will  be  of  most  essential  use  and  importance  to  him.  The  work 
which  thus  he  will  be  able  to  finish  on  the  6pot  will  do  him  honour  in  the 
literary  world  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany. 
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period  assigned  me.  I  had  a  long  debate  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  should  leave  my  researches  unfinished  or  venture 
to  encroach  a  little  more  on  your  paternal  kindness.  At 
last,  however,  the  principles  of  honour  and  pride  prevailed, 
and  I  determined  to  risk  everything  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  with  which  my  personal  honour  was  so  much  connected. 
I  hope  you  understand  well  the  nature  of  my  circumstances. 
I  thought  to  get  off  with  a  neat  essay  in  Italian,  but  soon 
found  myself  engaged  in  a  learned  investigation,  and  Professor 
Gerhard  and  Chevalier  Bunsen,  seeing  I  was  likely  to  produce 
something  of  great  importance,  supported  me  in  my  resolution 
to  prosecute  these  investigations. 

Rome,1  July  9th. 

Dear  Father, — I  have  again  ventured  upon  your  indul- 
gence with  a  few  of  my  hasty  satires  in  rhyme — English, 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian — from  which,  if  you  can 
conclude  nothing  else,  you  may  at  heart  derive  the  assurance 
that  your  vagabond  son  is,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  B.  will  be  a  little 
severe  on  all  my  silly  effusions.  Nevertheless,  I  must  be 
sincere  and  tell  you  that  lame  as  my  attempts  are  at  rhyme, 
poetry  has  for  some  time  past  been  my  most  favourite  form 
of  recreation, — another  of  those  strange  topsy-turvys  with 
which  my  short  life  has  been  so  replete.  Indeed,  I  have 
some  distant  gleanings  that  I  am  destined  either  for  a 
philosopher  or  a  tragic  poet.  I  was  never  destined  to 
preach  Calvinism  and  be  called  a  saint  by  a  set  of  elect 
young  ladies ;  much  less  could  I  endure  to  preach  cold  philo- 
sophy to  a  set  of  empty  benches,  like  Dr  Inglis.  Therefore, 
I  patiently  hope  that  some  vocation  will  be  pointed  out  to 
me  more  suitable  to  my  genius.  Henry  Glassford  Bell  said 
he  thought  I  was  a  linguist,  and  indeed  I  have  a  wonderful 
facility  in  learning  languages,  and  I  intend  to  improve  this 
gift.  I  told  you  that  I  had  written  an  Archaeological  essay 
in  Latin.  On  the  suggestion  of  Gerhard  and  Bunsen,  I  have 
made  a  second  edition  of  it  in  Italian.  This  has  pleased 
wonderfully  the  powers  that  be,  and  it  is  to  be  published 

1  Two  letters,  written  entirely  in  Italian  verse,  are  omitted. 
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immediately  in  the  well-known  periodical  'Annali  dell' 
instituto  de  correspondenza  Archaeologica  per  l'anno  1831.' 
The  essay,  Gerhard  says,  will  place  me  side  by  side  amongst 
the  first  literati  in  Europe,  since  no  production  of  pert, 
prattling,  shallow  young  wits  can  possibly  find  place  in  a  work 
such  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  The  names  of  Bunsen, 
Gerhard,  Kestner,  Millingen,  Muller,  Gill-Dodwell,  are  a  few 
of  those  into  whose  atmosphere  my  present  production  will 
introduce  me.  Being  obliged  to  write  the  said  essay  in 
Italian,  I  took  myself  to  the  reading  of  the  Italian  classics,  in 
order  to  make  my  Italian  as  elegant  and  accurate  as  to  be 
presentable  to  the  eye  of  the  most  critical  public.  I  find  myself 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  among  the  ancients, 
and  Leopardi,  Foscolo,  Monti,  &c,  among  the  moderns. 


Rome,  Aiqust  19,  1831. 

My  dear  Aunt, — Herewith 

Miss  Stodart's  Lament  on  her  Nephew. 

i. 

I  wyte  he  is  an  unco  loon : 
Wi'  skelpin'  up  and  skelpin'  doon, 
He  ne'er  thinks  o'  returning  soon 
To  see  his  auntie. 

II. 

And  for  his  honest  sainted  mither, 
He  has  forgot  her  a'  thegither. 
For  twa  lang  years  he  disna  swither 
To  bide  abroad. 

in. 

And  when  at  last  he  comes  to  see  us, 
Then  may  the  Lord  in  love  be  wi'  us, 
And  from  his  German  doctrine  free  us 
And  Roman  lore. 

IV. 

0  brother  Sandy,  you  were  doited, 
Or  rather  by  the  Deil  benighted, 
When,  a'  my  faithfu'  warnings  slighted, 
You  sent  him  off. 
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V. 


Of  old  he  was  sae  unco  guid, 
And  always  in  a  sober  mood, 
But  now  the  callant  is  gane  wud, 
Or  rather  worse. 

VI. 

The  flippant  laddie's  turned  sae  wise 
That  Knox  and  Calvin  to  despise 
Is  grown  a  virtue  in  his  eyes. 

The  Lord  forgie  him. 

VII. 

O'er  German  Ideologic  lore 

Wi'  eagerness  he  learned  to  pore 

And  Koman  idols  to  adore 

It  didna  shame  him. 

VIII. 

"What  signifies  his  learning  all 
If  he  forget  to  save  his  saul, 
And  into  Satan's  clutches  fall. 

The  Lord  forbid  it ! 

IX. 

Upon  my  troth,  we  needna  fash 
To  mak  the  loon  sae  unco  gash, 
We  dinna  mean  that  he  should  dash 
Amo'  the  learned. 

x. 

But  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
That  they  life's  evils  may  endure, 
And  o'  the  ither  warld  be  sure 
By  faith  alone. 

XI. 

0  Sandy,  Sandy,  'tis  nae  jest, 

1  speak  the  language  o'  my  breast, 
I  canna  say  how  I'm  opprest 

Aboot  the  laddie. 
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XII. 

Grae,  brither,  bring  the  callant  hame, 
'Tis  yours  this  rambling  soul  to  tame, 
And  if  he  heeds  nae  ither  name 

He'll  mind  his  Daddie. 

You  see  I  am  determined  to  burden  you  with  my  butterfly 
versifications,  which  Phave  now  got  into  such  a  habit  of  mak- 
ing that  I  can  seldom  resist  the  temptation ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  above  epistolary  prologue,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  feel 
offended  by  anything  that  may  therein  savour  either  of 
juvenile  impudence,  disrespect  to  my  aunt,  or  enmity  to  the 
"  guid  auld  Kirk  o'  Scotland,"  the  whole  being  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  humour  intended  not  to  offend  Miss  Stodart  but  to 
amuse  Mr  Blackie.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  I 
am  either  a  Neologian  or  a  despiser  of  our  worthy  Reforma- 
tion champion,  John  Knox ;  for  though  I  have  made  a 
changeless  vow  so  long  as  I  live  to  call  no  man  master  upon 
earth,  yet  am  I  far  from  the  silly  vanity  of  seeking  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  by  exclaiming  in  shallow  Philippics  against 
that  which  all  the  world  has  agreed  to  acknowledge  excellent 
and  admirable. 

John  Knox,  he  was  a  stout  and  sturdy  soul, 
And  like  a  tempest  did  he  rage  and  howl. 
For  when  the  mighty  waters  stagnant  lie, 
No  zephyr  soft  its  floods  can  purify. 
But  from  the  stormy  regions  of  the  morn 
The  tempest  on  Destruction's  wings  is  borne, 
And  moving  to  their  depths  the  pulsed  waves 
Thus  the  whole  mass  from  foul  corruption  saves  ! 

But  whither  flies  my  pen,  and  shall  my  page 

Be  never  free  from  this  poetic  rage  1 

Apollo,  sanctify  thy  wayward  son  ; 

Reject  him  quite,  or  make  him  quite  thy  own. 

"Why  should  my  Muse  sing  such  erratic  strain, 

And  over-glowing  fever  heat  my  brain  1 

Thy  other  sons  more  favoured  in  thy  sight, 

Indwellest  thou  with  ever  fresh  delight. 

But  me  thou  seizest  like  a  man  possessed, 

And  fill'st  with  too  much  God  my  mortal  breast, 

For  like  a  meteor  shines  my  flickering  song, 

To  vanish  into  nothingness  ere  long. 
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It  will  certainly  require  some  strong  assurance  to  force  me 
into  the  belief  that  this  is  poetry ;  but  these  verses  flow  from 
my  pen  with  such  facility  in  all  measures,  in  all  languages 
(all,  of  course,  means  five  or  six),  that  they  run  more  fluently 
than  my  prose.  'Tis  certain  that  this  last  month  I  have 
scribbled  more  verses  than  prose,  and  have  got  through  the 
first  canto  of  '  Orlando  Furioso '  in  English  verse. 

But  come  prosaic  dullness,  and  begone 
This  wild  and  wanton  versifying  fun. 

Yes,  and  it  shall  be  gone.  I  am  just  returned  from  Fras- 
cati,  where  I  have  been  entertained  by  his  Prussian  Excel- 
lency for  two  weeks.  My  essay  now  finished — corrected  and 
all  —  has  received  his  most  perfect  approbation,  and  Mr 
Gerhard  says  it  will  even  create  a  sensation  in  the  learned 
world ;  but  we  must  not  crow  before  the  battle's  fought.  I 
cannot  wait  six  weeks  for  the  printing  of  this  performance, 
and  intend  therefore  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute 
and  leave  Rome  immediately.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  Mr 
Bunsen's  family  delighted  me. 

But  dull  prosaic  terms  can  ill  express 

The  high  perfection  of  such  holiness. 

Come,  moderates  and  high-flyers,  see 

Here  what  you  are  not,  but  you  all  should  be. 

More  I  have  seen  of  Christianity 

In  the  small  circle  of  one  family 

Than  all  the  sermons,  Evangelic  pride, 

Or  droning  Moderation's  art  hath  made. 

For  in  this  living  book,  Divinity 

Shines  brighter  than  in  Embro's  library. 

In  life,  not  books,  we  learn  that  truth  to  know 

Which  did  from  active  Virtue's  Teacher  flow. 

I  had  some  private  talk  with  Mr  Bunsen  about  Christi- 
anity, in  which  it  came  out  that  I  was  only  an  admirer  of 
the  ethical  part  of  the  religion.  I  told  him  that  its  peculiar 
doctrines  had  long,  or  rather  always,  appeared  to  me  utterly 
inexplicable  and  full  of  contradictions. 

Rome,  Sept.  1,  1831. 

Dear  Father, — To-morrow  I  leave  Rome.  I  was  long 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  the  serious  consideration  that 
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I  really  must  leave  Rome  at  last.  But  to-morrow  dissipates 
the  illusion.  I  set  off  on  foot  with  a  German  painter  to 
Florence,  and  from  thence  through  Venice  and  Milan  to 
Munich. 

My  essay  has  met  with  the  greatest  applause  on  all  hands, 
as  well  for  the  Italian  as  for  the  antiquarian  matter.  It  will 
procure  me  a  name  and  a  character — a  thing  of  some  con- 
sequence. I  have  got  regular  certificates  drawn  out  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  and  by  several  learned  men  here  as 
to  my  classical  attainments  and  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  and  literature.  If  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  testi- 
monials they  may  serve  at  least  as  an  incentive  to  render 
myself  so.  I  leave  Rome  with  a  heavy  heart,  not  because  of 
the  antiquities,  for  I  have  got  tired  of  them,  but  because  of 

the  friends  I  hold  so  dear  and  because .     I  am  really  in 

love  with .     What  ?     O  the  rogue  !     Yes,  I  always  knew 

Italy  was  a  demoralising  country  !  Did  you,  Miss  B.  ?  So  it 
is ;  but  I  have  been  more  in  company  with  Germans  in  Rome 
than  with  Italians ;  and  as  to  Clotilda  —  sweet,  dignified, 
amiable  Clotilda  Baldaviari — I  protest  before  gods  and  men 
I  never  got  more  than  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  her  since 
I  came  here.  But  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  so 
desperately  in  love  with  her;  because  a  woman  without 
moral  dignity — hear,  ye  flirts,  and  give  ear,  ye  coquettes — 
is  not  worth — a  straw.     As  to  Clotilda, 

She  is  not  pretty — more  like  Juno  she 
Than  Venus,  shines  in  female  dignity. 
And  in  her  darting  eyes  not  vile  desire, 
But  rays  of  intellectual  light  inspire. 
The  silent  gaze  of  admiration  while 

I  was  going  to  say  something  about  her  "  kinder  looks  not 
wandering  to  beguile,"  but  found  that  I  was  not  in  the 
humour  for  doggerel. 

Bonn,  October  2Uh,  1831. 

Dearest  Father, —  ...  My  greatest  fault  is  that  I  have 
lived  too  much  on  theory  and  in  the  air,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  I  have  an  overdone  disgust  at  the  low 
shuffling  business  of  common  life,  and  must  always  shape  my 
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own  course,  whether  it  agree  with  the  usages  of  mankind  or 
not.  All  these  things,  in  the  excessive  degree  that  I  possess 
them,  are  great  faults ;  but  amidst  them  all  I  am  conscious  of 
one  merit — a  conscientious  desire  and  endeavour  to  do  my 
duty.  .  .  .  My  powers  I  now  feel  in  their  full  development ; 
conscious  strength  now  urges  on  to  a  certain  goal  my  former 
weak  and  languid  efforts  ;  and  if  my  bodily  members  only  do 
their  service  as  instruments,  there  is  a  directing  power  within 
which  cannot  be  contented  with  childish  game.  But  though 
I  have  pulled  down,  I  have  not  built  up ;  the  rubbish  is 
removed,  and  only  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building 
is  laid.  And  as  I  approach  the  task  of  erection  I  am  conscious 
of  two  handicaps.  My  speculations  are  too  theoretical — too 
little  sobered  by  practice  and  practical  application.  Secondly, 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  entertain  ideas  on  most  subjects 
quite  contrary  to  those  generally  received.  I  live  in  an 
imaginary  world  where  perfect  justice  is  the  hinge  on  which 
hangs  the  whole  machine  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  pivot 
on  which  turns  each  and  the  smallest  individual  part  of  this 
machine.  I  look  upon  the  existing  world  and  find  it  full  of 
the  most  selfish  injustice.  To  one  who  measures  everything 
not  from  practical  experience  of  what  really  exists,  but  from 
a  priori  conclusions  of  what  should  exist,  the  world  seems 
one  mass  not  only  of  absurdity  and  confusion,  but  of  selfish- 
ness and  duplicity — the  most  hateful  species  of  crime.  I  am 
more  governed  by  poetical  feeling  than  is  good  for  me.  .  .  . 
I  want  too  many  reformations.  I  have  no  mercy  for  existing 
conditions,  however  custom  may  have  rendered  them,  if  they 
only  be  contrary  to  the  eternal  propriety  and  harmony  of 
things ;  the  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  flatter  statesmen,  priests,  and  professors  in  order  to 
get  into  place,  my  opinions  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
would  disgust  all  such  people  at  the  first  interview. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  me  very  impudent  and 
assuming  in  writing  you  such  a  letter.  But  the  main  thing 
is  that  we  must  understand  one  another.  You  must  know 
what  I  am,  good  and  bad,  in  order  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
me.  If  you  think  I  am  worth  being  well  treated — as  you 
have  hitherto  perhaps  thought  too  much — I  shall  be  grateful 
and  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  please  you.     If  you  think 
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my  character  is  such  as  you  cannot  look  upon  with  pleasure, 
disown  and  reject  me.  I  will  bear  it  with  patience.  I 
seriously  fear  that  you  expect  more  from  me  than  I  am  able 
to  give ;  my  ideas  of  human  perfection  and  perfectibility 
may  be  very  different  from  yours.  As  to  my  scepticism,  it  is 
not  final.  I  have  cleared  the  ground  perhaps  of  flowers  as 
well  as  weeds ;  no  matter,  the  flowers  will  grow  so  much  the 
better  afterwards. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Brougham,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  Coleridge.  Brougham 
is  a  second  Canning.1 

1  There  were  no  letters  preserved  during  the  next  nine  years.  These  years, 
which  Miss  Stoddart  calls  "  years  of  struggle,"  were  notable  for  John  Stuart 
Blackie's  final  decision  not  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
for  his  preparation  for  the  Bar.  While  studying  for  this  purpose,  he  published 
his  translation  of  '  Faust,'  which  met  with  an  instant  success,  and  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  such  authorities  on  German  Literature  as  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  was  also  kept  busy  contributing  articles  on 
German  Literature  and  History  to  '  Blackwood'  and  the  leading  reviews,  and  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  was  installed  in  his  office  after  a  severe 
fight  over  the  question  of  Tests,  which  personal  struggle  eventually  led  to  Parlia- 
mentary reform. 


Letters  to  Elizabeth   Helen  Wyld. 

1840-1841. 


32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  17th,  1840. 

My  dear  Eliza, — I  have  sufficient  sympathy  with  you 
regarding  the  leap  from  1799  to  1811.  I  am  as  obstinate  as 
a  dog  on  the  scent  myself,  and  will  only  read  where  my  own 
nose  points,  were  all  the  libraries  of  all  the  Ptolemies  around 
me.  But  after  all  we  must  take  what  we  can  get  in  this 
world,  and  in  this  sense  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doctrine 
of  contentment ;  but  if  by  contentment  you  mean  comfortable 
self-satisfaction  with  what  we  are  and  have  and  do  at  any 
particular  moment,  then  so  far  as  I  see  you  sin  against  the 
Law  of  the  Universe,  which  is  Perfectionation — that  is  to  say, 
progression  from  bad  to  good,  from  good  to  better,  and  from 
better  to  best.  And  this  progression  is  affected  by  activity, 
and  no  person  is  active  who  is  contented  with  rest.  We 
make  the  Sabbath  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Very  foolish  ! 
It  is  and  was  the  last,  and  is  a  symbol  of  enjoyment  of  work 
done  during  the  six  days-  that  precede  ;  work  being  the  very 
proper  business  and  definition  of  life,  yea,  Life  itself.  And 
so  I  think  also  I  have  given  you  my  commentary  on  that 
text,  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief.  I  suppose  the  text 
must  be  understood  as  dreams  are,  or  as  many  other  texts  are 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  their  contrary,  for  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  praises  wisdom  above  all  things,  and  so  do  I.  I 
can  conceive  no  happiness  higher  than  activity.  When  you 
are' passive,  eating  peppery  dishes,  you  are  not  half  so  happy 
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as  when  you  are  singing  or  dancing,  or  writing,  or  doing 
anything,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  the  larger  share  of  the 
deed  belongs  to  you.  Now,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a 
man  is  always  and  without  limit  active,  and  there  is  no 
nobler  sort  of  activity  unless  it  be  Creation,  which  in  the 
proper  sense  belongs  to  God,  and  improperly  and  by  reflec- 
tion to  poets  and  inventors  of  all  kinds. 

So  much  for  the  principle  and  the  theory  of  the  matter. 
But  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  put  oft*  a  sensible  woman  like  you 
with  fine  phrases  ;  so  I  had  better  be  honest  at  once  and 
confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pain  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  what  they  who  choose  to  be  ignor- 
ant may  avoid.  For  unfortunately  there  are  fools  in  the 
world,  and  the  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  the  deeds  of 
splendid  fools,  which,  when  we  read  them,  will  often  make 
us  weep,  but  sometimes  scarcely  afford  matter  for  a  smile. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  abominated  history  on 
account  of  the  sad  contrast  this  real  presents  to  our  noblest 
ideals ;  but  what  can  a  poor  wretch  do  ?  Can  I  make  the 
air  clearer  by  shutting  my  eyes  ?  After  all,  wisdom  consists 
in  the  constant  knowledge  of  the  worst  things  with  the  con- 
stant desire  and  endeavour  to  make  them  the  best. 

So  far,  Joseph  Surface,  admirable  sentiments !  I  am  a 
born  preacher,  so  you  will  excuse  my  prosiness  ;  but  having 
been  so  rash  as  to  ask  for  a  "  commentary,"  you  have  reason 
to  be  happy  if  it  does  not,  like  many  of  the  genus,  altogether 
drown  the  text  which  it  was  intended  to  expound.  As  for 
happiness  in  prospect  and  retrospect,  my  principal  happiness 
consists  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  happiness  generally  seems  to  come,  like  health  and 
holiness,  by  the  will  and  by  the  spirit  of  God,  no  man  knows 
whence  or  whither.  I  am,  however,  a  bit  of  a  Stoic,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  a  Philosopher,  in  these  matters.  I  live  in 
a  state  of  habitual  preparation  for  the  worst.  I  never  paint 
out  grand  pictures  of  the  future,  so  I  seldom  or  never  find  my 
happiness  less  in  reality  than  in  prospect.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you,  or  any  of  my  friends,  so  very  old  as  I  am  in 
this  regard.  Rejoice  therefore,  0  young  maid,  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

I   shall   be   glad   to  hear  that   you    have  recovered  your 
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wonted  health  and — spirits  I  need  not  add,  for  I  am  told 
you  amused  yourself  making  faces  at  the  doctor  all  the  time 
the  grave  fool  was  bleeding  you  for  a  complaint  he  did  not 
understand. — Your  cousin,  most  sincerely, 

John  S.  Blackie. 


32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  13th,  1841. 

My  dear  Eliza, — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  can  spend 
an  epistle  on  me  at  an  idle  hour.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
could  mine  and  mole  away  among  Greek  and  German  books 
and  never  weary,  but  the  pretty  play  of  reflection  will  satisfy 
me  no  longer  !  I  must  look  the  living  sun  in  the  face  and 
drink  in  the  originary  light; — that  is  to  say,  life  and  nature, 
and  social  influences  sweet,  as  I  am  always  preaching.  There- 
fore write  me  always  when  you  have  anything  to  say  and  no 
one  to  say  it  to.     My  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  too. 

I  am  not  "  proud,"  and  you  know  well  that  I  am  not,  or 
that  I  am  proud  only  to  the  proud,  which  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  self-defence.  But  among  the  saints  (and  I  am  a 
saint  in  some  things)  there  is  no  pride,  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  are  no  oaths — because  there  is  no  need  of  them. 
But  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  in  this  age,  walled  in 
as  we  are  and  circumvallated  by  heartless  and  unnatural 
prejudices,  thoroughly  to  know  one  another,  and  when  we  do 
know  thoroughly,  to  estimate.  .  .  . 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  father  this  morning,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  felt  himself  a  little  affected  by  internal 
cramps  (allegorically)  from  the  Stodart  stiffness  that  some  of 
you  have  so  primely  over  in  that  hilly  Patmos  of  Gilston. 
Don't  be  angry, — we  have  all  our  particular  original  sin  which 
we  convey  about  with  us.  And  some  of  you  are  stiff'  a  little, 
only  not  you,  therefore  you  have  cause  to  be  thankful.  Shake 
your  ideas  and  your  feelings  loose  and  free,  like  your  locks, 
and  all  men  (except  a  few  curmudgeons)  will  respond;  for 
frankness  and  good  humour  and  confidence  are  infectious. 
Never  fear  to  throw  your  heart  into  the  life,  as  it  were,  of 
your  fellow-man,  even  in  promiscuous  society ;  or  if  you  are 
not  in  the  humour  for  that  (as  will  sometimes  happen),  spread 
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your  soul  out  like  gunpowder  before  him,  and  be  ready  to  take 
fire  at  the  first  spark.    .    .   . 

You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it  with  a  sort  of  indifference, 
but  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  somewhat  worn  out  and  obsolete 
at  present.  There  must  be  a  new  inspiration.  I  do  not  like 
the  present  clergy  at  all,  at  all.  They  have  revived  Christi- 
anity certainly  in  a  sort  of  way,  but  they  have  revived  also 
that  stern,  stiff,  rigid,  monkish,  narrow-chested,  unsympathetic, 
inhuman  Presbyterianism  (which  is  Church-Radicalism)  along 
with  it.  They  have  no  grandeur,  no  largeness,  no  joyousness 
of  soul ;  they  do  not  flap  their  wings  freely  before  the  Lord ; 
they  preach  a  Gospel  all  full  of  corners  and  jaggy  promontories 
and  scholastic  pricks  and  thorns  and  dark  cold  metaphysic 
caves,  where,  if  the  angels  were  sitting,  I  would  not  sit 
along  with  them.  No  !  No  ! !  No  ! ! !  No ! ! ! !  No  ! ! ! ! !  Banish 
me  the  three  hatef ullest  of  hateful  pedants, — classical  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  theologians, — and  give  me  a  natural  healthy 
nature  that  will  dance  and  sing  and  sympathise  in  all  direc- 
tions with  spontaneous  glee,  and  scatter  joyous  thoughts 
freely  as  a  child  does  flowers ;  and  keep  out  of  my  view,  as 
you  would  the  Devil,  that  wiry  monster  with  the  stone  nose 
called  Bigotry,  of  which  you  have  not  a  grain.   .    .    . 

And  now,  no  doubt,  you  will  be  thinking  that  a  certain 
young  man  (for  I  will  call  myself  young  man  till  I  get  a  wife 
into  my  house,  and  every  kind  of  nonsense  out  of  my  head)  is 
very  idle,  scribbling  pages  of  sublime  jumble  to  theological 
young  ladies,  when  he  ought  to  be  pouring  studiously  over  the 
relative  pronoun  and  the  subjunctive  mood.  But,  literally, 
ma  cherie,  I  study  myself  into  a  headache  every  day  with 
stupid  books.  I  am  never  well,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  be, 
when  my  head  is  set  a-working  without  my  heart.  Therefore 
the  necessity  of  writing  to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  bring 
the  blood  back  to  its  home  and  centre.  You  do  not  know 
what  hard  work  I  have  had  among  these  books,  forcing 
myself  from  one  ungracious  meal  of  sand  and  dust  to  another, 
because  nectar  and  ambrosia  is  not  convenient  food  for  mortals. 
We  must  all  drudge,  however,  and  drudge  cheerfully,  and  re- 
main children  all  our  lives. 

I  cannot  come  out  again  to  see  you  so  soon  as  I  should  like, 
because,  as  I  say,  I  must  drudge,  and  quarry  out  and  build  up 
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something  like  a  decent  architecture.  But  I  will  and  shall 
come  certainly  before  the  month  is  out.  And  let  us  be  done 
once  'and  for  all  with  heartless  externalities,  and  the  vain 
ply  of  busy  water-buckets  that  never  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  At  the  bottom  did  you  say,  Civ  ?  No,  not 
altogether  the  bottom  neither  (only  deep  down),  for  there 
is  mud  in  the  bottom,  you  know,  and  gravel  and  many  evil 
things.  Flowers  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  only,  and 
waters  sparkle  only  in  the  sun.  Therefore  not  too  deep,  in 
the  groping  style,  but  only  a  regular,  honest,  hearty  fling  of 
the  fountain.  You  understand.  —  Yours  most  soundly  and 
substantially,  John  S.  Blackie. 


32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  1841. 

My  dear,  dear  Eliza, — Tis  a  shame  on  me,  'tis  not  wise, 
'tis  not  manly,  to  rise  up  from  my  Qui,  quce,  quod — that 
is  to  say,  from  my  Duty — like  a  ball  and  write  letters  to  you, 
full  of  madness,  in  sober  hours.  But  Love,  you  know,  is 
greater  than  Jove,  "king  of  gods  and  men,"  and  that  shall 
excuse  me.  Your  letter  is  sterling ;  you,  yourself,  are  sound. 
I  will  never  preach  to  you  again.  You  do  not  require  it. 
The  time  may  come  soon,  will  come  and  come  again  often,  I 
hope,  when  you  will  require  to  preach  to  me.  Yes,  darling, 
you  shall  be  my  anchor  to  keep  me  fast,  my  root,  my  centre, 
my  "foundation,"  for  I  am  whimsical  a  little  at  times  and 
require  an  Eliza. 

You  are  quite  right  that  all  should  be  done  openly  till 
extremities  compel  secrecy,  which  I  hope  may  never  be.  I 
have  never  practised  subterfuge,  and  hope  I  never  shall.  I 
was  only  afraid  of  bringing  you  into  trouble  unnecessarily. 

Tell  your  father  that  I  am  a  queer  fellow  in  some  things, 
but  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  and  with  some  sense  too,  I  hope. 
I  will  not  allow  him  to  catechise  me,  but  you  may  as  much  as 
you  please.  The  storm  will  soon  blow  over.  Never  mind  it. 
Your  father  is  as  kind  and  true  a  man  at  bottom  as  lives,  but 
he  has  some  crotchets ;  so  have  I.  There  are  rough  stones  on 
the  smoothest  roads  at  times.  God's  blessing  be  with  you. — 
Thine,  in  true  love. 


MANNERS.  8 1 


32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
,  Sept.  2nd,  1841. 

Cara  mia  Carissima,  —  Robert  has  been  here  to-day 
holding  me  a  lecture  on  .  .  .  Manners, — not  on  the  stiff 
Stodart  manners,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  from  me, 
but  on  the  wild,  mad,  abrupt,  harum-skarum  Blackie  manner. 
Well  !  Well,  it  seems  the  "  fire  and  fury,"  which  you  like  so 
well,  frightens  him, — he  is  afraid  these  squibs  and  sky-rockets 
(nothing  better !)  will  blow  you  and  me  up  together  to  the 
moon,  to  the  Paradise  of  fools  !  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
him.  You  know  how  much  I  esteem  him  —  how  much  I 
always  praise  him.  I  never  studied  manners  much,  nor  do  I 
think  that  it  is  a  thing  that  can  be  studied  to  any  advantage. 
Let  a  man  study  kindliness  and  generosity  of  heart  and  his 
manner  cannot  be  very  bad.  However,  my  dear  sweet  love, 
if  there  is  anything  about  my  manner  that  offends  you,  or  is 
naturally  calculated  to  offend  other  people,  preach  me  a  sermon 
on  that  text  and  I  will  listen  to  you  and  obey  you  like  a  child. 
You  have  the  privilege  to  preach  to  me  now  and  always,  my 
darling.  ...  I  were  the  most  hollow  and  substanceless  of 
all  men  did  I  not  tolerate,  did  I  not  court  to  hear  the  truth 
from  you,  the  most  disagreeable  truth,  and  rejoice  in  your 
reproof.  Dear  Eliza,  preach  away  on  Manners  —  Stodart 
manners  and  Blackie  manners  —  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
lecture  sternly,  if  you  can  assume  the  frown,  but  give  me  a 
kiss  before  you  begin  and  another  when  you  are  done.  You 
understand — a  kiss  of  charity  and  then  a  Sermon.  How 
such  a  sermon  tells !  Oh,  my  good  angel,  had  all  men 
misunderstood  me,  there  is  one  who  can  number  all  my 
errors  and  yet  love  the  virtue  that  remains !  That 
is  yourself,  is  it  not  ?  But  I  am  to  go  to  the  Devil,  Pro- 
fessorship and  all,  in  six  months,  your  father  thinks. 
Well,  Time  flies  fast.  We  shall  see.  I  trust  in  God  your 
father  is  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  my  character.  If  I  fail, 
I  shall  fail  not  once  but  twenty  times  before  I  fall.  I  have 
a  spirit;  so  have  you.  We  shall  be  a  match  for  a  mil- 
lion, I  reckon.  And  even  if  it  prove  otherwise, — if  I  tumble, 
tumble,  tumble,  down,  down,  down,  down,  deny-down  to 
Domdaniel !    (read   Southey),   giving    the   lie   to   my   whole 
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past  life,  for  I  never  yet  tumbled,  and  when  I  stumbled,  by 
God's  grace  always  found  my  legs  again,  and  that  speedily, 
— even  if,  if,  if,  if  my  indiarubber  soul  should  prove  to  be 
made  of  lead,  is  it  not  a  contract  "  for  better  and  for  worse," 
my  darling  ?  And  must  you  not  even  be  content  to  tumble 
with  me,  as  you  have  also  the  chance  to  Rise  ?  Oh,  my  true- 
hearted,  my  lioness,  my  heroine,  there  is  no  love  or  friendship 
in  the  world  like  that  which  arises  from  the  partnership  of 
danger  !  Would  you  be  happier  sitting  all  day  doing  noth- 
ing on  a  satin  sofa  at  Bowhill  stuffed  softly  with  bank-notes  ? 
O  no  !  no  !  no  !  Be  not  deceived !  There  is  no  happiness 
except  in  virtuous  activity. 

Another  thing  I  will  tell  you.  Let  your  critical  brothers 
and  sisters  on  the  hillside  beware  how  they  prick  up  my 
Pride,  for  it  is  gigantic.  Let  them  also  beware  of  the 
Volcano  !  I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself — it  is  too  strong ;  but 
when  it  does  break  out,  and  in  a  just  cause,  O  then  let  Pliny 
the  philosopher  not  consider  that  he  will  be  spared  for  his 
wisdom  ! 

They  are  hard  with  you  over  the  water,  I  hear — very  hard  ; 
but  you  know  it  can  come  to  nothing.  So  even  let  the  wind 
blow  till  it  crack  its  cheeks.  Sit  you  silent  and  fold  yourself  in 
your  rectitude,  and  then  when  they  have  exhausted  themselves, 
seize  you  the  proper  moment  to  speak,  and  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  one  decided  rap  !  That  is  the  true  game.  .  .  .  For 
my  part,  I  see  plainly  that  as  certainly  as  sunshine  follows 
cloud,  so  certainly  shall  you  have  happiness  .  .  .  after  this 
unreasoned  racket  is  over.  Nature  is  stronger  than  Art, 
and  God  will  not  be  mocked  of  mortal  man.  You  are  mine 
and  I  am  yours  by  a  soul  contract  written  in  the  books 
of  heaven,  where  neither  lawyer  nor  priest  are  required. 
No  power  on  earth  can  separate  us. 


32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  4,  1841. 

Ma  charmante  Lioness, — Shake  your  mane  gloriously, 
even  as  in  that  broad  manly  letter  which  I  have  just  received  ! 
Be   above   absurdities ;    never  heed  them,  or  consider  them 
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rather  as  things  that  are  not — idle,  cloudy  phantoms,  some- 
times seen  on  the  green  braes,  but  lingering  mostly  on  the 
dark  pestiferous  faces  of  humanity,  which  one  stiff  breath  of 
a  substantial  Reality  will  disperse.  Oh  how  much  of  what 
we  see,  or  seem  to  see,  and  think  and  say,  is  mere  phantom  ! 
And  the  judgments  we  pass  on  one  another  !     O  God  !  O  God  ! 

0  God !  how  shallow,  how  crooked,  how  lamentably  ridic- 
ulous !  I  think,  Eliza,  that  I  have  achieved  some  things  in 
that  grand  and  grandest  work — the  formation  of  character. 

1  judge  nobody  save  those  I  love,  and  I  only  judge  their  ex- 
cellences. I  think  also  that  I  got  this  great  mystery  (for  it  is 
a  mystery)  from  the  New  Testament.  Your  friends  over  the 
water  no  doubt  consider  me  a  perfect  heathen.  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  my  head  will  often  reason  against  my  heart,  and 
deem  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  bright  and  glorious 
promises  is  "too  good  to  be  true."  But  these  doubts  never 
in  the  least  affect  my  instinctive  love  and  reverence  for  every- 
thing that  Jesus  taught  and  did.  I  know  by  experience  that 
there  is  no  satisfying  bliss  for  the  soul  except  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  renovation  of  the  life,  through  all  its 
daily  details  (mark  that !),  by  the  doctrine  of  Love  which 
Christ  preached ;  and  if  you  find  anything  of  an  agreeable 
outward  man  in  me  that  you  can  like,  of  a  stable  and  sub- 
stantial inward  man  that  you  can  esteem,  believe  me  I  have 
that — not  exclusively,  it  were  false  to  say  that,  but  mainly — 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  practical  close-cling- 
ing to  the  heart-reaching  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  For  your 
sweet  sake,  Eliza,  I  would  I  were  outwardly  also  more  respect- 
ably orthodox,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  place  and  of 
this  time ;  but  it  cannot  be,  for  you  are  a  woman  that  can  see 
and  appreciate  the  kernel  of  the  inner  man  (Man,  I  say) 
through  his  creed,  and,  alas !  which,  as  I  see  daily  more  and 
more  with  weeping,  is  how  often  a  mere  decent  dress — some- 
times a  ridiculous  mask ! 

You  see,  my  true  heart's  partner,  where  love  has  brought 
you.  You  are  my  Confessor,  you  are  my  Confession  of 
Faith.  Understand  me  here,  dearest.  Does  not  God  preach 
his  living  Gospel  in  the  heart  and  life  of  a  glowing,  open, 
truthful  woman  more  than  in  the  dry  dusty  pages  of  an  un- 
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couth  old  parchment,  and  within  the  four  corners  of  a  great 
big  theological  folio  which  few  will  read  and  fewer  under- 
stand ?  Sweetest,  when  you  come  to  Aberdeen  and  visit  the 
sick  and  clothe  the  naked  with  my  genuine  catholic  Christina,1 
and  take  me  with  you  at  times  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  accom- 
pany you,  I  shall  then  learn  what  practical  Christianity  is, 
with  a  different  teaching  from  the  folios.  I  tell  you  women, 
you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  That  has  always  been  my 
creed.  Only — know  your  own  Dignity  ! !  Preach  the  gospel 
of  the  heart  and  know  no  compromise.     Be  tyrannical ! 

I  had  a  note — short  and  distant — from  your  father  this 
morning.  He  will  hear  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  he  must 
hear.  I  wrote  him  back  a  short,  decided,  and  dignified  answer 
to  the  effect  that  the  matter  was  no  longer  in  my  hands.  I 
had  pledged  my  word  to  you,  and  never  would  or  could 
change.  He,  of  course,  as  a  parent,  might  remonstrate  with 
you  on  the  impropriety  of  your  choice  and  bring  you  round  to 
his  notions  if  he  could ;  but  my  resolution  is  fixed.  /  will 
take  Eliza  to  Aberdeen  against  all  opposition,  if  Eliza  will 
come  with  me.  "  If  " — I  said  to  your  father,  of  course,  not  to 
you.  After  that  sweet  hour  on  the  hillside  ...  to  think  of 
separation  between  you  and  me  on  this  side  of  the  grave  were 
the  most  hideous  heresy.  I  should  lose  all  faith  in  humanity 
if,  after  that,  any  power  on  earth  could  divorce  Eliza  from 
John.  .  .  .  You  will  see  how  I  shall  fight  for  you  !  You  shall 
have  "  fire  and  fury,"  my  "  Trojan,"  in  grand  style  !  I  will  not 
be  tame.  .  .  . 

All  my  sisters  write  loving  letters  about  you.  .  .  .  You  do 
not,  do  you,  consider  the  theatre  sinful  ?  If  you  do  presume 
such  an  absurdity,  my  evangelical,  I  will  be  even  with  you 
and  say  that  the  pulpit  is  positively  stupid.  But  I  am 
writing  nonsense  to  a  sensible  woman.  You  know,  Eliza,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  a  large  heart  excludes  nothing  from  its 
sympathy,  being  only  careful  to  put  everything  in  its  proper 
place.  The  pulpit  and  the  stage  are  merely  different  in  the 
language  of  men.  God  preaches  to  us  by  them  both.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  stage  was  the  pulpit.  What  sort  of  a 
pulpit  it  was  I  will  show  you  when  I  publish  my  translation 
of  ^Eschylus. 

1  His  sister,  Christina  Blackie,  author  of  'An  Etymological  Geography.' 
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32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  7th,  1841. 

My  sweet  Love, — Write  nothing  more  like  that  which 
stands  in  your  yesterday's  touching  me  and  my  intentions  !  I 
do  not  know  how  your  friends  may  have  misunderstood  my 
letter.  I  only  wished  your  father  to  understand  at  once  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  me  in  the  matter, — my  mind  was 
made  up,  and  it  all  rested  with  you.  Did  you  see  my  letter  ? 
In  case  not,  I  enclose  a  copy.  Believe  me,  sweetheart,  I  love 
you  too  well  to  think  of  losing  you  for  a  little  noisy  squalling 
which  must  blow  over.  Be  cheerful,  my  darling.  "  Commune 
with  your  own  heart  and  be  still."  I  perhaps  treat  these 
matters  too  indifferently,  but  I  have  learned  that  a  man  who 
will  quarrel  with  unreason  in  this  world  may  as  wisely  quarrel 
with  the  weather.  I  shall  see  your  father  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  kindness.  I  respect  his  prejudices,  one  of  them 
at  least ;  if  he  has  any  eye  to  money  and  rank  for  his  dear 
"  Trojan,"  even  that  is  a  pardonable  ambition.  But  religion, 
sacred  religion,  is  dearer  !  He  no  doubt  considers  that  you  are 
throwing  yourself  away  on  an  outcast  by  marrying  me,  and 
the  misfortune  is  that  I  cannot,  by  any  explanation  that  I  can 
give  him,  clear  up  his  ideas  on  the  matter.  He  is  altogether 
fenced  and  railed  in  here ;  has  no  point  of  contact  with  me. 
He  does  not  understand,  as  you  do,  that  the  Man  must  always 
be  the  substratum  of  the  Christian,  otherwise  the  religious 
profession  is  vain  and  unsubstantial.  He  does  not  understand 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and  of  the  life  is  the  chief 
thing, — the  only  thing  on  which  valuation  of  all  men  in  all 
times  and  places  must  depend, — and  that  what  large  and 
catholic-hearted  men  love  and  esteem  in  their  fellow-sinner  is 
not  the  creed  but  the  character.  ...  As  for  yourself,  be 
cheerful,  and  as  for  me  have  no  concerns.  I  am  not  a  hog, 
and  will  not  lose  my  time  to  battle  with  shadows. — Stead- 
fastly thine,  John  S.  Blackie. 

Copy  of  Letter  to  your  Father} 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  proposed  union 
between  my  cousin,  your  daughter,  and  me  does  not   meet 

1  Mrs  Blackie's  father,  James  Wykl  of  Gilston,  Fife. 
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your  approbation.  The  matter,  however,  has  now  gone  too 
far.  ...  I  have  pledged  my  faith  to  your  daughter,  and  there 
it  remains. 

It  is  your  privilege,  of  course,  as  a  father  to  remonstrate 
with  your  daughter  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  choice  she  has 
made.  If,  in  a  hasty  or  thoughtless  moment,  she  has  sur- 
rendered her  heart  to  a  man  whom,  on  after  consideration, 
she  shall  discover  to  be  unworthy  of  herself  and  unacceptable 
to  her  parents,  she  may  in  this  case — with  propriety,  I  suppose, 
though  scarcely  with  dignity — recede.  If  in  the  hour  of  sober 
choice  and  mature  deliberation  she  has  joined  her  fate  to 
mine  by  the  dearest  pledges,  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  honour- 
ably retrace  her  steps,  unless  she  shall  discover  that  I  am 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool  or  a  leper.  With  the  freedom  of  your 
daughter's  choice  I  would  not  on  any  account  interfere.  I 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  female  character  generally  and 
for  the  nobility  of  your  Eliza's  in  particular.  For  myself,  I 
hope  I  may,  without  vanity  or  boasting,  say  that  I  am  a  man  of 
whom  neither  you  nor  your  family  can  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  and  if  there  have  been  or  are  any  misunderstandings 
or  prejudices  existing  between  us,  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little 
Christian  charity  and  the  cultivation  of  a  brotherly  feeling, 
they  will  altogether  disappear. 

32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  8th,  1841. 

My  dear,  dear  Lassie, — You  are  all  right  again  and  more 
than  yourself,  also  "  majestic  "  and  quite  the  Lioness.  Scolding, 
too,  and  how  bravely  !  Truly  I  did  nothing  wrong  in  showing 
your  letter  to  one  who  is  part  of  you.  I  weep  to  think  that 
when  your  womanly  divinity  is  shining  in  its  most  "  majestic" 
Avata,  no  worshipper  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lioness  but  myself.  But  you  are  wise,  you  Stodarts,  and  no 
Blackie  ever  was,  so  give  me  a  kiss ! 

Now  for  a  confession.  You  write,  "  They  told  me  that 
you  had  said  that  being  off,  you  would  not  think  of  me  a  week 
after."  i"  did  say  so,  but  how  ?  Because  I  knew  I  could  only 
go  "off"  if  you  were  faithless,  and  if  you  were  faithless,  you 
were  not  worth  a  tear.     I  said  that,  my  darling,  and  did  I  not 
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say  well  ?  I  said  that  if  you  were  to  retreat,  after  what  you 
had  said  and  done  to  me,  I  could  only  think  you  were  a  very 
pleasant  girl  to  talk  to,  but  not  a  woman  to  be  respected ; 
and  as  I  never  love  what  I  do  not  respect,  in  this  case,  of 
course,  love  would  be  off  with  me  in  a  moment.  But  such 
a  thing  is  impossible.  We  must  have  done  for  ever  with 
these  argumentations  and  disquisitions  about  mutual  trouble 
between  you  and  me.  We  must  and  do  assume  that  as  an 
impossibility.  It  is  an  infectious  air,  it  palsies  the  heart 
supposing  such  things.  .  .  .  When  do  you  intend  to  commence 
talking  ?  At  the  head  of  my  table  in  the  month  of  June  next 
year,  or  sooner — if  the  Devil  will  have  it, — for  if  they  vex  my 
majestic  Patience  I  shall  be  tempted  to  come  up  in  the 
Christmas  vacation  and  marry  you  in  a  fiery  semblance  in 
the  midst  of  snow.  O  they  do  not  know  me !  I  glory  in 
opposition.  ...  I  am  sure  your  father  is  not  unkind 
against  me.  Some  of  the  womankind  are  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy.  Well,  nimporte.  Your  father  is  a  good 
man.  I  love  him.  I  always  loved  him.  I  have  an  instinct, 
sweetest,  not  only  for  subtle  smiles  and  dark  glances  (Mary  !), 
but  for  honest  hearts  and  truthful  characters. 

I  have  had  no  word  from  your  father.  ...  I  will  not  go 
to  your  father's  house  without  being  asked  ;  but  I  will  come  in 
the  month  of  May  next  year,  and  I  will  proclaim  it  loudly, 
from  Largo  Law,  and  from  the  West  and  East  Lomond  and 
from  all  the  hills  in  Fife,  "In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
Nature  and  of  Truth,  give  me  my  wife,  and  if  you  will 
not  give  her  to  me,  I  will  take  her."  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
my  bird,  being  in  a  cage,  sing  nevertheless  and  hop 
about,  for  thy  deliverer  comes.  ...  Be  quiet,  be  cheerful, 
be  self-possessed,  avoid  sadness, — it  is  a  great  sin,  it  is  the  sin 
and  the  mother  of  sin,  it  is  faithlessness.  It  is  the  farmer's 
sin  who  fears  Noah's  deluge  every  summer,  and  yet  the  sun 
shines  and  the  heat  works,  and  the  corn  is  ripened  and  the 
garners  are  full.  Let  nothing  cloud  you,  my  jewel.  Dance 
and  leap  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord !  I  say  that  sorrow 
is  vanity  and  a  lie,  a  phantom  and  a  nightmare ;  the  only 
Reality  is  Joy.  And  if  you  cannot  live  and  rejoice,  then  die- 
Cumber  not  the  happy  earth  with  your  supererogatory 
presence !     Walk  not  a  night  phantom  hideous  through  the 
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stable  day !  Follow  each  noble  instinct  of  your  heart !  Be 
always  busy,  systematically,  rationally  busy.  Bend  to  love 
all  things,  condescend  to  hate  nothing.  Trust  in  God  and 
rejoice,  and  again  I  say  Rejoice.     Give  me  a  kiss  ! 

32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  Uth,  1841. 

My  dear  Eliza, — I  fear  you  are  getting  into  deep  waters, 
else  I  should  have  had  a  note,  however  short,  from  your  sweet 
hand  ere  this.  I  fear,  also,  that  my  last  was  in  far  too  light 
and  trifling  a  strain  for  the  earnest  struggle  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  make  between  your  love  for  me  and 
your  affection  to  your  parents  and  relations.  Forgive  me 
that  I  indulged  in  my  own  light-heartedness  rather  than 
sympathised  with  your  sorrow ;  but  you  know  —  I  have 
always  told  you — that  my  grief  is  dumb.  I  am  a  bad  consoler. 
I  can  only  tell  others  to  do  what  I  do  myself  when  any 
great  grief  overtakes  me.  Lie  down  till  the  simoom  pass, 
and  God  will  send,  in  His  own  good  season,  the  salutary 
breeze.  ...  I  pray  God,  my  dear  girl,  to  comfort  you. 
God  will  bless  our  union,  for  there  is  no  madness  in  it  or 
folly.  It  is  a  salutary,  steady,  pure  affection  —  it  will 
endure.   .  .   . 

32  Dublin  St.,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  15. 

My  dear  Eliza, — I  have  your  sad  note  of  Monday,  too  sad 
for  me  to  have  read  it  otherwise  than  seriously.  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  it  again.  It  would  cause  me  to  weep  and 
bleed  much  for  myself  and  more  for  you,  and  I  cannot 
afford  that  at  present.  My  duty  imperiously  commands 
composure  of  mind. 

I  was,  however,  in  a  manner  forewarned  of  some  evil  by  the 
ominous  manner  in  which  Mrs  John  spoke  last  night.  .  .  . 

I  shall  not  at  present  reply  at  length  to  your  sad  epistle. 
.  .  .  You  have  been  frightened  into  a  false  position  by 
forces  which  your  own  truthful  nature  never  could  have 
taken  up  voluntarily.  .  .  .  Possess  your  soul  in  patience. 
Make  no  rash  vows.  Trust  in  your  own  instincts  ;  know 
what  Faith  means,  particularly  now,  better  than  any  ortho- 
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doxy  can  teach  you.  ...  Be  cheerful.  The  louder  that 
the  squall  blows  the  sooner  it  will  be  over.  I  know  'tis  but  a 
squall.  Fear  nothing.  Be  true  to  yourself,  and  you  can 
never  be  false  to  me. — Steadfastly  yours. 


7  King  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Sept.  2i>th,  1841. 

My  dear,  dear  Lassie, — I  have  not  self-denial  enough, 
and  I  must  write  you,  not  about  anything  in  particular, 
but  only,  as  it  were,  breathing  the  upper  atmosphere  for  a 
moment  after  having  been  down  in  the  dark  mines  all  day. 
...  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  that  you  are 
my  own  proper,  God-given  partner.  I  never  can  look  back 
upon  the  strange  manner  in  which  I  was  at  last  led  to  love 
you  and  to  prize  you,  without  being  certain  of  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  the  wife  for  me.  Sometimes  my  heart,  which 
tries  all  pranks,  will  think — well,  suppose  it  does  go  wrong, 
would  it  not  be  quite  easy  to  get  another  wife  ?  Is  not  the 
world  full  of  wives  ?  But  it  is  not  my  heart  but  my  head 
that  gets  up  this  sophistry,  as  indeed  there  is  more  sophistry 
in  our  reason  than  in  our  feelings  generally.  I  could  not 
deliberately  go  out  wife-hunting.  ...  I  was  not  seeking 
you,  Eliza,  when  I  found  you.  ...  I  have  a  joyful  faith,  not- 
withstanding the  present  scowling  look  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  you  must  be  mine  some  day  outwardly,  as  you  are  at 
present  inwardly,  notwithstanding  all  opposition.  You  saw 
what  worth  I  may  have  through  an  outward  man  that 
perplexes  some  more  than  it  engages.1  I  was  forced  to 
give  myself  seriously  and  earnestly  to  you,  whom  I  had 
looked  upon  for  years  with  a  mere  cousinly  liking  and  surface 
complacency.  I  scarcely  think  that  such  things  can  be 
without  a  real  spiritual  propriety  —  that  is  to  say,  I  feel 
confident  we  are  made  for  one  another,  and  shall  make  one 
another  happy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  this  matter,  Eliza, 
but  so  it  is.  Certain  people,  when  God  throws  them  in  my 
way  or  me  in  theirs,  I  acknowledge  as  my  soul's  kin,  whom  I 

1  From  his  earliest  days  John  Stuart  Blackie  showed  a  sartorial  heterodoxy 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  many  and  alarmed  the  few,  but  any  carelessness 
or  eccentricity  in  this  direction  was  discounted  by  his  excellent  good  looks. 
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must  love  and  who  must  love  me.  Systematically  the  thing 
cannot  be  brought  about.  The  greatest  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions in  the  world  may  leave  me  cold.  I  do  not  measure,  I 
do  not  calculate.  I  like,  I  love.  I  throw  myself  with  perfect 
confidence  into  the  heart  of  the  person  whom  I  recognise  as 
for  me ;  and  regarding  self-affinities  and  sympathies  (however 
mysteries)  as  natural,  salutary,  and  God-appointed,  I  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  rudely  touched,  much  less  violently 
divorced,  without  an  obstinate  struggle.  I  am  not  going  into 
the  wide  world  to  seek  for  a  wife — a  rich  wife  perhaps,  a 
beautiful  wife,  a  clever  wife.  Such  match-making  I  have  no 
notion  of.  It  is  to  patch  where  a  living  growth  only  can 
satisfy.  I  have  found  you,  Eliza.  God  gave  me  you  by  sure 
signs,  and  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  difficulties  that 
yet  perplex  our  paths  will  be  overcome  some  way  or  other, 
though  I  do  not  at  present  pretend  to  know  how.  Firmness 
and  Truth  in  these  matters,  with  a  little  Faith  and  Patience, 
are  not  easily  defeated.  God  strengthen  you  and  bless  you 
and  comfort  you,  my  dear  girl. 

7  King  St.,  Aberdeen, 
October  5th,  1841. 

My  dear,  dear  Eliza, — I  have  a  letter  from  Mrs  J.  R. 
to-day  requesting  me,  from  your  mother,  to  return  the  letters 
— dearest  pledges  of  an  uneradicable  affection — which  I  have 
from  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  request  with 
which  I  can  on  no  account  comply,  one  indeed  with  which  I 
should  not  comply  even  though  requested  directly  by  yourself 
to  do  so,  because  I  should  unquestionably  see,  in  a  request  of 
this  nature  from  you,  exactly  the  same  thing  that  I  saw  in 
your  renunciation  of  me — a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  without 
the  pulse  of  the  heart — ink  only  and  not  blood.  If  you  saw 
anything  in  my  character,  dearest,  that  commanded  your 
esteem  whilst  it  won  your  love,  you  saw  this — that  I  am  no 
dealer  in  mere  formalities  and  externalities,  that  I  am 
accustomed  to  look  into  the  soul  of  things,  that  I  know  that 
signs  and  symbols  when  they  represent  nothing  are  them- 
selves nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  in  the  world.  I  know 
that  you  love  me,  I  know  also  that  I  love  you  :  that  is  enough 
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for  me.  .  .  .  You  are  mine,  my  dear,  and  I  am  yours,  by  the 
mingling  of  the  noblest  sympathies  and  the  interchange  of 
the  dearest  pledges — to  me  sacred  not  less  than  the  sacredness 
of  an  oath.    .   .   . 

God  wills  that  we  should  be  made  more  perfect  through 
suffering.  Have  a  good  heart,  therefore,  my  dear  girl,  and  let 
me  see  the  sun  smiling  through  your  tears. — Ever  yours 
steadfastly. 

7  King  Street,  Aberdeen, 
Not:  1st,  1841. 

My  own  Dear, — I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  you  have 
taken  the  decided  step  that  you  have  taken,1 — a  painful  step 
certainly  to  any  one,  and  to  you  especially,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  absolutely  necessary.  Comfort  yourself  with 
this,  my  sweet,  that  the  time  will  come  when  your  father  and 
all  concerned  will  see  that  nothing  else  was  possible.  ...  In 
the  meantime  believe  firmly  that  you  have  not  only  sealed 
my  love,  but  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  your  own 
self-respect,  and  moreover  laid  your  whole  sex  under  an 
obligation  that  can  never  be  fully  repaid.  For  though  I 
think  it  quite  just  and  reasonable  that  there  should  be  a 
check  laid  on  the  volatile  attachments  of  silly  girls  by  the 
reasonable  exercise  of  paternal  authority,  I  think  it  at  the 
same  time  nothing  less  just  and  reasonable  that  a  check 
should  exist  somewhere,  to  meet  the  capricious  and  tyrannical 
exactions  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  regard  to  matters  not 
immediately  coming  under  their  jurisdiction.  Do  not  accuse 
me  of  using  double  phrases,  in  that  I  have  often  expressed 
the  greatest  affection  for  your  father.  I  love  him  still,  and 
always  will.     He  is  a  truly  good  man ;  but  I  think  that  he 

1  "  Her  patience  under  the  strain  at  home  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  one 
morning  late  in  October  she  rose  early,  before  any  one  else  was  up,  dressed 
herself,  and  left  Gilston  with  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  her  purse.  She 
walked  to  Leven  ...  in  time  for  the  early  boat  to  Leith,  where  she  took  a 
cab  and  drove  to  a  relative's  house  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  She  refused  to  go 
back  so  long  as  her  correspondence  with  John  Blackie  was  forbidden." — ('The 
Life  of  John  Stuart  Blackie.'  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.)  The  courage  required 
for  such  a  step  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact,  told  me  by  my  aunt,  that, 
before  that  morning  she  had  never  been  outside  of  the  demesne  of  Gilston 
unaccompanied  by  a  maid. 
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is  weak  in  some  parts  and  narrow  in  others,  otherwise  he 
never  could  have  behaved  so  as  to  force  you  to  a  step  so 
painful  to  a  sensitive,  loving,  and  dutiful  daughter,  and  I  am 
convinced,  if  left  to  his  own  judgment,  he  would  have  acted 
otherwise.  Take  comfort  also  from  one  thing.  I  am  the 
most  placable  of  mortals.  There  can  be  no  obstacle  on  my 
part  to  arrange  matters  with  your  family  in  an  amicable 
manner,  if  they  show  the  heart  and  inclination.  ...  I  have 
only  to  say,  "  God  bless  you,"  my  true  one,  for  the  true  love 
with  which  you  have  loved  me,  and  send  you  large  recompense 
for  the  great  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  me.  ...  I  look  upon 
it  as  my  most  sacred  duty  to  champion  you  as  a  heroic  and 
true-hearted  woman  ought  to  be  championed.  .  .  .  You  shall 
soon  see  your  father,  dearest,  sitting  as  comfortably  at  my 
fireside  as  he  does  at  his  own.  I  believe  that  the  only 
invincible  power  in  the  world  is  Love.  I  shall  ply  your  father 
with  that,  and  that  only.   .   .   . 

Ever  yours  as  a  true  man  can  be  whose  deed  limps  ever 
miserably  after  desire.  John  S.  Blackie. 

67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Nov.  5th,  1841. 

My  darling  .  .  .  , —  ...  If  your  father  does  disinherit 
you,  we  may  start  with  lighter  purses,  but  also  with  lighter 
hearts.  No  corrupt  taint  of  improper  motives  on  either  side 
stains  the  purity  of  our  loves.   .    .    . 

...  I  do  not  warrant,  however,  my  love-letters  to  be  of 
the  right  stamp  at  all.  A  friend  tells  me  that  "  when  I  do 
anything  like  any  other  body,  I  do  not  do  it  like  myself." 
Of  course  love-letters  are  no  exception  to  my  eccentricity,  and 
truly  I  believe  that  few  such  graceless  scamps  as  I — few 
professed  saints  perhaps  —  have  commenced  courtship  with 
Sermons,  and  carried  it  through  successfully  by  the  same 
unlikely  instrument. — Yours  till  death. 


67  Don  Street,  Aberdeen, 
Nov.  20th,  1841. 

My  dear,  dear  Lassie, —  ...   I  wish  to  have  you  beside 
me  daily  and  hourly  to  soothe  me  and  refresh  me  with  your 
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gentle  womanhood.  You  cannot  conceive,  darling,  how  we 
men  are  rubbed  and  fretted  with  ungracious  toil  till  the  very 
soft  grain  of  nature  looks  hard  and  frosted.  I  could  not  pen 
a  line  of  a  song  or  a  sonnet  now — no,  not  one.  I  am  not  free. 
I  dare  not  spread  my  wings ;  and  yet  I  am  happy  in  a  sort 
of  way  perfectly,  as  every  man  must  be  who  is  up  to  the 
neck  daily  in  work.  I  have  no  time  to  be  miserable,  but  a 
little  leisure  to  be  very  happy — that  is  to  say,  particularly 
happy,  as  I  was  with  you  at  Innerleithen.  My  pedagogy  goes 
on  pleasantly  enough,  and  were  better  could  I  only  learn  to 
take  things  easily.  But  I  am  not  yet  deep  enough  in  it  to 
have  converted  its  prose  into  poetry.  I  am  not  yet  feeling 
rny  way,  so  to  speak  ;  I  want  soldiers  to  fight  with  and  good 
ground  for  my  battle ;  there  is  too  much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
half-and-half  (you  know  the  misery  of  that)  in  all  that  I  do 
and  in  all  wherewith  I  am  encompassed.  But  still  I  am  busy, 
and  awfully  busy — that  is  the  great  salvation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  They  who  talk  of  the  duty  of  daughters  to  fall  in  love 
only  with  such  persons  as  they  know  will  please  their  parents, 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  a  woman  cannot  like  even  a 
book  to  please  her  father,  how  much  less  can  she  like  a  man. 
Love  is  a  thing  essentially  despotical,  and  although  you  may 
drive  it  out  of  the  world  altogether  by  uncivil  treatment,  I 
do  not  see  how,  so  long  as  it  remains,  you  can  subject  it  in 
any  respect  either  to  the  prudential  calculations  of  wise,  or 
the  unreasoned  caprices  and  arbitrary  regulations  of  foolish 
parents  and  altogether  unjust  brothers  and  sisters.  .  .  . 

So  you  have  discovered  my  divine  madness  for  an  apple 
dumpling  !  !  !  All  my  friends  know  it,  and  you,  who  are  more 
than  my  friend,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  dumpling  on  the  table. 

So  was  it  when  I  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old : 

And  when  I  am  not  able 
To  eat  a  Dumpling — let  me  Die. 

You  are  my  spiritual  dumpling  !  !  !  Three  cheers  for  the 
Professor,  and  Devil  take  the  opposition!  ! — Your  Jonx. 
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Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
Nov.  30,  1841. 

...  I  am  quite  at  ease,  love,  as  to  your  aunt's  version  of 
your  good  and  bad  qualities.  I  am  no  fool  to  swear  that  my 
Eliza  is  an  angel  and  all  that  nonsense  ;  I  am  content  that 
you  are  a  woman, — a  true,  brave,  genuine,  ardent  woman, — 
and  I  ask  for  nothing  more. 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  Blackwood  about  the  matter 
of  my  translations,  and  if  he  approves  you  shall  have  plenty 
of  printed  odes,  my  darling,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  English  translations  are  generally  bad.  The}7  are 
not  merely  done  into  English,  they  are  Anglicised.  You 
understand.  They  take  the  chaste  old  goddess,  somewhat 
stern  with  all  her  amiability,  and  make  a  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  of  her.  My  translations  are  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  facsimiles. 

.  .  .  Whenever  a  silly  young  man,  or  a  sensible  one  wishing 
to  appear  silly, — not  altogether  an  uncommon  case, — speaks 
nonsense  to  you,  catechise  him  upon  Alison  and  expose  him  in 
all  the  nakedness  of  his  pedantic  or  coxcombical  ignorance. 
Nothing  like  you  "  sensible  women  "  for  driving  conceits  out 
of  a  fool  with  pretensions.  .  .  . 

67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen. 
itk  Dec.  1841. 

My  precious  Lassie, — The  stupid  girl  Betsy,  who  has  no 
sense  except  for  prayer-meetings,  and  who  thinks  so  much  of 
her  sins  that  she  neglects  her  duties,  has  made  me  batter  as 
thin  and  watery  as  the  pages  of  a  fashionable  novel ;  and  so 
my  scheme  of  printing  old  inscriptions  on  a  large  paper- 
covered  board  having  failed  for  the  moment,  I  shall  even  sit 
down  and  discourse  to  you.  What  curiosity  frets  thee  and 
impiously  impels,  O  daughter  of  Eve,  to  catechise  me  about  my 
love  adventures  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  recognise  in  you 
now,  noble  Numidian,  my  God-given  life  partner  and  the 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  of  my  life's  mad  championship  ? 

...  Be  content  with  the  knowledge  thou  hast,  which  is 
this — that  I  have  much  passion  but  more  principle,  and  have 
all  my  life  been  too  active  and  too  ambitious,  and  too  philo- 
sophical also  (O  hideous !)  to  have  been  much  the  victim  of 
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serious  love.  But  I  am  at  leisure  now,  and  I  love  you  much 
— very  much — and  more  every  day  !  Will  that  content  you  ? 
Voracious  woman !  greedy  of  hidden  mysteries  which  are  no 
mysteries !  only  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you  all  these  pretty 
things  on  stiff  formal  paper,  which  will  be  much  better  said  in 
the  coach  that  takes  us  off  from  Edinburgh  or  the  primrose 
bank  that  receives  us  by  the  lovely  lakes  of  Peeblesshire  next 
April.  .  .  .  Don't  say  then  that  I  lecture  on  Venus  and  Cupid 
and  other  pleasant  things  tamely  like  a  frozen  pedant.  No  ! 
No  !  No !  but  like  a  real  man,  blood  and  bone  and  muscle — 
O  thou  valiant-hearted,  let  me  be  worthy  of  thee ! 

What  is  that  you  were  talking  about  uncomfortable  feelings 
of  dependence,  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  what  not  ? 
Art  thou  not  aware,  healthy-hearted  one,  that  these  feelings 
are  begotten,  not  of  Love  and  Truth  and  Nature,  but  by  Pride, 
which  is  the  Devil.  Down,  busy  Devil,  down,  down  !  Never 
suspect  your  neighbour  of  being  less  generous  than  you  are 
yourself.  This  is  one  of  my  wise  texts  —  exceeding  wise, 
and  yet  foolish,  as  all  higher  wisdom  is  in  a  manner  among 
mortal  men.  Ponder  it  and  apply.  O  Eliza,  be  always  Sunny! 
be  broad,  free,  and  gracious  like  your  grand  Numidians.  I 
fall  on  my  knees  before  you,  pet,  and  beseech  you — beware  of 
hugging  stupid  and  melancholy  conceits.  Up  and  be  doing ! 
busy,  busy  !  Ever  cheerful  and  vigorous.  Up  and  be  doing ! 
Brave  !  brave  !  brave  !  brave  !  brave  !  Be  the  Lioness  !  Be 
yourself!  be  my  true  stout-hearted  woman,  and  don't  fill 
yourself  with  foolish  anxieties.  Scarcely  for  the  Good  thereof 
is  the  day  sufficient — why  therefore  wilt  thou  cumber  thyself 
with  the  Evil  ? 

That  Mr  Robert  Horn1  you  spoke  of  as  your  friend  of 
Moray  Place  is  a  most  intelligent  youth,  and  instinct  with  the 
fine  noble  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession  :  a  proper  man 
in  the  contemplative,  but  he  wants  accentuation  in  the  indica- 
tive. He  does  not  want  "  repose,"  which  you  admire  so  much 
in  manner :  marble  and  the  tomb  have  it  also.  For  Me,  my 
summum  bonum  and  ideal  of  vital  happiness  is  to  "  eat  apple 
dumplings  and  jump  over  the  tables."     A  Fact. 

1  Mr  Robert  Horn,  afterwards  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  one  of 
J.  S.  B.'s  most  ardent  supporters  iu  his  candidature  for  the  Chair  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
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67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen, 
X7nas  Day. 

.  .  .  You  see  how  wise  the  mad  Blackie  blood  can  be  at 
times,  my  darling.  But,  as  you  say,  my  madness  was  a  mere 
outside  when  it  was  worst ;  inwardly  I  have  to  complain  of 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  sense.  'Tis  a  vice  in  our  blood. 
My  sisters  are  absurdly  wise  at  an  early  age — writing  abstracts 
of  theological  and  metaphysical  books  when  they  ought  to  be 
whirling  like  you,  my  magnificent,  in  the  graceful  waltz. 
God  grant  you  long  to  be  light-hearted  and  light-footed,  my 
healthy  natural  one,  and  keep  you  ever  as  free  from  all 
pedantries  and  crotchets  as  you  are  now.  I  went  to  the 
County  Ball  t'other  night,  more  for  your  sake,  my  brisk 
blithe  Eliza,  than  for  my  own.  I  hate  philosophers,  saints, 
scholars,  and  the  whole  race  of  overwise  oddities  that  go  into 
a  corner  to  look  at  the  point  of  their  noses  and  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Profane  !  you  will  say,  and  yet  this 
sort  of  religio-philosophico-erudite  abstract  nonsense  is  com- 
mon in  the  world — and  Humbugs  not  a  few. 


67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  Wih. 

...  I  don't  know  what  elevates  me  generally  any  more 
than  what  depresses.  There  must  be  some  Moon  spiritual  for 
the  tides  of  the  inner  man,  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Only  some  things  always  make  me  happy, — to  speak  a  great 
truth  publicly  and  boldly  is  one  of  my  never-failing  sources 
of  inspiration ;  to  finish  a  disagreeable  duty  nimbly  and 
successfully  is  another;  a  third  is  to  get  a  dear  letter  from 
my  heart  partner,  telling  me — or  rather  bearing  on  the  face 
of  it  without  telling — that  she  is  cheerful  and  active,  healthy 
and  happy. 

For  myself  at  this  moment,  I  am  neither  flying  nor 
creeping,  but  in  a  middle  state  as  it  were, — "  golden  medi- 
ocrity," as  Horace  calls  it,  but  I  scarcely  like  it.  I  think  I 
want  humility.  I  must  always  be  doing  something  great  or 
something  that  I  conceive  to  be  so.  I  wish  to  command 
armies  and  fight  battles  that  shall  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  Old  Adam  in  me,  pet,  and  the  thing  which  makes 
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me  at  times  not  so  harmonious  as  I  ought  to  be.  Do  you 
know  my  test  of  spiritual  health  ?  It  is  infallible.  When 
you  are  perfectly  happy  in  the  company  of  children.  O 
what  a  sermon  could  be  preached  on  that  text !  but  the  ser- 
mons which  I  weekly  hear,  Eliza,  how  empty  are  they,  how 
stupid,  how  tasteless  !  like  a  broken  hurdygurdy  in  the  hand 
of  a  modern  ballad  singer,  strumming  eternally  at  one  of 
Pindar's  Odes.  .  .  .  Let  them  lilt  the  "  bonnie  breast  notes  "  if 
they  will.  .  .  . 

What  think  you  ?  I  am  teaching  the  boys  crotchets  and 
quavers,  and  to  sing  Horace  to  the  tune  of  Maggie  Lauder. 
I  wish  I  had  you  here  to  write  tables  of  all  these  mysteries 
for  me  in  large  letters  on  large  paper,  which  I  hang  up  on  the 
walls,  to  stir  the  lazy  eyes  of  these  philosophers  in  their 
teens.  I  wish  to  put  modern  blood  and  life  into  these  dry 
old  formulas. 

Thanks  for  that  phrase  "  as  weak  as  boarding-school  tea,"  a 
better  could  not  be.  I  know  the  kind  of  people  you  mean 
only  too  well.  Believe  certainly  that  Moral  Courage,  as  it  is 
the  noblest,  so  it  is  the  rarest  of  virtues.  I  am  quite  at  one 
with  you,  my  own  chosen  sympathiser,  as  to  the  stuff  of 
which  mortal  men  are  made ;  many  weak  but  few  malignant. 
Indeed  I  almost  refuse  to  believe  in  malignity  at  all.  Rather 
a  good  sort  of  scepticism  this  ! 

You  are  so  brave  and  valiant  and  stout-hearted.  You  make 
me  respect  woman  ;  I  will  do  nothing  to  vex  you  ever  that  I 
can  help. 

67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen.1 
Oh  my  soul's  joy !  this  visit  has  made  me  literally  intoxi- 
cated with  the  sweet  influences  of  your  womanhood.  .  .  . 
You  are  the  bodily  image  of  true  love — the  outward  appear- 
ances of  a  child  with  the  inward  strength  of  a  giant.  .  .  . 
Bless  God,  with  me,  every  day  that  He  has  given  us  to  know 
the  true  poetry  of  Love — the  genuine  partnership  of  danger — 
the  standing  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial — the  faith,  the  patience, 
the  perseverance,  the  victory,  the  triumph,  the  joy  and  peace 
that  only  true  lovers  know.     I  say  true  lovers  with  emphasis. 

1  Written  after  his  return  from  Edinburgh  on  a  visit  to  his  betrothed  at  her 
uncle's  house. 

G 
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There  have  been  counterfeits  in  all  ages,  or  at  least  half- 
patched  affairs,  and  even  now,  I  guess,  not  infrequent ;  but  we 
have  loved  wholly ;  and  if  I  once  doubted  my  ability  to  come 
up  to  your  intensity,  I  doubt  it  not  now.  .  .  .  Bellow  back 
to  me  your  longings  and  your  desires,  your  hopes  and  your 
rejoicings.  .  .  .  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  write  to 
your  father.  God  bless  the  good  old  gentleman ;  I  am  sure 
he  means  you  good,  Eliza.  .  .  .  Away  with  sighs  and  tears, 
with  doctrines  and  dogmas,  theological  and  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  pedantries  of  all  kinds,  but  give  me  a  warm- 
heating,  love-pulsating  heart  of  a  strong  tender  woman  to  fire 
and  inspire  me,  to  fill  me  with  hope  and  love  and  joy,  with 
the  strength  which  seeketh  not  its  own  glory  but  the  glory 
of  the  God-created  soul  to  whose  service  it  has  sworn  itself. 
.  .  .  God  give  me  more  and  more  love,  not  towards  my  dear 
chosen  heart's  partner  only,  but  towards  all  happy  living 
things,  and  let  me  call  it  inspiration,  consecration,  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  inner  man.  When  I  shall  be  cold  and  indifferent 
to  that  which  is  good,  when  I  shall  cease  to  love  the  lilies  of 
the  field  and  you,  let  me  die.  To  live  basely  is  worse  than 
death,  so  the  ancients  said,  and  they  saw  what  nobility  was  in 
character.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Poetry  is  my  religion,  my  all.  I  love  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  because  it  is  instinct  in  every  line  with  the  Poetry 
of  Emotion  and  of  Conduct.  Herein  also,  my  darling  love, 
lies  the  root  of  my  great  Heresies.  I  cannot  take  up  a  system 
of  philosophical  or  historical  doctrines;  'tis  the  grand,  the 
beautiful,  the  devoted  in  conduct  to  which  I  cling.  This 
only  I  reverence,  I  love,  I  worship  in  the  Gospel.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  Well,  if  you  do ;  and  if  you  do  not — well 
also.  Eliza  will  never  love  me  less  for  the  misfortune  of  my 
creed, — she  the  woman  who  loved  the  man  with  a  full  and 
confiding  faith ;  she  who  saw  the  "  real  Christian "  in  my 
temper  and  in  my  life,  though  my  head  was  but  poorly  fur- 
nished with  orthodox  ideas.  Yes,  dear  Angel,  sent  to  comfort 
me  and  to  strengthen  me  amid  all  my  doubts  and  dark  striv- 
ings, you  are  not  wrong  in  this.  I  am  a  "real  Christian"  in 
many  points  of  temper  and  practice.  God  be  praised,  it  is 
my  glory  and  my  boast !  I  have  no  fear  so  long  as  I  can 
retain  that  spirit  of  purity  and  love  which  is  so  easily  imbibed 
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from  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  But  the  freezing  hardness  of 
the  world,  Eliza,  and  my  own  Pride  give  me  much  to  do — 
deceive  me  sadly  on  occasions — deprive  me  of  the  "joy  and 
peace  "  which  every  person  of  genuine  Christian  temper  and 
practice  ought  habitually  to  possess.  O  God,  teach  me  to 
study  my  warm,  pure,  childlike  Eliza;  mellow  me,  temper 
me,  soothe  me.  .  .  .  I  go  to  serve  you  with  the  service  of  my 
manhood, — I,  a  man  who  respects  woman  and  knows  how  to 
prize  the  value  of  a  Heart  that  beats  for  him.  .  .  . 

67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Jan.  22nd,  1842. 

My  Eliza,  —  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  and  deepest 
friendships  are  formed  not  by  that  conceited  intermeddling 
pedant  called  Reason,  but  by  Instinct,  my  darling, — by  genuine 
unsophisticated  God-given  instinct,  as  that  wherewith  I  recog- 
nised you  to  be  pleasant  to  look  on  the  very  first  time  I  saw 
you.  ...  I  look  back  with  the  purest  satisfaction  on  the 
whole  History;  'tis  a  charming  little  romance.  Oh  my  valiant, 
heroic-souled  Desdemona !  and  you  are  really  willing  to  voy- 
age through  life's  rough  seas  with  that  unprincipled,  harum- 
scarum,  undignified,  mad  German  fool -philosopher  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Esq.  Oh,  you  did  require  some  faith  to  do  this, 
you  strong  one,  you  healthy  one  !  I  will  reward  you  if  I  can. 
Now  good  night.     Sense  to-morrow  morning. 

You  would  still  have  been  in  that  prison-house — in  that 
bare,  hilly  desert  Patmos — but  for  Love,  unconquerable  Love ; 
had  been  there  still  as  green,  I  guess  (notwithstanding  the 
pill  of  Faith  sent  you  by  the  quack  -  doctor  who  is  called 
Godly),  as  a  piece  of  Parmesan  cheese.  And  did  your  hair 
really  turn  grey,  as  you  tell  me,  my  golden-locked  one  ?  Send 
me  one  of  those  grey  hairs — do  !  Precious  sorrows  !  Out  of 
that  deep  salt  sea  all  higher  joys  come.  I  look  back  upon  our 
whole  story  as  a  piece  of  the  purest  Poetry,  and,  like  every 
good  picture,  ours  has  its  shade  and  utter  darkness  also ! 
Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  divine  wrath  of 
the  Celestials  is  beginning  to  relent  already.  .  .  .  But  I  do 
not  understand  that  slavish  prostitution  of  the  soul  which 
shall  teach  a  person  out  of  respect  to  any  authority  to  do  or 
say  a  thing  essentially  Base.  .  .  .  Religion  and  virtue  to  be 
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worth  anything,  true  one,  ought  to  be  founded  upon  courage. 
How  often  are  they  the  offspring  of  fear  ? 

I  have  a  determination  to  succeed  and  make  my  Humanity 
class  a  real  thing  with  life-blood  in  it,  to  rejoice  in  its  own 
existence.  This  is  my  present  struggle.  I  am  impatient — im- 
patient to  do  something,  to  fight  and  win  a  great  (pedagogic) 
battle.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  surprised  to  observe  that  your  father  still  remains 
silent.  Tis  a  good  omen  this,  believe  me.  He  is  in  the  proper 
perplexity.  His  nobler  nature  would  give  all  the  icicles  of 
Patmos  for  one  kiss  of  his  daughter,  but — man  is  a  proud 
creature,  and  that  is  all.     Papa  will  come,  never  fear. 

Feb.  13th,  1842. 

...  So  you  are  back  to  Papa  again1 — that's  all  right. 
'Twill  be  a  little  queer  at  first,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  forgive  and  forget  immediately.  Sponge  out  the  past, 
bury  pride,  and  remember  that  "thou  also  art  mortal."  In 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  opposition  has  been  the 
hastiness  and  promptness  of  the  reconciliation.  Well,  God 
be  praised !     Whatever  is,  is  right. 

.  .  .  Tell  the  "  Herald  "  that  my  boys  in  the  first  class,  who 
began  with  50,  now  read  150  lines  of  Virgil  in  an  hour  quite 
fluently.     That's  something — Progress  ! 

67  Don  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Feb.  20th,  1842. 

...  I  suppose  you  can  have  two  bridesmaids  if  you  think 
that  enough.  For  myself  I  want  at  least  half  a  dozen  sup- 
ports— to  wit,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr  John  Brown,  Theodore 
Martin,  Robert  Horn,  George  Harvey,  Lord  Cunningham,  Mr 
Drysdale,  D.  0.  Hill,  A.  Jamieson,  Advocate,  Mr  Hunter. 

1  The  Wylds  had  now  consented  to  the  inevitable,  and  Mr  Wyld  from  the 
moment  of  his  surrender  treated  Eliza  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Till  the 
day  of  her  death  she  always  spoke  of  her  father  with  deep  respect  and  with  a 
love  that  verged  on  adoration.  The  wound  inflicted  by  her  sisters  was  never 
absolutely  healed,  but  it  showed  itself,  not  by  any  feelings  of  resentment  or 
revenge,  but  by  a  certain  silent  pride  and  a  marked  increase  of  her  self-reliance. 
Eliza  was  freely  admitted  to  be  the  cleverest  of  her  family,  and  to  her  intellectual 
capacities  was  added  a  generosity  of  outlook  that  was  hardly  characteristic  of  the 
rather  narrow  atmosphere  in  which  she  was  brought  up. 
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0  my  bonnie  lassie,  'tis  an  offence  indeed  that  I  am  small 
and  that  you  are  huge !  But  never  mind  that.  There  must 
have  been  true  Love  at  the  bottom,  or  we  never  could  have 
got  over  such  a  gross  and  glaring  impropriety.  Most  improper 
— indeed  it  is,  madam  !  .  .  ,  You  most  perplexing,  tantalising, 
impish  little  boy,  what  tricks  do  you  not  play  upon  great 
and  upon  little  men  !  There  now  am  I  condemned  to  walk 
up  and  down  Union  Street  an  object  of  public  ridicule  and 
contempt  (the  little  Professor !),  who  might  have  passed  cur- 
rent for  what  I  am,  rather  a  proper  size  of  a  man  for 
this  degenerate  age  (Orestes  was  7  cubits  long  in  his  coffin, 
Herodotus  says),  had  I  not  been  unequally  yoked  to  a  huge, 
mane-shaking  woman,  O  Eliza !  .  .  . 

You  shall  not  have  to  blame  me  for  clapping  Papa  on  the 
shoulder  often  too  familiarly.  No,  darling.  When  a  man 
has  won  a  victory  he  ought  to  be  particularly  humble. 

1  am  looking  the  lamp  too  much  for  a  bridegroom — these 
pedantic  books  have  infected  me  all  over.  I  want  to  look 
a  little  like  a  man  when  I  come  into  the  presence  of  your 
hugeness.  Sincerely,  I  should  like  to  shake  off  the  dust 
before  kissing  your  pretty  roses.  .  .  . 

Again,  as  to  the  question  of  religion,  which  is  raised  again 
in  your  letter.  .  .  .  My  faith,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  is  sadly 
deficient,  and  I  feel  quite  confounded  and  staggered  at  many 
things  that  other  people  seem  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  I  keep  my  doubts  to  myself,  as  I  have  no  solution  to 
boast  better  than  that  in  the  perfect  faith  of  which  my 
fellow-mortals  find  their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  I  do 
not,  moreover,  think  that  any  person  has  the  privilege  from 
above  to  understand  everything.  What  perplexes  and  puzzles 
me  I  think  it  my  wisdom  to  let  alone,  applying  myself  with 
so  much  the  more  ardour  and  vigour  to  that  which  offers  a 
clear  and  certain  issue  to  the  exertion  of  my  faculties.  God 
bless  you  and  comfort  you,  and  strengthen  you  in  that  which 
He  gives  you  the  grace  to  believe ! 

67  Don  St.,  Abehdken, 
March  3rd,  1842. 

My  own  darling  Lassie, —  ...  On  Tuesday  we  had  the 
election  of  a  Lord  Rector,  and  the  young  Radicals  turned 
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out  the  man  who  has  done  more  for  Aberdeen  students  than 
any  Hector  ever  did,  and  elected  an  Englishman — Sir  John 
Herschell.  The  election  is  a  sort  of  saturnalia  with  the  boys. 
They  take  the  liberty  of  hurrahing  and  hissing.  Professor 
Blackie  was  received  with  many  cheers  and  a  few  hisses ! 
Just  as  it  should  be ! 

When  is  the  reconciliation  to  take  place  with  me  ?  Of 
course  you  will  make  them  to  understand  that  I  am  very  easy 
to  deal  with  in  such  matters. 

'Twas  a  queer,  very  queer,  production  that  last  letter  of 
yours,  loved  one,  and  yet  very  natural  too,  and  very  truthful 
(for  the  world  is  full  of  queer  truths),  and  I  love  you  the 
more  for  all  the  queer  things  you  said  with  that  discordant 
pen.  'Tis  a  fearful  thing,  Eliza,  the  Panoplied  Deed,  starting 
as  it  often  does  into  perfect  life  at  the  stroke  of  what  to  us 
appears  accident !  I  have  seen  brave  men  before  this  turn 
pale  at  their  own  creations,  and  should  not  my  valiant  Eliza 
also  be  allowed  to  tremble  for  a  moment  before  she  leaps  ? 
But  I  really,  though  I  sympathise  with,  certainly  do  not  share 
your  "  nervousness,"  darling.  No  !  No  !  No  !  I  have  known 
many  sorrows — drop — drop — in  the  undercurrents  of  a  vexed 
soul,  but  I  have  seen  them  all  pass  away  and  sunshine  come 
back — blessed  sunshine,  broad  and  bounteous  as  the  Universe, 
free  and  glorious  as  the  locks  of  my  Eliza ;  and  I  know 
certainly  that  all  ugly  and  disagreeable  things  in  the  world 
are  mere  clouds,  and  that,  behind  all  the  appearances  that  fret 
us,  a  calm,  stable,  enduring  joy  remains  for  the  natural,  the 
healthy,  the  wise,  and  the  righteous.  My  bonnie  bride,  don't 
be  afraid  of  matrimony.  With  Faith  for  your  foundation, 
and  Perseverance  and  Discretion  for  your  companions,  you 
will  overcome  the  troubles  of  married  life  which  may  await 
you  as  nobly  as  you  have  those  less  serious,  but  not  less 
perplexing  and  tantalising,  of  the  state  which  you  are  now 
living.  .  .  .  O  Eliza,  will  you  be  my  true  wife  spiritucdly  ? 
Will  you  be  my  kind  confessor  ?  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
you  all  my  faults,  and  love  me  in  spite  of  them  all  ?  Will 
you  be  my  shrine  and  my  family  altar,  where  I  may  offer  up 
my  prayers  that  have  no  hypocrisy  ?  Will  you  stand  between 
me  and  the  mighty  power  that  embraces  all  with  His  infinite 
love,  and  will  you  pray  with  me,  sweetheart  ?     O  God,  bless 
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that  man  of  many  struggles,  and  give  him  health  and  joy  and 
strength;  let  him  walk  in  Thy  light  while  he  lives,  and  let 
him  know  death  gently  and  peacefully  in  Thy  bosom.  Oh, 
my  true,  true  lassie,  I  love  you  because  you  are  so  True.  I 
have  confidence  in  you  complete.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  fair  Spirit,  will 
you  shrink  back  from  the  sacred  ministry,  and  talk  of  "  Life 
and  Independence "  ?  There  is  no  true  life  in  this  world 
except  in  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  doing  of  Duty — 
no  independence  anywhere — on  earth  at  least.  "  No  man's 
face  but  only  Jove's,"  says  the  old  tragedian.  We  are  all  the 
servants  of  God  and  of  one  another — yea,  God  himself  (I 
speak  in  all  reverence)  is  the  servant  of  His  own  nature. 
To  be  free  is  to  be  lawless ;  to  be  lawless  is  to  be  reasonless ; 
to  be  reasonless  is  to  be  a  ruin  in  this  world  of  order.  There- 
fore I  say,  my  brave  bride,  get  yourself  girt  briskly  and 
marry  your  husband  without  nervousness,  and  regard  not  the 
Cloven  Foot  of  any  he-  or  she-devil  in  human  shape,  and  work 
vigorously  for  and  with  your  husband,  and  know  assuredly 
that  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  work  for  and  with  you.  Cast 
away  fear  and  love  be  perfect ! 


67  Don  Street,  Aberdeen,  Desk  Professional, 
March  23rd,  1842. 

My  Jewel, — I  feel  now  exactly  like  a  person  who  has  been 
travelling  a  long  journey  underground  in  a  tunnel,  when 
suddenly  the  light  is  seen  peeping  like  a  small  spot  in  the 
distance,  and  then  gradually  enlarges  till  the  full  free  air  at 
last  envelops  the  poor  freezing  mole.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
looking  into  the  future,  darling,  and  painting  bright  pictures 
of  bliss :  one  is  so  often  disappointed  in  those  cases.  Nemesis 
loves  to  dash  our  extravagant  heat  with  a  little  cold  water, 
and  the  real  nectar, — drops  of  bliss  in  this  world,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  are  those  not  which  we  brew  ourselves  with 
most  care  and  preparation,  but  which  drop  into  our  bosoms 
accidentally.  .  .  . 

I  guess  you  are  very  busy,  pretty  pet,  and  myself  too,  but 
I  have  only  ten  days  of  it  now.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  leisure 
to  make  out  a  list  of  my  friends  whom  I  wish  to  be  asked  to 
the  marriage, — my  best  man,  I  suppose,  must  be  my  best 
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friend.  Is  that  not  right  ?  And  if  so,  I  lament  that  I  can 
produce  no  sounding  dignitary  to  fill  the  ears  of  your 
ambitious  friends,  but  only  a  low  literary  character  like 
myself.  I  must  elect  my  bosom  friend,  Theodore  Martin,  a 
most  kind-hearted  companion.  .  .  . 

Braemar,  April  6th,  1842. 

My  face  is  now  South,  jewel.  I  am  exactly  sixty  miles  from 
Aberdeen  and  about  forty  from  Coupar- Angus,  where  I  can 
get  coaches  enough  to  take  me  to  Edinburgh.  There  I  shall 
certainly  be,  God  guiding  me,  on  Friday.  You  shall  come  up 
amongst  these  interminable  pines  and  birches  this  summer, 
love,  and  be  with  me  on  the  brae-side,  where  no  one  can  see 
us,  and  turn  me  round  and  round  with  the  sweet  knot  of 
woman's  love,  which  only  baseness  and  utter  depravity  can 
cause  to  relax  its  firm  and  faithful  hold.  O  God,  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  never  suffer  my  heart  to  cool  in  true  love  for  one 
moment  towards  this  true  lassie  who  had  such  perfect  Faith  in 
me  from  the  first,  and  gave  up  all  for  me,  and  followed  me 
through  good  report  and  through  bad.  Oh,  dear  lassie,  I  do 
not  like  to  speak  about  it — I  have  so  little  faith  in  myself — 
but  I  will  try  and  watch  over  my  love  for  you  as  I  would  over 
that  which  is  holiest  and  most  sacred  in  my  nature.  Well, 
well  do  I  know  the  worth  of  true  Love  !  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  the  one  thing  which  inspires  everything  else ;  it 
is  the  true  salvation  of  all  men,  it  elevates  and  sanctifies,  it 
rescues  us  in  one  strong  direction  from  the  wide -grasping 
dominion  of  Worldliness  and  Self.  I  make  no  slight  matter 
of  it.  I  wish  you  to  educate  me  morally,  to  sanctify  me.  And 
you  can  do  it.  I  have  confidence  in  you.  You  have  Sense. 
You  know  to  separate  the  spirit  of  Christianity  from  the 
form.  You  are  a  woman,  and  you  will  never  think  it 
necessary,  as  some  people  do,  to  trample  man  altogether  into 
a  worm,  that  you  may  glorify  God  in  your  preaching.  0 
Eliza,  God  is  glorious  enough  without  the  aid  of  such  a 
miserable  shallow  trick  as  this  ! 

And  now  good  night.  God  bless  you.  I  seize  your  dear 
hand  and  I  drown  it  with  kisses.  Soon  we  meet  never  to 
part,  to  be  one  in  will  and  in  deed.  .  .  -1 

1  The  marriage  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  April  19th,  1842. 


John  Stuart  Blackie's  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

1843-1895. 


12  Nelson  Street,  Edinbi-rgh, 
May  2nd,   1843. 

Meine  gute  Weibchen  ! — I  am  not  sure  about  Glasgow 
now  at  all — 'twill  depend  on  many  things,  perhaps  eventually 
on  whim.  The  great  thing  for  me  now  will  be — do  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  If  I  mean  to  be  an  independent  man  in 
this  world,  and  make  any  heroic  moves  (should  occasion  re- 
quire), 'twill  be  a  great  help  to  have  money.  Should,  for 
instance,  the  further  development  of  my  religious  feelings  and 
opinions  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  conscientiously 
that  I  am  "a  friend  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  'tis  plain  I 
must  in  that  case  resign  the  Professorship  and  become  alto- 
gether a  literary  man.  You  know  I  do  not  hold  my  situation 
unconditionally — only  so  long  as  I  have  no  active  religious 
convictions  that  would  lead  me  to  declare  decidedly  against 
the  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  Church  at  present  established  in 
this  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland.  From  the  restless 
and  ever-surging  character  of  my  mind,  and  from  that  in- 
stinctive love  of  Truth,  which  God  be  praised  still  remains  I 
trust  a  vital  part  of  my  nature,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
I,  at  no  distant  period,  may  find  myself  planted  in  a  condition 
of  decided  hostility  to  Presbyterianism,1  and  then  of  course 
the  Professorship  goes.     The  giving  up  of  the  Professorship 

1  This  hostility  never  came  about,  for  though  he  preferred  in  some  of  its 
phases  the  Anglican  form  of  worship  and  of  government,  yet  he  remained  to  the 
end  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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would  be  attended  with  a  few  not  inconsiderable  material  in- 
conveniences, against  which,  of  course,  for  your  sake,  dearest, 
if  not  for  my  own,  I  am  bound  to  make  as  much  material 
provision  as  possible — that  is  to  say,  to  make  money.  I  am 
therefore  thinking  of  writing  not  five  but  fifty  articles  if 
I  can  this  summer,  and  make  an  experiment  for  one  year 
whether  I  could  not  support  myself  by  literature  alone.  If  so, 
we  would  come  up  to  Edinburgh  again  and  leave  Aberdeen 
.  .  .  for  ever.1 

I  don't  see  why  you  should  give  up  your  trip  at  present. 
The  moving  will  do  you  good.  Are  you  hale  again,  sweet 
love,  and  hearty  ?  Be  active  and  diligent,  and  never  believe  in 
an}7-  thing  bad  till  it  comes ;  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  cruel 
disappointments  in  your  life-voyage  with  me,  remember  that  I 
never  was,  never  professed  to  be,  never  by  God's  grace  shall 
be,  a  Respectable.  Remember  that  the  great  besetting  sin  of 
the  English  character  is  the  Idol-worship  of  great  names  and 
gilt  coaches.  Remember  that  you  and  I,  and  every  Christian- 
hearted  one  of  us,  ought  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  a 
decided  practical  protest  against  this  Vanity.  Your  pulpit 
orthodoxy  is  a  comparatively  easy  affair,  even  to  thinking 
men  ;  but  self-devotion,  self-sacrifice — O  Heavens  ! — that  is  a 
pound  of  flesh  cut  next  from  the  heart  of  British  carnality  I 
This  is  a  sermon  from  your  true  husband — consider  it  well. . . . 

I  will  do  and  say  what  I  please  sincerely  and  honestly.  I 
shall  be  Free,  and  no  pedant  with  Presbyterian  or  other  pegs- 
will  grudge  me  my  Liberty.  Adieu,  sweet  love.  Truth  and 
Love  and  Righteousness  be  with  you. — Ever  more, 

John  S.  Blackie. 

12  Nelson  Street,  May  lith,  1843. 

Very  small  Toke, — I  knew  you  would  not  approve  of  my 
last  letter,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  write  it — like  a  true- 
husband  pouring  out  my  heart-fruit  into  the  bosom  of  a  true 
wife.  The  less  that  is  said  now  on  the  matter  which  vexes 
j'ou  is  much  the  better.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 

1  During  this  and  the  ensuing  few  years  John  Stuart  Blackie  made  perhaps  his 
most  noteworthy  contributions  to  literature,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  studies  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  Germany,  contributed  to  'Blackwood,'  'Tait,'  and 
'  The  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
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your  sermon,  which  perhaps  applies  to  my  case  and  perhaps 
not.  You  do  me  injustice,  however,  in  supposing  that  I  hold 
in  any  esteem  the  fame  that  can  be  got  by  writing  in  reviews, 
or  that  I  care  for  fame  at  all  in  comparison  to  Truth.  I  wish 
to  be  honest.     I  wish  to  be  free.     Think  more  nobly  of  me, 

0  Toke  !  Meanwhile  don't  vex  your  soul  about  contingencies 
and  possibilities  of  any  kind.  They  are  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
man's  duty  with  the  present.  Be  sure  I  will  make  no  such 
decision  on  such  an  important  matter  as  the  resignation  of  the 
Professorship.  Nothing  will  force  me  to  go  out  of  a  sphere  of 
useful  activity  upon  the  broad  sea  of  speculation — nothing 
but  the  Imperious  cry  of  Conscience,  and  the  kingly  dictate 
of  Reason.  But  I  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  If  you  find 
me  busier  and  more  serious  at  times  than  you  might  wish, 
you  know  the  cause.  As  a  wife  you  have  a  right  to  know  it, 
that  is  all.  .  .  . 

My  love  to  your  circle,  all  and  each.  Be  a  brave  and 
valiant  girl,  and  never  believe  anything  evil  till  you  see  it 
come.  Hurrah !  Onwards  and  on,  my  brave  boys  !  Don't 
follow  consequences,  but  let  consequences  always  follow  you. 
— Your  faithful  Pro. 

P.S. — Jane  is  looking  very  pretty.  I  am  writing  your 
permission  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

Old  Aberdeen,  July  ith,  1843. 

My  dear  One, — Here  at  last  we  have  got  weather  in 
which  a  sane  man  would  not  wish  to  hang  himself.  But  I 
am  suffering  from  overwork.  I  have  an  indisposition  to  write 
— a  want  of  freedom  and  fullness  and  spiritual  overflowing  of 
the  soul.     I  am  fagged  and  jaded !     I  am  foiled  and  fretted ! 

1  am  blighted  and  blasted !  O  thou  black  Devil,  wilt  thou 
carry  off  the  victory  after  all  ?  No.  I  will  have  faith  yet 
and  hope.     Certainly  I  will.     Be  off,  you  blackguard  ! 

.  .  .  The  most  remarkable  thing  certainly  has  been  a 
meeting  of  Chartists  before  the  Town  Hall.  On  Friday 
evening  down  they  came  with  fife  and  drum  joyously,  and 
a  scaffolding  was  raised  for  the  orator — an  old  coal-cart — and 
a  wide  flaunting  tricolour  flag  was  planted  beside,  and  a 
thin,  meagre  scarecrow  of  a  man  began  to  talk  to  Thomas 
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Carlyle's  text — the  miseries  of  the  poor  !  There  is  truth 
in  that,  and  then  your  old  broad -breasted,  manly -fronted 
friend  Henry,  with  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  health,  the  blue 
eyes  of  penetration,  and  long  floating  hair,  began  not  talking 
merely,  but  pouring  out  floods  of  real  natural  eloquence  on 
the  triumphs  of  democracy.  There  was  truth  there  too,  but 
more  than  half — a  lie.  I  believe  the  majority  are  good 
— but  are  they  wise  ?  Can  a  multitude  of  passion -moved 
men  be  wise  ?  Wisdom  was  always  a  solitary  sage  in  a 
chamber,  with  a  lamp  before  him  and  a  night-cap  on  his 
head.  But  wisdom  with  a  helmet  and  a  sword  in  hand 
— did  you  ever  see  that,  sir  ?  Oh  yes,  but  not  in  the  shape 
of  man, — in  the  shape  of  a  woman  and  goddess,  Pallas 
Athene.     These  things  were  an  allegory. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  David  Brown,  showing  what 
vain  conceit  occupies  the  mind  of  the  Non-Intuitionists.  Will 
they  never  be  content  to  get  to  heaven  themselves  without 
at  the  same  time  kicking  their  fellow-mortals  down  to  hell  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  the  Evangelical,  must  they 
also  be  the  intolerant  and  the  damnatory  party  ?  If  this  is 
Christianity,  I  for  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Aberdeen,  July  7  th,  1843. 

Have  I  not  told  you  before,  'Iza,  will  you  not  understand, 
that  Rest  and  Repose  at  any  time  are  not  things  for  me  ?  If 
you  talk  to  me  any  more  about  that  I  will  send  you  Frederick 
Schlegel's  works  to  study,  and  we  shall  ply,  instead  of  German, 
Sanscrit,  and  get  ourselves  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  Brahm, 
and  afterwards  into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  of 
Rome.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Dost  thou  not,  with  those  rolling  eyes  of  thine,  discern 
that  what  the  little  Pro.  wants  is  not  one  thing  that  can  be 
found  in  your  bosom,  but  three  things  that  can  be  found  only 
in  the  wide  world,  and  on  horseback  at  full  gallop.  The  three 
things  which  I  want  are — 

1.  A  great  cause. 

2.  A  great  battle. 

3.  A  great  victory. 

Give  me  these  three  things,  and  then  we  shall  preach  our 
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gospel  of  Rest,  and  build  our  altar  of  Repose,  and  kick  every 
busy  little  devil  out  of  the  house,  because  we  are  getting  old 
and  wish  to  Die  Quietly ! !  Nay,  but  I  missed  the  main 
thing.  Pray  for  that,  if  you  will  benefit  me,  beloved  wife. 
Pray  for — 

4.  A  grand  inspiration  ! 

without  which  all  the  other  three  are  a  banquet  spread 
out  before  a  dead  man.  A  grand  Inspiration !  And  will 
you  really  make  me  believe  that  there  is  a  grand  in- 
spiration in  that  same  letter  of  David  Brown  ?  "  Zeal- 
ously affected,"  forsooth !  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
blinded  you  that  you  should  return  to  the  beggarly  elements 
of  sectarianism  and  partisanship  ?  I  tell  thee,  woman, 
that  the  angels,  when  they  behold  these  things,  weep. 
To  what  sect  was  it  ever  yet  given  to  carry  with  them  to 
heaven  (or  to  hell)  a  monopoly  of  God  ?  O  fie !  fie !  fie ! 
Beautiful  blue  eyes  beam  upon  me  and  lovely  lips  kiss  me ! 
You  do  not  mean  all  that  nonsense,  do  you  ?  0  no  !  no  !  no  ! 
no !  One  look  from  you  is  enough  to  refute  a  whole  armada 
of  sects. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Devil  for  two  days ;  but  perhaps  you 
may  find  him  in  this  letter.  If  you  do  so  (and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  will  tell  you  how  to  discover  him),  by  the  pious 
"  nature  "  which  is  in  you,  seize  upon  him  and  castigate  him, 
and  then  by  the  more  pious  "  grace "  give  him  a  kiss  and 
pat  him  on  the  head,  and  tell  him  to  be  a  good  boy  and  let 
him  go. 

Aberdeen,  2Qth  July  1843. 

My  darling  Wife,  —  Am  I  an  Alcibiades,  an  Otho 
Mirabilia  Mundi,  an  Admirable  Crichton,  a  Shakespeare, 
to  be  at  once  fighting  redoubtable  historic  battles  with  the 
most  learned  Sheriff  of  Lanark,1  and  lying  upon,  Gilston's 
pretty  primrose  banks  dandling  delicate  connubial  senti- 
mentalities with  you  ?  0  wise  woman,  thou  hast  yet  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  have  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  for  thy  husband ! 
Be  reasonable,  my  beloved.  Am  I  not  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  proving  triumphantly  that  the  Swedish  Revolu- 
tion of  1809  was  not  "a  great  national  movement  "in  any 

1  Henry  Glaasford  Bell. 
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sense,  as  Mr  Alison  says,  but  only  a  miserable,  though  ab- 
solutely necessary  conspiracy  of  the  aristocratic  party — and 
you  talk  to  me  about  Gilston  and  primrose  banks !  Consider 
thy  dignity,  O  wise  woman,  consider  thy  dignity ! 

What  I  said  to  the  Mutter  when  I  wrote  her  yesterday 
was,  "  Love  is  always  unreasonable,  and  Duty  never  altogether 
agreeable."  Preach  to  yourself  a  sermon  on  that  text.  .  .  . 
I  told  her  also  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Allan,  my  friend  who  wrote 
the  famous  sermon  on  Church  parties  that  I  sent,  has  thought 
fit  to  resign ! !  and  just  in  time  too,  wise  man,  for  a  cry  of 
heresy  has  been  raised,  and  a  letter  calling  for  explanation 
had  been  received  from  the  Bishop !  !  !  Oh,  wonderful, 
wonderful,  wonderful !  !  !  And  more  wonderful  still,  I  hear 
for  certain  that  the  Presbytery  and  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  have  memorialised  Government  about  ejecting  Sir 
David  Brewster  from  his  Principalship  because  of  his  Free 
Church  principles.  Bravo  !  bravo  !  bravo  !  old  Bigotry  !  Rise 
up  again,  thou  stout  gospel  of  petrified  externalities  !  Ye 
high-flying  Moderates,  scrape  the  sky  with  your  reborn 
Pharisaism  !  —  Pharisaism  of  fashionable  ecclesiastical  coats 
with  stamped  Parliamentary  buttons  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  a  skeleton.  Cook,  MacFarlane,  Mearns,  and  the  Aberdeen 
Moderates,  against  Brewster,  Fleming,  Brown,  and  Blackie. 
Another  throw  for  "  modern  martyrdom  "  !  Have  at  you,  my 
boys  !  On,  Stanley,  on ! — to  the  charge,  I  say.  On !  if  the 
lily-livered  knaves  have  only  the  courage.  On,  I  say,  on ! 
Hurrah ! 

Give  me  all  the  news  about  Brewster.  No  doubt  he  will 
fight  the  battle  stoutly.  He  does  not  look  like  a  man  who 
would  die  as  meekly  as  the  famous  Wright  of  Borthwick,  my 
worthy  good  friend  of  heretical  notoriety.  .  .  , 


Blackie  Hall,  Aberdeen, 
Aug.  5th,  1843. 

I  am  ecstatic  and  triumphant  out  of  all  reason  at  the 
present  aspect  of  Church  affairs.  Peel  is  breaking  down  sadly, 
as  every  man  without  principle  and  without  the  moral  forces 
in  public  life  ought  and  must;  and  then  the  St  Andrews 
Moderates — precious  fools !   if  I  see  half  an  inch  before  my 
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nose,  they  are  raising  a  devil  whom  neither  they  nor  all  the 
Moderates  in  Scotland  will  be  able  to  manage.  Dr  Fleming 
and  I  hold  private  conclaves  twice  a-day  to  chuckle  over  the 
perplexities  of  the  Moderates  in  this  their  paltry  and  spiteful 
attempt  to  eject  the  Free  Church  Professors.1  Succeed  they 
may  by  some  mad  possibility  only ;  but  if  they  did  succeed,  I 
for  my  part  would  much  rather  walk  out  and  take  my  chance 
with  so  many  noble  men  than  stay  here  to  wear  the  gilded 
chains  of  office  and  grow  fat  upon  subserviency.  I  see  re- 
demption for  myself,  beloved,  in  the  happy  embarrassment 
of  parties.  A  blast !  a  blast !  a  hot  blast  I  will  give  them 
to  their  heart's  content  if  they  want  it.  .  .  . 

Don't  lose  heart!  After  so  much  drugging  and  bleeding 
you  must  feel  weak.  Be  thankful  to  God  if  you  don't  feel 
also  cold.  The  blight  of  the  heart  and  the  freezing  of  the 
nobler  aspirations — that  is  the  only  real  evil. 

Tell  the  Mutter  that  I  sympathise  heartily  with  her  present 
mute  fit.  I  know  all  that  by  experience.  Philosophy  at  best 
can  only  save  from  despair ;  health  and  every  other  gift  is  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  only.  Silence  and 
working  (when  one  can  work)  for  dull  hours  ;  patience  and 
waiting  when  one  cannot  work,  for  surely  it  will  come — the 
hour  of  Nelson  and  of  triumph.  What  has  been  of  joy  and 
freedom  and  grandeur  in  the  world  may  be  again.  Oh  yes, 
Oke,  'tis  dismal  weather  at  present,  clouds  and  rain  seem  the 
staple  commodity  of  existence ;  but  when  the  sun  ceases  to 
shine  altogether,  then,  I  guess,  the  world  will  cease  to  be. — 
Thine  in  faith  of  good  things. 

Edinburgh,  August  14th. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  I  dined  at  Portobello 
with  Mr  Samuel  Brown,  and  found  at  his  table  Dr  Moir 
—Delta.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  planning  out  an  article  for  '  Blackwood '  on  the 
Niebelungen-lay,  and  am  now  on  a  more  serious,  though 
scarcely  more  pleasant,  task  of  reading  the  book  which  my 
friend  Newman  sent   to  me,  '  Phases  of  Faith.'     This  is  by 

1  John  Stuart  Blackie,  it  need  not  be  explained,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  his  attitude  at  this  time  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
justice  and  of  distaste  for  narrow  sectarianism. 
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far  the  most  notable  book  that  has  been  published  in  the 
present  age  ;  and  the  theologians  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
prop  up  the  crumbling  fabric  of  orthodoxy  against  the 
assaults  of  so  thoroughly  honest,  so  thoroughly  learned,  and 
so  thoroughly  subtle  a  writer.  For  my  part,  I  suspected  that 
it  would  come  to  this  a  long  time  ago,  though  I  wanted 
courage,  partly  for  my  own  sake,  but  more  for  the  sake  of 
others,  to  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  I  now  see 
plainly  that  a  great  spiritual  battle  is  not  merely  at  hand,  but 
is  already  fighting ;  and  that  as  Christianity  is  crystallised  in 
a  shape  where  it  is  necessarily  at  war  with  the  intellectual 
progress  and  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  age,  there  is  no 
choice  for  me  but  to  raise  the  old  banner  of  Humanity  and 
do  the  best  service  I  can  under  that.  This  of  course  includes 
Christianity,  and  admits  its  inception,  purged  from  apostolic 
glosses  and  ecclesiastical  distortions.  As  matters  now  stand, 
I  have  seen  too  plainly  for  years  that  Christianity  is  made  to 
exclude  and  sometimes  to  smother  Humanity.  As  such,  I  for 
one  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Ayr,  May  9th,  1844. 

My  dear  Wife, — I  wish  to  God  I  could  join  a  Church 
party — 'tis  so  much  more  convenient,  and  it  pays  better  in 
this  country  to  fight  under  a  sectarian  standard,  but  it  will 
not  do.  The  more  deep  impressions  I  receive  daily  of  the 
divinity  of  the  moral  truth  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  more 
indifferent  do  I  become  to  theological  systems,  creeds,  and 
Churches  of  all  kinds.  Christianity  has  got  hold  of  me  by 
the  heart  only  and  by  the  hand :  here  I  feel  on  sure  ground. 
But  as  soon  as  you  ask  me  to  sign  this  or  that  article  of  a 
theological  system  I  am  immediately  perplexed,  and  can  only 
shake  my  head.  If,  moreover,  you  insist  upon  me  putting 
some  extraordinary  value  upon  the  different  articles  of  such  a 
religion  of  the  head,  and  call  on  me  practically  to  deny  the 
morality  of  all  men  who  do  not  receive  these  articles,  then 
my  whole  moral  nature  revolts  and  rebels  against  such 
narrowness  and  want  of  generosity.  'Tis  a  sad  thing,  indeed, 
that  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  this  country,  with  so  much 
of  what  is  truly  good  and  noble  in  their  natures,  should  in 
general   be   so   incapable   of    understanding   or   appreciating 
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their  fellow-men  who  differ  from  them.  The  only  Evangelical 
minister  I  ever  knew  who  seemed  to  understand  Toleration 
was  Mr  Anderson  of  Banchory. 

20  Atholl  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  28th,  1844. 

I  am  getting  on  here  grandly.  All  day  I  am  out  in  the 
libraries,  learning  more  in  an  hour  here  than  in  a  month 
in  Aberdeen.  I  have  schemed  half  a  dozen  new  articles.  It 
is  only  Aberdeen  that  makes  me  stupid  and  paralyses  all  my 
powers.  To  be  called  upon  to  break  down  a  mountain  with  a 
pocket-hammer,  O  ye  gods !  this  is  my  Aberdeen  task ;  here 
I  get  gunpowder. 

Aberdeen,  Oct.  9,  1844. 

I  hope  I  am  now  fairly  on  the  go  for  a  historical  opus 
magnum  —  'Germania  Liberata:  a  Napoleon  in  1813,' 1  a 
historical  epos  in  four  books.  "  Pride  shall  have  a  fall."  Dr 
Kombst  has  written  me  from  Germany  that  I  am  the  man  for 
the  job.  It  will  require  inspiration  and  enormous  reading. 
You  are  quite  right  to  warn  me  of  being  too  sanguine,  but  I 
think  I  see  a  glimpse  of  redemption  at  length  from  my  many 
woes.  All  I  want  is  a  grand  subject  and  continuous  concen- 
trated action.  This  always  makes  me  happy.  It  is  shallow- 
ness, superficiality,  and  piece-work  that  make  me  cross.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  bad  temper  till  circum- 
stances forced  me  to  do  some  things  by  halves.  ...  I  am 
doing  an  article  for  '  The  Foreign  Quarterly '  on  the  late  King 
of  Prussia — another  £20.  ...  I  am  glad  you  are  studying 
German  hard. 

Aberdeen,  Oct.  llth,  1844. 

.  .  .  For  three  or  four  days  past  I  have  been  employed  in 
making  a  schoolmaster — examining,  that  is  to  say,  embryo 
dominies  all  forenoon,  dining  with  the  magistrates,  and  in  the 

evening  delivering  the  doom.     A  lad, ,  who  was  first  in 

all  the  classical  classes,  is  the  successful  candidate.  Most 
characteristic,  however,  it  was  to  see  how  this  lad,  so  eminent 

1  This  work  was  not  completed. 
H 
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as  a  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  at  a  few  plain  ques- 
tions of  modern  geography  that  I  proposed,  blundered  like  a 
baby  trying  to  stand  on  its  legs — he  would  have  Bavaria 
to  be  part  of  Austria !  And  when  I  asked  him  a  question 
nearer  home  :  "  If  you  walk  from  Alloa  to  Perth  in  a  straight 
line,  what  ridge  of  hills  must  you  pass  over  ? "  a>  deoi,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  he,  after  much  pondering,  stammered  out, 
'  The  Lammermuirs  "  !  So  much  for  the  system  here  and  the 
general  amount  of  intelligence  and  information  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  grammar  school ! 

Read  German,  and  when  you  return  I  shall  send  oft*  three 
large  squibs  and  two  sky-rockets  from  the  house  ! 

Aberdeen,  Oct.  27th,  1844. 

.  .  .  We  had  a  characteristic  transaction  yesterday  at  the 

Senatus.  .  .  .  We  made  a  D.D. ! ! !  which  nomination  I 

stoutly  and  decidedly  opposed,  though  he  is  a  friend  of  my 
own ;  but  I  stood  alone  in  doing  so.  How  much  purely  per- 
sonal interests  prevail  in  this  world  !  My  principle  is  that  a 
University  to  "  plaster  its  own  members  with  diplomas "  is 
indecent,  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse,  and  tends  to  lower  the 
degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Instead  of  the  impartial 
awards  of  a  literary  court  we  have  got  a  purely  personal 
compliment  and  the  declaration  of  the  esteem  of  a  few  very 
interested  friends.  If  they  were  to  offer  me  a  LL.D.  I  would 
most  decidedly  refuse  it.1 

The  passage  you  sent  from was  very  choice.     There  is 

a  generation  of  small  people  in  the  world  to  whom  reason 
seems  to  have  been  lent  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  they 
may  prove  all  small  things  to  be  great  and  all  great  things  to 
be  small.  Besides,  is  it  not  plain  that  neither  Robert  Owen 
nor  the  Quakers  were  consulted  as  engineers  when  the  fabric 
of  the  world  was  made  out,  and  that  freedom  and  variety  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence  as  unity  and  uni- 
formity ?  There  are  two  things  that  are  not  positively  sinful, 
and  yet  I  hate  them  mortally — the  one  is  sordidness  and  the 
other  is  pedantry. 

1  He  had  twice  in  his  life  a  practical  opportunity  of  proving  the  consistency  of 
his  point  of  view. 
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Aberdebn,  July  13,  1845. 

My  Love, — I  have  been  so  indefatigable  all  week  with  the 
great  struggle  of  1813  that  I  have  not  found  a  moment's 
breathing-time  for  a  letter,  for  a  call,  for  an  accidental  pop  in, 
or  any  of  those  social  luxuries  in  which  a  poor  bachelor  might 
be  supposed  to  indulge.  Nay  !  even  the  "  creature  comforts," 
of  which  you  speak  so  kindly,  have  been  altogether  at  a  dis- 
count, for  being  determined  to  have  regular  and  hard  work, 
and  knowing  that  it  is  ruinous  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends 
(to  ply  stomach  and  brain  hard  at  the  same  time),  I  made  a 
vow  of  total  abstinence  from  the  creature  comforts,  in  which 
I  have  most  virtuously  persevered.  The  four  black  bottles 
stand  accordingly  where  you  left  them,  as  sentinels  at  the 
door;  no  "porter"  has  entered  the  house  since  you  left;  water 
has  been  drunk  instead  of  beer;  only  two  spoonfuls  of  tea 
have  been  used  instead  of  three,  also  cream  as  a  luxury  has 
been  altogether  discontinued,  and  there  has  been  one  sago  and 
one  fish  dinner ! !  All  this,  I  hope,  will  give  you  extreme 
satisfaction ;  for  myself,  I  nourish  the  pious  hope  to  get 
through  this  month  with  five  pounds  !  and  next  month  with 
as  little,  so  that  we  may  get  to  Germany  next  year.  I  am 
now  quite  ripe  in  the  way  of  reading  for  that  expedition.  I 
understand  the  tactics  and  strategies  of  the  great  campaign 
of  1813  perfectly.  .  .  . 

I  have  summed  up  all  the  accounts  present  due.  Please 
make  as  exact  an  estimate  as  you  can  of  any  of  yours  (not 
house  accounts)  that  will  come  in  between  this  and  Jan.  1, 
1846,  that  I  may  know  where  I  am.  I  have  summed  up 
everything,  and  with  caution  and  care,  if  God  grant  health 
and  spirits,  shall  be  out  of  debt  then.  As  soon  as  my  articles 
for  'Blackwood'  are  finished  and  another  Greek  play  done, 
then  I  am  free.  .  .  .  How  is  the  German  ?  The  grand  rule  of 
business  is  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and  be  in  earnest. 

Aberdeen,  July  19fA,  1845. 

...  I  found  as  usual  that  it  was  of  no  use  studying  one 

campaign  accurately  unless  I  studied  all  other  campaigns  of 

the  same  kind,  that  I  might  compare  the  one  with  the  other 

and  make  deductions.     I  therefore  set  out  immediately,  with 
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the  help  of  plans  and  maps,  to  master  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1796-97  and  the  French  campaign  of  1814,  both  of  which, 
like  that  of  1813,  present  the  great  soldier  in  the  same 
posture  1-12  as  fighting  from  a  central  point  against  a  host 
of  enemies  pouring  in  upon  him  from  various  points  of  a 
circumference  or  semicircle.  The  question  to  be  solved  then 
is,  his  genius  being  unimpaired  and  his  vigour  alike,  how  did 
it  happen  that  in  the  first  instance  only  (1796)  he  triumphed 
against  superior  numbers,  in  the  other  two  cases  was  over- 
come ?  That  is  the  problem  which  I  have  solved  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  am  now  ready  to  write  "  a  grand  article  "  on  the 
subject.  I  have  agreed  with  '  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ' 
about  it,  and  shall  commence  writing  immediately — how  long 
of  finishing,  however,  I  know  not,  for  I  have  imposed  on 
myself  an  immense  quantity  to  read.  Alison,  whom  I  always 
read,  continues  good,  but  not  excellent ;  he  sermonises  a  little, 
and  grandiloquently  repeats  commonplaces,  which  do  not 
always  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  However,  I  think  we 
ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  is  diligent, 
comprehensive,  pictorial,  with  considerable  breadth  and  flow, 
and  as  philosophical  on  the  whole  as  a  Tory  can  be. 

Aberdeen,  Aug.  3rd,  1845. 
I  dined  with  Sir  William  Dunbar  last  night.  He  is  in  his 
usual  state  of  Evangelical  fermentation,  and  is,  I  fear,  becom- 
ing positively  prophetical  on  the  subject.  I  can  talk  with 
persons  of  his  character  sympathetically  enough  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point — when  they  come  to  Daniel  and  the  Revelations — 
then  I  stop.  That  is  enchanted  ground  to  one  of  my  tem- 
perament, and  I  feel  as  if  some  one  were  forcing  me  into  a 
balloon  to  be  knocked  about  by  blind  blasts  through  infinite 
space  at  pleasure ! 

Aberdeen,  Aug.  11th,  1845. 

.  .  .  That  is  a  sad  affair  of .     I  must  do  something  for 

him,  although  there  is  no  duty  in  the  matter.  But  I  shall  put 
down  £20  a-year  at  least  for  him — a  speedy  conclusion  to 
my  German  scheme.     Alas,  poor  Johnnie  ! 1 

1  This  is  but  a  humble  example  of  that  unselfish  generosity  to  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted  of  which  his  life  affords  so  many  instances.     On  this  count  I  may 
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I  have  been  breakfasting  to-day  with  the  illustrious  Kah- 
kenaguonaty,  chief  of  the  wavy  plume,  from  Canada.  He  is 
a  tall,  dark -haired,  dark -eyed,  rather  poor -looking  fellow, 
but  with  a  big  bulging  mouth.  I  send  you  his  seal — he  be- 
longs to  the  Eagle  tribe — and  his  autograph. 

I  have  read  Williams'  '  South  Sea  Mission,'  and  have  been 
both  instructed  and  amused.  What  an  easy  thing  it  is  for 
these  simple  savages  to  be  converted, — merely  to  throw  a  few 
stupid  logs  of  wood  into  the  fire  and  believe  the  missionaries  ! 
Not  a  notion  have  they  of  Dr  Paley  or  any  other  doctor ! 
O  divine  simplicity ! 

One  thing,  however,  of  first  importance.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Carlyle  telling  me  that  his  '  Cromwell '  is  to  be  out  in 
October.  Will  you  not  get  through  Clarendon  now  ?  I  have 
done  with  Cromwell  in  the  meantime,  as  I  am  off  on  a  tour 
to  see  as  many  of  the  Roman  camps  in  Scotland  as  I  can — 
a  necessary  prelude  to  my  lecture  next  term.  I  think  I 
understand  Cromwell.  No  doubt  he  was  sincere,  perfectly 
sincere,  in  his  religion, — to  call  him  a  hypocrite  is  shallow, — 
but  he  was  sincere  also  latterly  in  his  love  of  power,  and  the 
two  sincerities  made  a  most  strange  product.  Carlyle  treats 
him  much  too  kindly,  as  indeed  he  does  all  his  heroes — for 
heroes  are  men ;  and  even  great  men,  just  because  they  are 
great  men,  have  sometimes  great  weaknesses.  It  is  a  most 
lamentable  history  altogether,  that  of  Cromwell.  One  must 
weep  for  the  hard  fights  he  had  with  his  Parliaments,  even 
though  we  see  that  he  himself  roused  the  beasts  with  whom 
he  had  to  fight.     But  the  Old  Adam  had  gained  the  victory 

quote  from  a  letter  written  me  by  Dr  Donald  Masson :  "The  letter  I  enclose 
concerns  his  long  unwearied  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  daughters  of  the  first,  and  in 
some  respects  the  greatest,  of  our  Gaelic  lexicographers.  The  eventide  of  this 
learned  and  good  man's  life  was  comforted  by  a  substantial  pension  from  the 
Civil  List.  At  his  death  the  pension  was  secured  for  his  widow.  At  the  widow's 
death  Professor  Blackie  took  up  the  arduous  though  unspeakably  congenial  task 
of  moving  the  powers  to  continue  the  pension  to  the  daughters.  What  anxious 
thought  and  unwearying  labour  he  put  into  the  endeavour  only  those  who 
worked  under  him  can  tell.  .  .  .  One  incident  in  this  effort  was  characteristic. 
There  were  more  daughters  than  one.  He  would  fain  have  the  pension  a  joint 
one,  which  would  provide  for  the  last  survivor.  But  this  could  not  be  done. 
The  natural  alternative  was  to  have  the  pension  in  the  name  of  the  eldest 
daughter.  Blackie  would  rather  have  it  in  the  name  of  the  youngest.  But  on 
consideration  he  chose  to  have  the  pension  designated  to  the  healthiest,  and  so 
it  was. 
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from  the  day  that  he  identified  the  cause  of  God  generally 
with  the  cause  of  the  Independents,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Independents  with  his  own  ascendancy.  From  that  moment 
he  was  great  but  no  longer  noble,  and  by  degrees  he  became 
only  a  strong  man,  but  also  a  base.  .  .  . 

I  dined  with  Dr  Fleming  on  Tuesday,  when  we  had  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  a  great  congregation  of  philosophers. 
Brewster  is  great  against  the  "Vestiges,"1  which  I  now  stand 
alone  to  defend. 

I  start  to-morrow  to  walk  from  here  to  Perth — and  then 
on  to  Edinburgh. 


Aberdeen,  18th  July  1846. 

My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  Pray  keep  'The  Witness'  for  me, 
as  I  want  to  bottle  up  Candlish's  speech.  It  is  not  infidel 
governments,  but  narrow-minded  and  jealous  religionists,  that 
are  the  bar  to  religious  peace  and  educational  co-operation. 

I  had  a  very  delightful  letter  from  Aytoun,  which  I  enclose, 
as  his  letters  are  always  worth  reading.  I  wrote  him  imme- 
diately a  second  time,  urging  him  by  all  means  to  take  up 
the  University  question  in  '  Blackwood.'  I  was  to  have  done 
this,  but  I  willingly  resign  in  his  favour.  I  have  a  paper 
on  the  stocks  on  Jean  Paul  Richter  for  the  great  and  un- 
assailable '  Maga ' ! 

"  Little  ventured,  nothing  won  ; 
Tear's  a  luckless  loon  ; 
Up  and  try  to  seize  the  sun, 
Perhaps  you  catch  the  moon." 


Swinton  Bank,  Sept.  5,  1846. 

I  lunched  with  Aytoun  and  read  some  of  my  'iEschylus'  to 
him.  Of  most  parts  he  approved  strongly,  but  some  choruses 
in  the  Agamemnon,  he  said,  should  be  rhymed ;  and  this  has 
already  made  me  do  one  of  them  over  again.  What  a 
work !  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  it  finished  for  an  early 
throw  at  an  Edinburgh  Chair,  for  which  I  would  then  have  a 
very  fair  chance. 

1  Dr  Robert  Chambers's. 
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Edinburgh,  April  1847. 

.  .  .  Went  last  night  to  a  party  at  the  Mutter's,  very 
intellectual  and  agreeable,  consisting  of  Dr  John  Brown 
and  his  wife,  Dr  Samuel  Brown,  D.  O.  Hill,  Russel  of  '  The 
Scotsman,'  and  Mr  Maurice  Lothian,  Procurator-Fiscal. 

With  regard  to  my  lectures  before  the  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution. After  the  first  night  the  slight  feeling  of  perplexity 
at  addressing  a  new  and  a  higher  audience  altogether  left  me. 
On  the  second  night  I  was  quite  elastic  and  buoyant,  and 
managed  to  keep  my  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in 
a  state  not  merely  of  delighted  attention  but  of  manifest 
exhilaration  and  glee.  On  the  third  night  I  was  more  serious, 
but  without  the  least  feeling  of  labouring  or  oppression,  and 
I  kept  them  chained,  without  flagging,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
I  have  therefore  the  highest  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  having  given  me  at  length  a  platform  to  preach  on 
where  I  can  command  the  sympathies  of  an  audience  whom  I 
respect.  Nichol  says  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  come  and 
preach  to  them  every  year.  This,  of  course,  must  be  very 
delectable  for  me  to  do. 

What  is  better,  I  have  successfully  commenced  what  may, 
at  no  distant  period,  lead  to  extensive  Educational  Reforms  in 
a  much  quicker  way  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
Cruickshank  and  Brown  imagine, — I  have  commenced  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Lord  Dunfermline,  after  my 
last  lecture,  came  round  and  told  me  that  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  that  ten  such  men  would  reform  the  whole 
of  Scotland. 

I  called  on  Dr  Gregory  at  the  University  and  found  him 
sitting  easily  with  his  broad-seated  body  on  a  meditative 
chair  beside  the  fire  of  his  laboratory,  enveloped  with  the 
commingling  exhalations  of  every  sort  of  Tartarean  stench. 
He  was  frank,  open,  and  simple  as  usual,  and  busy  with  a 
new  work  of  Liebig  on  animal  chemistry.  I  next  called  on 
Robert  Horn,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  talk.  His  wife 
is  good  -  looking  and  lady  -  like,  and  smiled  sweetly  and 
graciously  on  me.  On  Monday  I  am  to  dine  with  Dr  Robert 
Lee,  who  has  formed  an  educational  mystic  with  me.  Yester- 
day I  called   on  George  Combe,  looking   dry   and   old,  but 
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very  bland  and  frank  in   his   welcome  —  a   brother   educa- 
tionalist and  a  fellow-heretic.     John  Brown  kept  me  up  till 
two  o'clock  this  morning ;  that  is  why  this  letter  is  dull. 
On  Sunday  I  heard  that  real  Man  Guthrie  preach. 


5  Lothian  Road, 
Edinburgh,  May  2§th,  1847. 

My  good  Wife,  —  On  Friday  I  attended  the  "Stabby" 
Assembly  in  the  forenoon  and  heard  the  debate  on  the  Test 
question.  Principal  MacFarlane  made  a  heavy  slow  speech 
as  an  introductory  exposition  of  the  case.  He  was  opposed 
by  Brewster  of  Paisley,  a  well-meaning  honest  fellow,  but 
without  the  clerical  esprit  de  corps  and  without  the  faculty 
of  utterance,  and  whose  advocacy  of  a  motion,  of  course, 
is  a  signal  that  no  proper  man — that  is  to  say,  no  other 
man  in  the  Assembly — should  take  it  up.  What  he  said 
was  totally,  as  it  appeared,  demolished  by  Robertson  of  Ellon, 
who  seems  to  be  the  man  of  the  Assembly.  He  is  earnest 
in  his  manner,  keen  in  his  glances,  firm  in  his  grasp  :  this 
is  much,  but  his  hard,  wiry,  and  grating  tone  of  soul  and 
voice  will  ever  prevent  him  from  reaching  the  character 
of  true  eloquence.  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  result  of  the 
motion.  The  Church,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Church,  was  all  that  came  or  could  come  within  the  vision 
of  the  speakers, — humanity,  generosity,  justice,  nobility,  are 
the  inspiration  of  the  free  individual,  not  of  the  fettered 
corporation.  Driving  down  from  the  debate  as  hard  as 
possible,  I  dined  with  Mr  Lewis  in  Leith.  At  this  banquet, 
among  others,  we  had  Mr  MacDougall,  intended  Professor 
of  Logic  in  the  Free  University,  Mr  Buchan,  and  Mr  Mac- 
Donald  of  Blairgowrie.  After  dinner  we  all,  male  and 
female,  went  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  Here  we  had  an 
enthusiastic  and  stirring  speech  from  MacDonald,  who  has 
completed  his  £50,000  for  the  school  scheme,  and  is  about 
to  peregrinate  the  remaining  part  of  Scotland  to  collect 
funds  for  the  New  University.  ...  I  envied  MacDonald  ; 
I  felt  how  much  of  the  missionary  spirit  lay  combined  in 
my  own  soul,  for  which  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  either  a 
worthy  object  or  a  convenient  outlet.      I  felt  also  sorrowfully 
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how  high  and  hoi}''  the  enthusiasm  is  with  which  a  young 
institution  sets  out ;  how  stupid  and  slumbering,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  jog-trot  pace  wherewith  an  old  machine  beats 
out  the  assigned  portion  of  its  routine  task. 

The  same  night  I  supped  with  my  poetic  friends  Aytoun 
and  Theodore  Martin,  and  had  with  them,  not  jovial  as  usual, 
but  rather  serious  talk,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
more  scientifically  we  scanned  what  is  called  Christianity 
in  this  country,  the  more  completely  we  despised  it.  True 
religion,  in  fact,  is  a  thing  too  good  to  be  spoken  of  in 
such  a  prating  and  pretenceful  world.  It  is  a  silent  power 
of  love  which  purifies  the  heart  and  sanctifies  the  life,  and 
when  it  is  not  this  —  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  —  it  has 
no  value. 

Aberdeen,  July  \ith. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  You  are  in  bad  luck.  Yesterday  your 
mother  came  in  my  way.  To-day  I  overslept  myself,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr  Donn  came  in  to  talk  about  the  Atonement 
and  the  meaning  of  two  Greek  prepositions,  dv re  and  irrrep, 
which  you  ought  to  know  something  about  by  this  time ; 
but  I  see  by  your  letter  to  Kit  that  you  are  lodged  in 
a  perfect  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  either  Greek  or  Gibbon  in  a  house  containing  so  many 
women  and  so  admirable  a  brother  Bill,1  newly  imported 
from  India.  It  is  all  very  well  that  billing  and  cooing, 
gossiping  and  gadding  about  from  one  chamber  to  another, 
holding  diurnal  levees  for  doing  nothing  after  prayers  in  the 
morning,  and  nocturnal  levees  for  the  same  purpose  after 
prayers  in  the  evening, — all  very  well,  I  say,  for  a  night  or 
two,  but  if  you  prolong  it  much  longer  you  are  a  worthless 
pack,  and  ought  to  be  flogged!!  I  have  written  an  advice 
to  Janet.  I  shall  write  a  sermon  for  the  whole  Wyld  family 
forthwith,  if  you  do  not  mend.  One  good  hint  only  I  got 
from  your  timely  epistle  to  Kit :  it  will  never  do  for  me 
to  come  to  Gilston  amid  such  a  congregation  of  vain  romps 
and  gossips  with  my  serious  work,  not  even  the  fag-end  of 
a  play,  on  hand.      I  must  have  everything  finished  before 

1  Major  William  Wyld. 
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I  come :  everything  at  least  that  requires  solitude,  study,  and 
meditation.  Here  you  can't  imagine  in  what  a  godlike  state 
of  independence  I  live — with  the  dismantled  drawing-room 
for  a  study,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  house  for  a 
promenade.  H  deoi !  If  I  do  not  shape  out  some  magnificent 
choruses,  with  double  rhymes,  out  of  all  the  gigantic  agitation 
of  my  small  clay-case,  I  am  most  unfortunate. 

Mr  Trail  from  Skene  dined  with  me  yesterday,  and  had,  at 
his  own  request,  to  swallow  half  a  dozen  of  Promethean 
choruses  (after  his  roasted  chicken),  besides  a  whole  volume  of 
heterodox  theology. 

I  sometimes  get  small  scraps  of  gossip  from  which 

amuse   me ;  as,  for  instance,   he  told  me  there   were  three 

persons  in  Aberdeen  generally  accounted  fools, ,  ,  and 

.     Now  these  three  have  done  more  good  in  the  place 

than  any  other  three  public  men,  BUT  they  are  not  Aber- 
donians  ! — a  characteristic  fact !  With  edification  I  read  in 
the  Life  of  Baxter  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors  who  dissented 
from  the  Covenant ! " 

Oxford,  June  27th,  1847. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — This  is  a  very  delightful  place.  I 
have  been  in  many  German  University  towns  of  great  note 
intellectually,  but  for  external  architectural  display  they  can 
never  be  named  in  competition  with  Oxford.  The  uncommon 
succession  of  hoary  time-battered  towers  and  turrets  gives 
something  very  solemn  and  almost  sacred  to  the  streets  of 
this  place  ;  in  the  common  houses  also  the  mediaeval  character 
so  characteristic  of  Nuremberg  and  other  old  Continental 
towns  (Prout's  favourites)  prevails.  Old-fashioned  gables, 
projecting  bow  windows,  &c,  look  on  you  from  all  sides.  One 
can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  Toryism  of  all  kinds,  political 
and  ecclesiastical,  so  prosperous  here  ;  the  real  wonder  is  that 
Puseyism  should  be  of  such  modern  growth  in  such  a  place, 
and  that  all  are  not  Papists. 

I  called  to-day  on  three  of  the  Dons,  but  found  only  A.  P. 
Stanley x  at  home.  I  am  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow  at  five, 
and  with  Jowett,  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  the  next  day.  My  land- 
lord is  head  cook  at  Merton.     He  is  a  grave  person,  with  a 

1  Afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster. 
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soul  above  saucepans.  He  disapproves  of  the  feasts  and 
junketings  of  Commemoration  Week.  "  These  are  'alls,"  said 
he, — "  are  'alls  of  larnin',  and  should  behave  as  such." 

Aberdeen,  July  24,  1847. 

Very  small  Oke, — You  are  better  than  I  gave  you  credit 
for.  That  iniquitous  trick  of  leaving  only  three  bottles  of 
wine  to  last  a  respectable  wine-bibbing  gentleman  four  or 
five  weeks — a  gentleman,  too,  particularly  recommended  by 
medical  wisdom  to  drink,  and  a  gentleman  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  honoured  with  the  presence  of  an  illustrious 
guest  not  known  to  be  a  Tee-totaller ;  that  iniquitous  trick,  I 
say,  I  suspected  to  be  a  concocted  plan  on  your  part  to  make 
me  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  here,  and  to  draw  me  off 
with  the  most  precipitate  speed  to  that  unsanctified  corner  of 
the  world  where  you  are  housed.  But,  O  woman  !  even  sup- 
posing this  had  been  your  policy,  I  was  not  to  be  deceived ; 
there  are  Shops ;  before  receiving  your  kind  admonishment 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  keys,  I  had  already,  some  days  ago, 
sent  down  to  Leach's  to  hale  up  some  bottles  of  the  best 
sherry ! 

You  talk  of  "  doing  nothing  "  till  I  come.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  in  any  sense  account  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
made  accessory  to  the  misery  of  my  fellow-creatures  ! 

Events  here  are  rare,  nevertheless  a  few  have  occurred  :  (1) 
The  cat  is  mad  and  bites  its  own  tail ;  (2)  Mr  Pecker1  begins 
to  develop  and  show  a  few  ideas.  He  puzzled  his  brain  very 
faithfully  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  discern  the  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose,  but  could  not  make  it  out. 

Just  had  a  delightful  letter  from  Christopher  North.  He 
believes  in  the  Pro. 

2  Dkl'Mmond  Place,  Aug.  ZQth. 
.  .  .  We  had  a  grand  debate  on  Friday  night  at  Saxe-Coburg 
Place  between  John  Miller,2  Dr  John  Brown,  your  father,  and 
myself.  I  began  by  asserting  that  the  "  Free  Kirk  bodies  " 
were  amongst  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  people  I  knew, 
in  making  which  speech  I  knew  I  was  provoking  a  small 

5  Nickname  for  one  of  his  brothers. 

2  A  kinsman,  and  translator  of  Virgil's  ^Eneiil. 
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reply  from  your  excellent  father  ;  but  my  position  as  offensive 
leader  was  soon  taken  up  in  a  more  terrible  and  slashing  style 
by  Mr  Miller,  who  immediately  came  down  with  a  heavy 
historic  thunderbolt  against  all  Presbyterians  as,  from  the 
beginning,  a  party  capable  of  nothing  but  rancour  and  jealousy 
and  hatred  and  intolerance  !  This  sweeping  denunciation  set 
me  and  the  whole  company  up  as  defenders  of  the  Covenant- 
ers ;  and  with  "  Jenny  Geddes  "  at  our  head  we  fought  a  stiff 
battle  and  carried  off,  I  imagine,  a  glorious  victory.  Mr  Miller 
was  rather  in  temper,  I  thought,  and  myself  began  to  roar ; 
only  your  father  and  John  Brown  were,  as  usual,  angels  ! ! 


Edinburgh,  April  23,  1848. 

.  .  .  My  lecture  here  went  off  swimmingly.  I  followed 
your  advice,  by  avoiding  all  labour  and  anxiety  in  the  fore- 
noon and  trusting  to  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the  moment  for 
effect — without  which  all  learning  and  all  rhetoric  and  all 
anxiety  of  careful  preparation  are  useless.  "  Glorious  John 
Wilson  "  was  in  the  chair ;  he  always  gives  an  aspect  of  par- 
ticular prosperity  to  a  lecture,  putting  the  audience  into  good 
humour.  .  .  .  The  most  dangerous  thing  to  a  Christian  is 
applause,  while  on  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  useful 
towards  forming  a  high-toned  morality  than  a  bountiful 
measure  of  public  contempt !  I  take  this  philosophy  to  heart, 
for  I  had  the  reverse. 

In  my  Glasgow  lecture  we  had  some  rare  fun  with  some 
democratic  auditors,  who  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  a 
doctrine  advanced  by  me  that  "  in  democratic  constitutions, 
whoso  would  be  the  master  of  the  public  humour  must  first  be 
its  slave."  Some  persons  on  hearing  this  began  to  hiss,  which 
put  me,  as  it  always  does,  into  good  spirits.  I  told  them,  if 
they  doubted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  to  go  across  to  America 
and  agitate  slave  emancipation ;  they  would  find  that  the 
greatest  of  all  tyrannies  is  the  tyranny  of  public  prejudice  in 
a  democracy.  .  .  . 

I  enclose  a  note  from  some  poor  working  man,  who  seems 
to  have  been  much  offended  by  what  I  said  about  popularity 
in  democratic  constitutions  being  an  essential  postulate  of 
public  life.     I  had  no  time  to  qualify  the  dictum,  as  all  moi'al 
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maxims  must  be  to  be  kept  free  from  misunderstanding,  and 
these  men,  feeling  the  strong  goad  of  hard  necessity  beneath 
their  ribs,  have  not  the  calm,  however,  to  make  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  themselves,  so  they  are  apt  to  take  offence. 
Poor  fellows,  they  have  a  hard  life  of  it,  and  unless  those  who 
have  the  power  show  a  desire  to  govern  for  the  poor  specially 
and  not  for  the  rich  man,  a  benevolent  heart  will  always  be 
justified  in  making  the  experiment  of  democracy  as  a  last 
resource. 

Edinburgh,  May  6th,  1848. 

.  .  .  Lamartine  is  truly  a  delight ;  but  the  world,  the 
British  world  at  least,  is  unjust  to  literary  men  in  respect  of 
their  practical  capacity.  No  doubt.  Eagles  placed  at  common 
works  to  fag  like  a  dray  horse  will  be  apt  to  blunder  and  to 
become  sulky,  but  a  revolution  is  often  a  practical  outburst 
of  national  poetry  in  its  grandest  form !  and  then  a  great 
poet  is  in  his  proper  place — witness  Milton ;  a  great  poet,  of 
course,  for  only  such  have  common-sense,  a  quality  absolutely 
necessary  for  managing  revolutions  or  dealing  with  men  in 
any  shape. 

...  As  to  the  future  in  France,  I  hope  the  best,  but  say 
nothing.  Everything  depends  upon  the  firmness,  decision,  and 
sense  of  the  party  now  in  power.  A  violent  party  exists, 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  their  blunders,  and  the  violent 
party  has  always  the  advantage  of  decision,  determination,  and 
desperation,  which  the  moderate  majority  often  lacks. 


London,  May  25,  1848. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  spent  an  evening  with  Thomas  Carlyle. 
He  is  really  a  notable  monster,  and  to  be  respected  for  the 
many  noble  thoughts  he  has  elaborated  and  for  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  he  has  flung  abroad  to  bear  divine  fruit  among 
foolish-hearted  men ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking,  face  to  face  in 
a  small  parlour,  he  is  rather  terrible,  and  I  fancy  prophets  are 
best  exhibited  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  wilderness.  A  few 
grand  moral  instincts  burn  so  intensely  in  the  hearts  of  these 
men  that  they  have  no  room  for  anything  else  ;  they  rush  out 
from  their  smoking  sanctuary  with  a  flaming  sword  in  their 
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hand,  and  whoever  follows  them  not  and  fights  is  accounted  a 
heretic.  Scottish  and  English  Universities,  British  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Orthodox  Theologies,  Railroads,  and  Free  Trade, 
were  all  shaken  out  and  sifted  under  the  category  of  sham  ; 
while  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  and  the  old  Cove- 
nanters who  sang  psalms  and  handled  pikes  on  Dunse  Moor, 
were  held  up  to  admiration  as  the  only  heroes  in  this  country 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

London,  May  28th,  1848. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  lunched  with  Newman.1  He  is  a  thorough 
scholar,  but  not  in  the  least  infected  with  the  vulgar  English 
idolatry  of  deifying  the  past  and  depreciating  the  present. 
On  the  contrary,  he  takes  a  living  interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  present  day,  and  shows  that  he  considers  learning  as 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  grand 
interests  of  a  progressive  humanity.  .  .  .  He  is  a  slender 
man  with  a  pale  face,  but  looking  clearness  and  kindness  and 
sincerity. 

Edinburgh,  1st  August  1850. 

My  very  dear  Oke,  —  I  have  been  in  a  sort  of  bustle 
since  I  last  wrote,  but  I  was  quite  fit  for  it  after  the  climb 
up  Goatfell,  and  all  my  outing  on  the  West  Coast.  On 
Thursday  I  attended  the  Academy  distribution  of  prizes, 
where  Dr  Tait,'2  late  of  Rugby,  now  Dean  of  Carlisle,  made 
a  somewhat  too  solemn  and  sermonising  talk  to  boys.  On 
Friday  I  was  at  the  High  School  Club  dinner,  with  the  Lord 
Provost  in  the  chair,  and  the  Pro.  as  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
All  passed  off  with  hilarity  and  good  humour.  Zumpft  of 
Berlin,  a  son  of  the  great  Latinist,  made  a  most  eloquent  Latin 
speech,  the  first  I  ever  heard  made  except  my  own.  On 
Thursday  I  dined  with  John  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Sheriff- 
Clerk.  He  talked  and  laughed  a  great  deal — quite  a  character 
for  a  novel.  In  the  evening  I  took  my  meal  with  Goodsir, 
George  Wilson,  Edward  Forbes.  The  infection  of  this  intel- 
lectual machinery  is  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  feel  myself  fairly 
drawn  into  the  current — not  that  I  am  doing  any  real  business 

1  Professor  Francis  Newman.  2  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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among  the  wise  men,  but  I  think  it  good  to  take  a  broad 
perusal  of  great  scientific  notorities  while  I  have  them  under 
my  nose.  My  impression  has  been  very  favourable.  No 
doubt  they  will  sometimes  waste  a  great  deal  of  power  upon 
what  appear  to  me  very  trifling  or  very  slippery  subjects, 
but  small  things  acquire  importance  by  their  being  associated 
with  great,  and  the  metalled  road  of  sure  science  is  never 
made  till  there  be  first  a  great  deal  of  groping  in  the  dark 
and  stumbling  through  bogs.  I  like  in  the  first  place  the 
grand  spirit  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  which  prevails 
amongst  men  of  science.  To  see  my  four  friends,  Edward 
Forbes,  old  Maclaren  of  '  The  Scotsman,'  John  Longmuir  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  standing  and  preaching 
from  the  same  zoological  pulpit  in  this  country  of  aristocratic 
and  ecclesiastical  partitions  was  a  pure  delight.  Then  I 
admire  the  clearness,  distinctness,  tangibility,  and  command- 
ing certitude  which  displays  itself  in  the  best  types  of  the 
English  mind  here  exhibited.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
President  of  the  Geological  section,  has  a  great  deal  of  these 
qualities,  combined  with  a  certain  soldier-like  good  humour 
and  hilarity  that  takes  away  the  offence  which  naturally  lies 
in  "the  proud  Englishman."  I  enjoyed  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  studying  his  character  yesterday,  which  was 
our  day  of  excursions.1  He  was  our  natural  captain  as  we 
tramped  round  about  the  Calton  and  Arthur's  Seat,  and  every 
now  and  then,  as  anything  peculiar  in  the  rocky  volume 
emerged,  he  stopped  and  began  a  field  preaching  in  a  most 
affable  and  instructive  style.  I  admired  very  much  the  clear, 
direct,  soldier-like  manner  in  which  he  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  his  European  observations  of  many  years  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  short  sentences, — a  perfect  ideal  of  manly 
decision  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  dogmatism.  I  was 
specially  introduced  to  him,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and 
as  I  was  an  eager  listener  and  questioner,  saw  that  he  was 
fond  of  directing  his  observations  in  my  direction. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Dr  Gregory.  A  strange  mixture 
of  all  kinds  of  persons  was  there,  from  Dr  Dickie  of  Aberdeen 
to  the  burly  Dr  Keith,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  with  his  most 
beautiful  golden  hair  and  light-blue  eyes,  fair,  fresh,  but  delicate 

1  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
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complexion,  and  refined  and  intellectual  expression.  Rangabe 
was  there  and  his  son,  and  I  talked  a  good  deal  to  them  in 
modern  Greek  and  was  perfectly  well  understood.  He  says  I 
would  learn  to  speak  the  language  fluently  in  two  months. 

Berlin,  Jxdy  1851. 

My  dear  Oke, —  I  have  met  with  the  greatest  kindness 
from  Professor  Gerhard  and  other  friends  since  my  arrival 
here,  and  have  been  introduced  to  a  vast  array  of  notables. 
I  took  tea  at  Gerhard's  one  night  with  the  three  brothers 
Grimm,  of  whom  Jacob  is  the  most  famous — a  fine,  quiet, 
intelligent  old  man  with  white  hair,  and  with  a  certain  plain 
rusticity  of  manner  and  homeliness  of  accent  that  agree 
admirably  with  the  simple  and  honest  tone  of  his  mind.  I 
have  seen  Lepsius,  the  great  Egyptian  scholar,  an  active 
young-looking  man  not  above  forty ;  Boekh,  the  patriarch 
of  German  Hellenists;  Ritter,  the  geographer;  Ranke,  the 
historian,  and  many  more.  I  have  visited  two  of  the  princi- 
pal Gymnasia  and  formed  acquaintance  with  the  schoolmasters 
— professors  as  they  are  (and  in  respect  of  learning  well 
deserve  to  be)  called   .   .   . 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  20,  1852. 

Excellent  Oke, — I  have  been  going  on  with  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  session,1  and  besides  my  introductory  lecture  have 
finished  one  on  "  The  Vocation  of  the  Student."  This  I  shall 
follow  with  one  on  "  Moral  Culture,"  and  another  on  "  Bodily 
Exercise " ;  but  before  I  put  these  into  shape  I  must  do  an 
erudite  piece  of  business  on  "The  Pronunciation  of  Greek, 
Accent  and  Quantity,"  which,  as  an  indication  of  my  attempts 
at  reform,  must  be  printed.  The  Tutor  business  is  not  yet 
settled ;  there  is  a  meeting  to-day.  The  schoolmasters  have 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Town 
Councillors  against  the  idea  of  a  tutorship — vulgar  prejudice, 
of  course  ;  but  of  such  vulgar  minds  are  most  capable.  I 
told  Schmitz  yesterday  that  I  thought  he  had  done  wrong  by 
interfering ;  but  people  are  not  apt  to  confess  that  they  are 

1  John  Stuart  Blackie  was  appointed  Profeesor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1852. 
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wrong,  after  their  pride  and  self-importance  are  committed 
to  a  deed. 

Agnes  and  I  and  the  Pecker  went  to  the  theatre  on  Saturday, 
when  I  was  moved  to  tears  several  times  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  "  betting  boy  "  and  the  sore  trials  of  the  fair  partner  of 
Bill  Sykes.  Puritans  may  say  what  they  please ;  the  theatre 
is  still,  in  no  contemptible  degree,  the  pulpit  of  the  people. 
The  moral  lesson  of  these  pieces  reaches  many  hearts  that 
would  never  come  within  the  radius  of  a  preacher's  periphery. 
For  myself,  I  often  weep  in  the  theatre,  very  seldom  in  the 
church,  except  when  Guthrie  preaches  now  and  then. 

16  Gayfield  Square,  October  2nd. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — I  have  a  grateful  heart  to  Provi- 
dence for  getting  me  through  my  debut  as  Professor  of  Greek 
so  gallantly,  and  may  now  proceed  to  something  that  has 
more  of  real  work  in  it  and  less  show.  I  have  just  finished  a 
long  paper,  about  fifty  printed  pages,  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
Greek,  which  I  think  will  do  some  execution  among  the 
pedants  and  give  me  free  course  to  do  whatever  I  please  in 
these  matters  triumphantly. 

The  Tutorship  looks  well  for  Donaldson,1  but  these  Town 
Councillors  are  capable  of  any  impertinence.  All  that  I  can 
do,  I  shall  come  to  hot  words  with  them  some  day,  if  they  do 
not  give  up  interfering  with  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
One  restless  duck  often  makes  more  mud  in  a  pool  than  an 
elephant. 

Vienna,  April  24th,  1853. 

I  arrived  here  last  night.  .  .  .  The  railways  are  admirably 
managed !  Everything  is  done  for  you  in  the  most  quiet, 
orderly,  systematic  way,  without  bustle,  without  confusion, 
and  without  danger.  The  Germans  are  in  all  things  a  most 
quiet  and  gentle  and  deliberate  people.  I  have  not  heard  an 
angry  word  or  seen  a  sour  face  since  I  entered  the  country ; 
and  so  the  railways  also  are  gently  managed — no  over-driving, 
no  collision,  no  skull-cracking.  Feverish  spirits — such  as  we 
have  many — might  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  fret  at  the  loss  of 
two  minutes  here  or  three  minutes  there,  or  even  a  quarter  of 

1  Afterwards  Principal  Sir  James  Donaldson. 
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an  hour  at  this  other  station  ;  but  what  earthly  good  is  got  by 
the  modern  fashion  of  being  literally  shot  through  a  country 
without  having  time  to  look,  or  even  to  breathe,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand.  As  little  have  I  felt  any  annoyance 
from  those  grand  bugbears  of  all  Continental  Englishmen, 
policemen  and  Custom-house  officers.  As  for  the  policemen, 
they  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  call  for  a  sight  of  your  passport, 
and  they  do  call  for  it  in  some  places  with  a  great  parade  of 
business-like  completeness,  but  certainly  with  no  offensive 
display  of  official  authority.  On  the  contrary,  all  is  smooth- 
ness and  politeness.  The  Custom-house  officers  also  insist  on 
you  opening  your  trunk  once  in  a  distance  of  500  miles  or 
so ;  but  to  a  reasonable  man  this  will  appear  a  small  trouble, 
and  an  honest  man  will  have  no  apprehension  for  the  result. 
Of  course,  a  man  who  thinks  the  world  is  made  for  him,  and  a 
dishonest  one  whose  chief  object  is  to  sneak  through  the 
world  dishonourably,  will  consider  all  law  and  order  super- 
fluous. Their  examination  of  a  mere  traveller's  luggage  is  of 
an  extremely  shallow  and  perfunctory  kind.  I  might  have 
had  half  a  dozen  of  books  last  night  at  the  gate  of  this  good 
city  full  of  treason  against  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  no  nose 
had  smelled  it.  In  fact,  I  had  some  books  in  my  trunk,  which 
a  stupid-looking  fellow  with  the  dress  of  a  soldier  fingered  a 
little  as  he  fumbled  about  my  shirts,  but  he  never  looked  nor 
asked  to  look  at  a  title-page.  Moreover,  I  had  half  a  dozen 
books  in  a  belt,  which  I  carried  openly  in  my  hand.  I  pushed 
them  before  the  nose  of  the  man  who  examined  the  trunks  as 
we  entered  Austria  from  Dresden.  He  said,  "  Books  belong  to 
the  police,"  and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  A  grave-looking 
official,  when  I  showed  him  my  books,  said,  "  What  books  are 
these  ? "  Of  course  I  told  him  the  truth  ;  but  had  they  been 
all  political  gunpowder,  and  I  had  sworn  they  were  only 
nursery  tales, — which  sort  of  lies,  I  believe,  is  generally  con- 
sidered, even  by  the  most  pious  people,  quite  allowable, — it 
would  have  been  all  the  same,  for  he  took  me  at  my  word.  I 
have  also  to  record  that  I  have  found  no  traces  anywhere  of 
that  blind  fanatical  rage  against  the  English  of  which  I  heard 
so  much  in  England.  No  doubt  the  thing  exists  among  un- 
educated people,  and  has  certainly  been  encouraged  by  a 
violent  party  in  high  places,  but  a  traveller  feels  no  grievance 
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or  inconvenience ;  as  indeed  all  distant  evils,  though  mere 
molehills,  are  magnified  by  rumour  into  mountains,  till  men 
become  the  slaves  of  a  sound,  and  are  fooled  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  one  would  be  who  should  believe  seriously  that  a 
flea  seen  through  a  gigantic  microscope  were  an  elephant.  .  .  . 
I  see  no  drunk  people  in  the  streets ;  but  don't  be  drawing 
any  rash  conclusions  from  that  fact,  as  there  is  more  to  be  said 
on  public  drunkenness  in  Scotland  than  people  are  willing  to 
hear.  Yesterday  I  went  into  the  Volksgarten  and  heard 
the  son  of  the  famous  Strauss  whipping  the  fiddle  with 
his  father's  waltzes.  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half  among  the 
good-humoured,  gentle-hearted,  easily-amused  Wiener  bodies, 
alternating  the  recreation  of  their  ears  with  repeated  applica- 
tion to  their  tongues  of  ices,  lemonade,  Punsch,  and  the  never- 
failing  coffee.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  facility 
of  such  amusement  lies  a  great  part  of  the  secret  why  it  was 
people  do  not  so  offend  the  eye  by  public  exhibitions  of  beast- 
liness as  among  ourselves.  Why  should  people  get  drunk  who 
can  get  an  amusement  equally  cheap,  more  lasting,  and  less 
pernicious  at  every  street  corner  ?  Neither  must  you  think 
that  the  Sunday  is  desecrated.  The  German  day,  as  you 
know,  commences  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  that 
time  to  midday  constant  worship  is  going  on  in  the  churches, 
and  every  shop  is  shut.  Besides,  it  strikes  me  somehow  that 
getting  drunk  is  too  violent  an  amusement  for  such  a  regular 
smoke-muser  and  coffee-sipper  as  the  German.  Whatever  his 
pleasure  be,  it  certainly  does  not  consist  in  that  state  of 
violent  excitement  which  so  essentially  belongs  to  our  British 
intoxication.  Whether  they  are  not  drunk  or  besotted  in  a 
way  of  their  own,  by  that  constant  smoking,  I  really  cannot 
say.  I  am  certainly  astonished  at  the  state  of  stony  stupor  in 
which  many  of  them  seem  to  sit  through  life.  Except  yester- 
day, when  two  sub-officers  were  conducting  a  drove  of  raw 
Styrian  recruits  and  keeping  them — like  so  many  caged  cattle 
— attached  to  our  steam  waggons,  I  have  seen  no  German 
attempting  to  get  up  a  passion.  Military  men  must  look 
brisk  if  possible,  though  the  common  herd  of  these  Austrian 
recruits,  both  by  their  looks  and  words,  seem  to  me  the  most 
stolid  and  more  than  half  embruted  collection  of  human 
beings  that  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on. 
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Athens,  9th  May  1853. 

My  VERY  DEAR  Mrs  Oke, — I  am  now  fairly  in  Athens  in 
my  own  hired  house,  quite  comfortable,  as  St  Paul  was  in 
Rome.  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  thoughts,  imagina- 
tions, spectacles,  and  even  a  sort  of  business,  of  all  kinds.  On 
Friday  I  made  one  of  a  party  to  Eleusis,  the  birthplace  of 
iEschylus  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
To-morrow  we  make  another  expedition  to  Mount  Pentelicus, 
out  of  whose  womb  came  all  the  marble  on  which  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  stamped  their  souls.  I  have  had  no  rest  for  mind 
or  body  during  my  three  weeks'  travelling  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  as  my  letters  will  have  conveyed  to  you.  You  will 
be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have  got  a  most  excellent  lodging — 
clean,  neat,  healthy,  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  price 
is  140  drachms  a-month,  including  victuals,  the  drachm  being 
only  ninepence.  I  was  most  fortunate  in  being  brought  into 
an  excellent  house  by  Dr  George  Finlay,  my  learned  country- 
man, who  resides  here,  and  who  is  extremely  kind.  The  room 
I  occupy  was  one  of  a  suite  lately  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
Ambassador.  I  was  amused  when  I  found  myself  living  in 
University  Street,  as  if  the  shop  could  never  leave  me,  and 
with  a  large  seminary  for  young  ladies  exactly  opposite  my 
south  window !  From  this  window  also  I  have  a  view  open 
to  the  pillared  range  of  the  Parthenon  right  in  front ;  while 
on  my  right  the  hill  is  seen,  from  the  brow  of  which  Xerxes, 
seated  on  a  golden  throne,  looked  out  on  the  narrow  firth  of 
Salamis,  crowded  with  the  navy  of  the  East ;  and  to  my  left 
rises  honeyed  Hymettus.  Behind  the  house  there  is  a  garden, 
which  will  soon  be  richly  shaded  with  the  quiet-spreading 
foliage  of  the  vines,  and  this  garden  looks  out  on  the  famous 
mountain  Lycabettus,  which  overhangs  Athens  as  Arthur  Seat 
does  Edinburgh.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  streets  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristides, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  you  may  imagine  that  to  a 
classical  man  no  strange  lodging  could  be  more  familiar.  I 
am  both  at  home  here  and  not  at  home  in  a  manner  that  con- 
siderably disturbs  me,  so  that  as  yet  I  scarcely  know  where  I 
am  nor  how  to  feel,  and  am  habitually  overpowered  by  a 
pleasant  sort  of  discomfort  which  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
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explain.  But  every  new  situation  makes  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able at  first,  so  I  shall  just  sit  quietly  in  the  broad  sun  that 
shines  here — I  speak  allegorically — and  let  the  fruit  which  is 
now  crude  ripen  in  God's  time.  I  am  learning  many  things. 
What  has  delighted  me  most  since  entering  this  country  is  the 
natural  and  strikingly  dramatic  character  of  the  people  and 
their  mode  of  life.  I  have  a  hundred  times  fancied  myself  in 
the  midst  of  some  strange  melodrama.  The  dresses  of  the 
people  are  so  various  and  picturesque ;  the  gait  of  the  Greeks 
and  Albanese  has  in  it  something  so  noble  and  kingly ;  the 
contour  of  their  features  is  often  so  fine,  the  expression  of  the 
face  now  blithe  and  generous,  grand  and  open,  now  dark, 
scowling,  and  savage, — the  whole  so  lively,  so  easy,  natural, 
and  unconstrained,  that,  to  a  person  just  stept  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  cold  Edinburgh  proprieties  and  etiquettes,  the  sensa- 
tion of  strange,  rich  naturalness  was  magical.  Many  of  the 
men  whom  I  see  give  a  living  idea  of  a  Homeric  Agamemnon 
or  Ajax,  while  others  again  are  like  the  murderers  in  "  Mac- 
beth "  or  "  Richard,"  and  a  great  deal  more  ferocious — cut- 
throat faces,  and  yet  not  without  a  certain  rude  grandeur  of 
their  own  which  our  English  town  -  bred  murderers  never 
have.  These  men  are  mountaineers,  and  hold  their  heads 
high  and  bear  their  sword,  pistol,  and  poignard  honourably 
before  the  sun  ;  in  their  air  and  accoutrement  they  look  as 
gallant  as  Caesar,  and  tread  the  ground  with  a  front  as  if  they 
had  something  more  of  Themistocles  in  them  than  the  name. 
I  understood  the  Greek  sermon  to-day  quite  well.  ...  I  have 
found  here  my  London  correspondent  Clyde — a  light-haired, 
sunny-faced  Scotsman — who  is  working  hard  at  the  modern 
Greek,  and  feels  more  and  more  persuaded  every  day  that  the 
system  he  and  I  are  following  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the 
most  direct  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  language. 

Dr  Finlay  is  a  fine,  benign,  quiet,  cool  -  thinking,  kind- 
hearted  Scot.  He  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  Greek 
cause,  and  will  no  doubt  live  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
along  with  Lord  Byron.  Professor  Rangabe  is  very  kind ;  his 
wife,  a  Scotch  lady,  sister  of  Skene  of  the  Register  House, 
particularly  frank,  lively,  and  agreeable.  Rangabe  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  who  has  read  my 
1  ^Eschylus.' 
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I  see  by  '  The  Times '  that  Gladstone  is  coming  out 
as  a  great  financier.  Will  the  Jews  Bill  pass  ?  And  the 
Tests  ? 

Athens,  May  2Wi. 

My  very  dear  Ore, —  ...  On  Wednesday  I  dined  with 
Karios,  a  Senator  and  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  last  night 
with  Mr  Wyse,  the  British  Ambassador.  The  latter  was  a 
quiet  family  party.  Mr  Wyse  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  very 
intelligent  when  he  opens  up,  and  to  me  very  agreeable,  as 
English  intelligence  and  good  breeding  always  are,  even  when 
worked  up  with  a  little  starch.  He  gave  me  his  opinion  very 
freely  on  the  Greek  Government  and  other  matters  pertinent 
to  it.  The  news  came  yesterday  that  Prince  Menzikoff  and 
the  Russian  diplomatic  body,  male  and  female,  had  taken 
their  departure  in  a  fit  of  sublime  indignation  from  Constanti- 
nople. Not  as  a  Briton,  but  as  a  man,  I  was  glad  to  hear  it — 
that  the  old  Turk  should  have  so  much  blood  in  him !  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  die  standing  after  all,  and  not  present 
himself  to  be  consumed  alive  by  the  Archi-Bear,  like  the 
carcase  of  some  decadent  ass  affording,  while  the  breath  still 
swells  within,  sport  to  the  impudent  crows.  You  must  know 
that  we  all  hate  the  Turks  here,  as  good  Greeks  and  as 
"orthodox  Christians,"  and  love  the  Russians,  many  of  us 
because  they  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Turks.  Wise 
heads,  however,  suspect  that  this  patronage  of  the  Church, 
which  Russia  is  putting  forward,  may  turn  out  to  be  no  better 
thing  than  the  patronage  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  which 
ancient  Rome  used  as  part  of  her  tactics  for  subjugating  the 
world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Northern  Fox-Bear — for  she  is 
no  common  Bear  incapable  of  breeding — has  got  a  buffet  in 
the  face  which  may  make  her  look  stupid  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  in  the  long-run  she  will  be  nothing  the  worse  for  that. 
She  has  got  this  buffet  in  what  is  for  her  a  good  cause,  in 
the  public  act  of  asserting  her  right  of  patronage  of  the  Greek 
churches  in  Turkey ;  and  the  very  circumstance  that  she  has 
stood  forward  in  such  a  case  is  one  step  more  towards  the 
social  dememberment  of  Turkey,  and  the  much-desired  appro- 
priation of  Constantinople.  As  for  war  at  the  present 
moment,  she  will  not  think  of  that ;  the  great  Powers  are  all 
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alive  and  idle ;  and  Constantinople  cannot  be  seized  except  as 
Finland  was  in  1808,  at  a  moment  when  other  people  are 
otherwise  employed.  Such  at  least  is  the  view  of  the 
American  Minister,  Marsh,  who  called  on  me,  and  my  own 
opinion  agrees  in  every  point.  Were  the  Emperor  Nicholas  a 
fool  he  might  do  a  foolish  thing  for  mere  revenge,  but  he  is 
a  fox  and  will  calculate.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  I  generally  take  a  walk  of  about  two  hours, 
surveying  some  part  of  the  ground  sacred  to  scholars.  At 
nine  I  have  breakfast.  In  the  forenoon  I  study  Greek  and 
topography.  At  three  I  dine,  and  in  the  evening  I  walk  out 
and  enjoy  the  cool  air  and  visit  some  scene  of  classic  interest. 
Before  returning  home  I  generally  drop  into  a  coffee-house 
and  observe  the  public  idlesse  of  the  Greeks,  and  muse  myself 
idly  in  nothing  determinate.  I  then  go  home  and  get  ready 
for  some  public  function. 

To-morrow  Professor  Arnold,  Mr  Chase,  Professor  Kenrick, 
Rangabe,  and  I  start  for  Delphi,  Thermopylae,  Plataea,  Thebes, 
and  Parnassus,  and  will  be  away  a  fortnight :  we  travel  on 
horseback. 

Athens,  June  IZth. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — I  arrived  here  on  Saturday  evening- 
after  a  very  various  and  instructive  expedition  of  twenty 
days  to  the  top  of  Parnassus  and  back.  The  continued  riding 
on  horseback — thirty  miles  a-day — in  the  great  heat  was 
very  trying.  Such  continued  jolting  and  shaking,  and  such 
monotonous  stretching  of  muscles  by  no  means  accustomed  to 
tension,  and  such  confinement  of  limbs  fond  of  capricious 
liberty,  became  a  real  torture  to  my  impatient  spirit.  How- 
ever, all's  well  that  ends  well !  We  slept  the  second  night  at 
Everico  Castro,  on  a  rising  ground  beside  the  ancient  Thespiaj. 
From  this  a  fine  view  of  Helicon,  on  our  left  hand  looking 
west,  and  indeed  a  grand  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  whole 
mountain  -  ranges  that  environ  the  fat  plains  of  Bceotia. 
Next  morning  we  found  ourselves,  after  three  and  a  half  hours' 
riding,  breakfasting  on  the  banks  of  what  I  was  taught  to  call 
the  Lake  Copais;  but  like  many  school  terms,  this  world  lake, 
in  present  case,  is  more  magniloquent  than  true.  Copais  is  a 
vast  marsh,  about  a  day's  journey  round,  in  which  at  this 
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season  only  streaks  of  water  about  the  margin  in  some  places 
are  discernible.  It  has  a  dull  unhealthy  appearance,  and 
creates  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  innocent  travellers, 
who  come  here  imagining  that  a  Greek  lake  must  be  some- 
thing at  least  as  good  as  a  Scottish  Loch  Tay  or  an  English 
Windermere.  It  is  a  vast  extent  of  flat  country,  environed 
by  mountains  on  all  sides  —  a  situation  that  in  any  other 
country  would  have  formed  a  lake ;  but  Greece  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  copious  accumulations  of  water.  In  the 
summer  great  part  of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  bears  excellent 
crops.  Herds  of  lazy  oxen  stroll  about  or  stand  in  the  mud 
(so  in  the  Pontine  marshes  at  Rome),  and  even  villages  are 
built  seemingly  in  the  middle  of  what  ought  to  be  the  lake. 
After  breakfast  we  crossed  the  marsh  in  a  direct  line  N.E.  to 
Orchomenus,  the  capital  of  a  race  of  kings  more  ancient  than 
the  Cadmeians  of  Thebes,  whose  Titanic  dynasty  is  still 
reported  of  by  an  enormous  horizontal  marble  slab  supported 
by  two  pillars.  From  Orchomenus  we  made  a  sharp  angle  to 
the  S.W.,  and  arrived  at  Levadia,  whose  beautiful  situation 
and  fresh  green  garniture  and  mysterious  rock -born  fountains 
and  oracular  caves  I  described  in  my  last  letter.  We  were 
now  full  in  view  of  the  broad  mass  of  Parnassus !  Delphi,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  being  in  fact  a  day's  journey 
from  this  place.  Levadia  contains  some  Turkish  traits  that 
have  altogether  vanished  from  Athens.  Above  the  principal 
street  are  hung  awnings  which  extend  from  side  to  side,  and 
completely  exclude  that  great  enemy  of  Greek  men — Phoebus 
Apollo.  There  are  two  Turkish  mosques  with  minarets  here, 
now,  of  course,  untenanted.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  minarets 
a  heron  stood  for  a  whole  hour  on  the  morning  of  our  return 
to  Levadia,  and  seemed  to  muse  over  departed  glories  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  Turk.  At  Levadia,  as  I  said,  we 
Sabbatised ;  but  Chseronea,  the  birthplace  of  my  old  gossiping 
favourite,  Plutarch,  being  only  a  two  hours'  ride  over  the  hill 
to  the  north,  we  walked  over  there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  this  lightened  a  little  our  next  day's  procession  to 
Parnassus.  Chaeronea  possesses,  as  usual,  an  acropolis  —  a 
little  theatre  with  ranges  of  seats  scooped  out  from  the  rock  ! 
— and  what  is  better  than  all,  a  grim  colossal  lion  shattered  in 
a  thousand  pieces,  a  Frenchman  would  say,  of  whose  signifi- 
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cance  you  will  find  a  very  full  description  in  Colonel  Muir's 
excellent  little  book  of  travels  in  Greece.  This  grim  king  of 
the  forest  was  planted  upon  the  top  of  a  mound,  exactly  like 
the  Belgic  lion  at  Waterloo,  which  will  one  day,  no  doubt, 
meet  with  a  similar  prostration,  and  not  look  half  so  stately 
in  its  fall.  Next  day  we  rose  as  usual  with  the  dawn,  but 
found  our  horses  had  scampered  off  in  the  night,  so  we  lost 
two  hours  seeking  them,  and  at  last  started.  Wending  W. 
and  a  little  S.,  we  opened  out  into  an  extension  of  the 
Chaeronean  plain,  of  which  the  broad  mass  of  Parnassus  rose 
majestically,  and  on  its  first  skirts  lay,  most  beautifully  repos- 
ing among  gardens  of  pomegranates,  the  classical  village  of 
Daulis,  from  whose  verdant  slopes  the  most  delightful  fresh 
waters  met  us,  leaping  down  with  a  fine  Scotch  vigour  that 
very  much  delighted  me.  Passing  through  Daulis  we  found 
ourselves  winding  round  the  northern  and  lesser  base  of 
Parnassus,  falling  down  in  graceful  folds  or  rushing  in  sheer 
precipices  at  our  feet.  After  riding  round  the  magnificent 
fringes  of  spruce  firs  for  nearly  three  hours,  we  came  to  a 
khan  beautifully  situated  near  the  head  of  a  considerable 
ascent  as  you  come  towards  Arachova,  and  after  resting  there, 
found  ourselves  in  about  Ik  hours  at  this  place,  from  whence 
the  ascent  is  made  by  mules  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Arachova  is  rather  a  large  village,  finely  situated  on  the  S.E. 
shelving  side  of  Parnassus,  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  Delphi 
to  visitors  coming  from  the  sea,  and  principally  peopled  by  the 
vine-dressers,  who  attend  to  the  wide-wandering  gardens  of 
the  grape  that  are  the  great  boast  of  this  region.  This  village 
is  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  —  as  high  as  Ben 
Cruachan ! — and  yet  we  have  vines  and  corn-fields  consider- 
ably above  it,  which  shows  what  sort  of  a  climate  this  is,  and 
how  small  our  mightiest  Bens  look  when  contrasted  with  this 
classic  Parnass6  (please  accent  the  last  syllable !).  Unfor- 
tunately the  produce  of  this  great  vine  culture  we  could  not 
enjoy,  as  this  wine,  like  all  the  wine  of  Greece,  is  villainously 
manufactured,  and  poisoned  with  resin  taken  from  the  fir- 
trees,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  wood  bear  ample  marks 
of  these  barbarous  incisions.  After  a  very  short  delay  we 
exchanged  our  horses  for  mules,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was 
peeping  slantingly  through  the  dark  pines,  found  ourselves 
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in  a  green  hollow  surrounded  with  pines  on  the  verge  of  the 
snow  region  of  the  mountain.  Here  the  first  thing  that  we 
saw  was  some  swarthy-faced,  merry-looking  shepherds  swing- 
ing upon  a  pole,  which  was  planted  just  in  front  of  a  most 
picturesque  hut  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe  style  that  they  have 
erected  as  a  sort  of  summer  headquarters  here.  It  contains 
no  beds — for  they  generally  sleep  in  the  open  air ! — but  great 
piles  of  cheeses  and  other  good  things,  of  which  we  might 
have  had  our  share,  but  we  carried  our  small  kitchen  along 
with  us.  I  wish  I  had  had  George  Harvey  or  Georgina 
Forbes  with  us  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  shepherds'  hut  on 
Parnassus.  I  have  wished  Harvey,  indeed,  a  hundred  times 
by  my  side  since  I  entered  Greece.  The  most  natural  and 
graceful  pictures  both  of  still  life  and  of  human  character 
present  themselves  at  all  points.  A  blazing  fire  was  kindled, 
not  inside  but  outside  the  hut.  A  lad  was  sent  into  the  wood 
to  cut  a  few  fresh  branches  of  spruce-fir ;  these  were  strewn 
on  the  ground  and  a  carpet  flung  over  them.  On  this,  after 
a  light  supper,  we  flung  ourselves,  and  wrapping  ourselves  in 
greatcoats,  mantles,  and  capotes,  took  what  sleep  we  could  get 
till  the  day  should  dawn. 

Moor  Park,  Farnham, 
October  6th,  1854. 

My  dear  Oke, — We  are  all  delighted  with  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  the  universal  comment  is  "  serve  him  right." 
We  have  little  cause  to  fear  the  degeneracy  of  our  race  when 
we  read  of  such  doings.  It  will  do  a  world  of  good  to  Germany 
and  to  the  whole  of  Europe  to  have  that  big  bear  exposed  in 
his  natural  dimensions.  We  have  received  a  '  Gazette  Extra- 
ordinary '  this  morning,  intimating  that  our  men  had  landed 
also  at  Balaclava,  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  and  that  the 
Russians,  in  a  panic,  have  abandoned  Anapa  to  succour  their 
friends  in  the  Crimea.  This  shows  the  use  of  striking  a  great 
blow.  We  might  have  taken  Anapa  long  ago,  but  we  have 
been  saved  the  trouble. 

I  shall  be  done  with  the  first  six  books  of  Homer  next 
week  —  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  work.  I  shall  then 
revise  some  of  the  lays  for  '  Blackwood.'  "  Bellerophon  "  was 
highly  praised  in  '  The  Times.'     The  new  number  of  '  Black- 
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wood'  has  been  sent  me  containing  an  article  on  Greece  by 
George  Finlay,  agreeing  very  much  with  mine  in  '  The  West- 
minster/ but  considerably  more  severe  and  less  hopeful.  I 
fear  he  may  have  only  too  much  reason  for  his  scepticism. 
Tis  a  very  difficult  thing  to  rebuild  a  nation. 


Cambridge,  May  ZOth,  1858. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — I  am  just  returned  from  morning 
service  in  the  superb  King's  College  Chapel.  You  may  say 
what  you  like  in  favour  of  forms  of  prayer,  but  there  is  no 
obligation  to  them  so  potent  as  to  outweigh  all  advantages. 
This  was  Trinity  Sunday,  and  so,  as  enjoined,  they  read  the 
creed  of  Athanasius,  which  always  seemed  to  me  made  on 
purpose  to  raise  puzzles  and  create  doubts  on  what  might 
otherwise  be  accepted  as  a  venerable  and  beautiful  mystery. 
It  is  in  fact  a  curiously  articulated  string  of  paradoxes,  set 
up  with  all  possible  decision  to  defy  reason  and  to  challenge 
opposition.  Now  when  forms  of  this  kind  are  once  appointed 
they  generally  remain ;  and  if  the  popular  mind,  or  the  better 
part  of  it,  begins  to  disown  them,  still  it  is  impossible  to  cast 
them  off,  and  people  are  daily  called  on  to  recite  creeds  which 
they  only  half  believe,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  evils 
— insincerity  in  the  most  sacred  matters — is  systematically 
nourished.  But  when  the  form  of  prayer  is  free,  this  evil  has 
no  existence,  for  the  minister,  being  part  of  the  Public,  has 
his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  phrases  gradually  moulded  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  are  not  violated  by  the  habitual  parade  of  an  obsolete 
paradox  and  the  unrestrained  reverence  for  a  dead  letter. 

In  point  of  architecture,  King's  College  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  Europe :  it  is  massive  but  not  heavy,  elegant  but 
not  over-decorated,  and  falls  upon  the  eye,  both  outside  and 
inside,  with  one  harmonious  unbroken  expression  of  a  vast 
and  graceful  totality.  Buskin  declaims  against  it,  but  his 
crotchets  sometimes  are  truly  wonderful. 

I  continue  dining  at  Trinity,  and  discourse  with  Professor 
Thompson  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  Yesterday  I  called  on  the 
Head  of  Trinity,  the  famous  Whewell,  and  was  received  with 
great  politeness.     I  am  to  dine  in  hall  for  the  fourth  time 
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to-day  as  his  guest.  He  is  a  grand-looking  man,  tall  and  yet 
so  admirably  proportioned  as  to  lose  nothing  of  that  appear- 
ance of  strength  which  belongs  to  smaller  and  broader  men. 
In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  finely  knit  men  in 
England ;  drinks  a  bottle  of  port  every  day  ;  and  is  going  to 
marry  a  second  wife.  He  is  also  a  portentous  Encyclopaedist, 
and  is  said  to  know  everything  under  the  sun  even  better 
than  those  who  know  it  best.  Quite  a  different  man  is 
Thompson;  quite  a  modest  confessor  of  ignorance  when  he 
does  not  know,  but  thoroughly  and  accurately  read  when  he 
does  know.  He  is  extremely  liberal  on  theological  matters, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  general  undertone  here. 
Publicly,  of  course,  no  man  parades  heresies.  They  seem 
to  prefer  keeping  certain  matters  atmosphered  in  a  conven- 
ient mist.  As  things  go  at  present,  one  can  scarcely  blame 
them.  But  there  will  come  a  volcanic  outburst  some  day 
that  will  blow  all  their  mists  away  in  a  style  both  grim  and 
ludicrous,  I  fancy. 

As  for  University  Reform,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  matter  at  present.  A  Royal  Commission  is  at  present 
on  the  point  of  exploding  over  the  heads  of  the  worthies 
here,  which  occasions  no  small  terror  to  the  majority.  They 
say  the  Reform  is  to  be  much  more  sweeping  here  than  at 
Oxford,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  so  sweeping  as  they  require. 
In  fact,  in  this  country,  all  reforms  generally  get  the  fangs 
pulled  out  and  the  claws  pared  very  comfortably,  so  that 
persons  of  tender  flesh  and  weak  nerves  may  sit  upon  their 
silken  sofas  with  all  possible  ease  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
the  thunderstorm. 

64  Union  St.,  Aberdeen. 

My  very  dear  Oke, —  ...  I  was  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  St  Andrews  by  Ferrier  and  his  wife.  Mrs  Ferrier 
is  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  well  worth  knowing.  She 
has  an  extraordinary  decision  of  character,  or  rather  manner 
I  ought  to  say,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  degree  of  abruptness. 
.  .  .  She  plays  the  piano  with  a  touch  of  great  firmness  and 
vigour,  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
woman.  She  is  intelligent  and  high -principled,  and  would 
I  think,  please  you  much.     In  the  evening  of  Tuesday  we 
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had  Miss  Blackwood  to  tea,  her  brothers  having  had  a  lodging 
here  for  some  weeks  past.  On  Wednesday  Professor  Lindsay 
Alexander  dined  here,  and  gave  us  plenty  of  talk.  He  is  an 
old  gentleman  of  sixty-six,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  retire  from  public  service ;  but  there  is  no  retir- 
ing salary,  so  he  remains.  Such  is  the  beggarly  system  of 
this  rich  nation  with  regard  to  pedagogic  matters.  I  saw 
Spalding  and  his  wife,  the  latter  beaming  blandly  like  a 
summer  day,  quite  charming  to  behold.  Pyper  creeps  about 
his  book-encircled  rooms  very  like  a  dominie  and  a  bachelor. 
David  Brewster  mingles  as  usual  blandness  and  fierceness, 
and  wishes  me  to  undertake  the  agitation  of  a  great 
academical  congress  to  meet  in  Edinburgh.  I  saw  also 
Day,  a  clear,  nimble,  shrewd-looking  man,  and  M 'Donald 
(Natural  History),  with  his  dark  staring  eyes  and  preter- 
natural vivacity  of  expression.  He  is  looked  on  as  a 
strange  customer. 

16  Bon  Accord  Square,  Aberdeen, 
14th  Sept.  1859. 

My  dear  Oke, — Such  a  monster  train,  with  900  people  on 
one  huge  winding  line  !  We  had  in  our  carriage  a  trump  card 
of  a  fellow,  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod  of  Glasgow,  who  kept 
us  in  a  roar  of  laughter  with  a  succession  of  the  most  admir- 
able jokes  and  humorous  stories.  The  very  look  of  the  man 
is  a  joy,  so  round,  so  full,  so  plump,  juicy,  and  jovial,  so  clear, 
bright,  healthy,  and  hilarious  !  I  was  quite  prepared  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  by  what  I  had  previously  known,  and  now 
fell  right  into  his  arms  at  once.  What  a  good  and  pleasant 
thing  is  a  jovial  Man — how  tremendously  good  is  a  jovial 
Priest !  Janet  Chambers 1  was  tired  with  her  previous  day's 
work  and  rather  flat,  but  could  not  help  brightening  up  a 
little  under  the  radiant  influence  of  the  lively  theologer :  she 
got  upon  her  sanitary  hobby-horse  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
made  various  sage  remarks, — dear  Jenny ! 

I  found  John  White  very  frank  and  rubicund,  and  Mrs  W. 
very  hearty  and  kind. 

P.S. — I  got  on  capitally,  in  the  intervals  between  Norman 
Macleod's  stories,  with  '  Tom  Brown.'     I  like  it,  though  as  a 

1  Daughter  of  Dr  Robert  Chambers. 
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work  of  art  it  wants  variety.  I  have  taken  one  text  out  of  it, 
which  I  shall  know  when  to  quote.  "Majorities,  especially 
respectable  majorities,  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  the  wrong." 
Bravo !  three  cheers  for  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  all 
other  Respectables ! 

Bon  Accord  Square,  Aberdeen, 
Sept.  17th,  1859. 

My  dear  Oke, — Everything  has  gone  off  splendidly,  and 
the  Aberdonians  are  at  the  most  delectable  pitch  of  satisfac- 
tion with  themselves,  which  is  well.  The  address  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was  full  of  sound  sense,  philosophy,  and  tact. 
Germans  have  always  ideas.  He  looked  very  bland  and 
benign,  and  gave  me  a  very  special  nod  as  he  walked  out 
from  the  Geological  Section  on  Thursday.  You  must  under- 
stand that  in  order  to  secure  to  myself  some  real  benefit,  I 
at  once  determined  to  attend  regularly  only  one  section 
through  their  whole  week,  and  various  reasons  combined  to 
make  me  choose  the  Geological  Section.  I  have  now  attended 
three  days  for  four  hours  each  day,  and  have  heard  much 
good  matter,  and  begin  to  feel  myself  at  home  in  the  present 
state  of  the  most  important  discoveries.  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, as  usual,  plays  a  great  figure  in  the  debates.  Besides 
the  fossilised  old  fish,  it  is  most  edifying  to  me  to  contemplate 
the  variety  of  character  exhibited  by  the  speakers.  Our 
friend  Ramsay  is  a  direct,  cheerful,  distinct  fellow,  never 
long-winded,  and  always  to  the  point.  Sir  R.  Murchison  has 
the  directness  and  decision  of  an  old  soldier,  and  is  quite 
erect  and  not  at  all  grey,  though  he  has  been  hammering 
rocks  all  over  the  world  for  thirty-five  years  since  he  left  the 
army.  The  most  massive  brain  and  finely-chiselled  scientic 
face  is  boasted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  and  almost  all  of  the 
leading  men  have  a  vigour  and  directness  about  their  style 
of  speaking  that  seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  clean  blow 
of  the  hammer  which  they  practise  on  the  rocks. 

.  .  .  To-day  we  dine  with  Professor  and  Mrs  Geddes  in  the 
old  town.  Rachel  looks  and  dresses  well.  Her  lord  is  very 
bland  and  smiling.  John  White  is  very  active  and  cheerful, 
and  wildly  happy.  I  have  not  seen  Janet  in  any  dress 
I  particularly  admire.     Indeed,  these  huge  bulging  crinolines 
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drown  a  fine  woman,  and  appear  to  me  to  have  the  same 
relation  to  true  natural  grace  of  dress  that  high-flown  rhetoric 
has  to  true  eloquence.  Saloon  and  drawing-room  will  always 
be  an  abomination  as  long  as  women  in  their  bodily  decoration 
are  governed  by  fashion  and  not  by  nature. 


Aberdeen,  Sept.  20th. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  am  still  in  a  vortex.  Last  night  we 
had  a  dinner  of  the  "  Red  Lions,"  a  club  founded  by  Forbes, 
Bennett,  Huxley,  and  a  few  other  men  of  science.  Owen,  the 
zoologist,  was  in  the  chair:  a  grand,  tall,  broad,  big-boned, 
truly  leonine  -  looking  man,  combining  dignity  with  good 
humour,  which  is  not  easy.  There  was  a  sufficient  amount  of 
nonsense  rather  beneath  than  above  the  vulgar  standard  of 
British  convivial  genius.  I  sang  two  songs  and  smoked  two 
cigars,  and  made  myself  agreeable  and  notable,  considerably 
to  the  gratification  of  the  old  Adam,  but  with  no  imbrument  to 
the  new.  However,  the  old  Adam,  in  one  sense,  has  his 
rights. 

On  Monday  I  made  an  interesting  acquaintance,  James 
Martineau,  the  Unitarian  professor  and  preacher,  who  has 
been  busy  up  at  Braemar  for  two  months,  and  preached  last 
Sunday  forenoon  in  this  place.  Of  course  I  knew  too  much  of 
the  man  before  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  small 
account  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  our  petty  orthodoxies  and 
heterodoxies ;  and  verily  I  was  rewarded.  Such  a  sermon,  so 
comprehensive,  so  profound,  so  chaste,  so  elegant,  so  original, 
and  as  a  whole  so  effective !  It  was  directed  to  the  men  of 
science  specially,  showing  how  the  idea  of  a  mere  god  of 
Natural  Laws  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  cry  of  the  human 
heart ;  pity  only  so  few  came  to  hear  him,  but  they  were 
wandering  no  doubt  after  Robinson  of  Armagh,  who  treated 
them  to  a  dish  of  Episcopalian  skimmed  milk,  after  the 
fashion  of  these  gentlemen,  trying  elaborately  to  prove 
that  said  milk  must  be  cream  because  it  has  been  skimmed 
by  Episcopalian  hands.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  and 
dined  with  Dr  Daun  and  Martineau,  and  came  home  with 
him  and  "revealed"  to  him,  and  kissed  him  because  he  is 
good. 
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Margate,  1860. 


My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  Dear  Janet  took  her  scrap-book  in 
her  pocket  and  read  to  me  all  her  favourite  passages  from 
Temple  and  Parker,  and  it  was  really  a  pious  joy  to  see 
the  majestic  young  soul  rejoicing  in  the  radiance  of  divine 
truth,  and  making  science  and  religion  to  kiss  each  other — 
a  simple  matter  comparatively  to  a  free,  natural,  truthful, 
unencumbered,  imperverted  soul  like  hers,  but  an  achievement 
not  at  all  easy  for  many  wise  men  and  mighty  prophets,  in 
this  age  of  transition  and  new  formation.  Mrs  Priestley1 
received  me  with  the  frankest  kindness,  and  smiles  graciously 
and  calls  me  "  Prokie."  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  with  a 
fine  complexion,  open  childlike  nature,  fine  contour,  and 
very  graceful  in  her  motions.  They  have  both  fair  faces  and 
fair  souls.  A  fair  face,  like  a  fine  vestibule  to  a  house,  is  a 
good  introduction  to  society ;  but  if  the  fine  vestibule  leads 
into  a  mean  and  dirty  abode,  it  only  makes  the  disappoint- 
ment the  greater.  So  with  faces :  if  the  fair  face  leads  to  no 
fair  soul,  the  eye  of  admiration  that  feeds  upon  it  will  soon  be 
sated,  and  pass  lightly  into  indifference  or  even  contempt.  A 
fair  face  without  a  fair  soul  is  like  a  glass  eye  that  shines  and 
sees  nothing. 

Sudbrooke  Park,  Surrey, 
July  29th,  1860. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — I  rambled  about  this  lovely  Park  all 
yesterday  forenoon  with  Darwin,  '  On  the  Origin  of  Species,' 
in  my  hand,  meditating  to  get  at  the  source  of  the  unhappy 
divorce  between  Science  and  Religion,  which  everywhere 
meets  one  nowadays,  and  which  I  begin  to  suspect  is,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  to  be  looked  on  as  a  reaction  against 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  orthodox  view  of  creation  as  a  thing 
done  once  and  for  all  by  a  magical  fiat ;  after  which  the 
Creator  retires  from  the  scene  and  becomes,  as  Carlyle  some- 
what profanely  but  very  wittily  said,  "  The  Great  Absentee  !  " 
But  I  need  not  theologise  with  you. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Lord  Russell,  alias  Lord  John,  alias 
Finality  John,  alias  &c,  &c.  en  famille,  in  a  very  delightful 

1  Daughter  of  Robert  Chambers,  and  wife  of  Dr  (after  Sir)  William  Priestley. 
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and  easy  style.  His  lordship  has  a  gift  of  Pembroke  Lodge, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  high  ground  just  above  the  meadows,  from 
the  Queen,  and  lives  there  in  the  elegant  cottage  style ;  for 
the  place,  though  full  of  beauty,  is  quite  small  and  unpretend- 
ing. It  commands  from  any  point  the  most  magnificent 
views  of  English  greenery,  similar  to  what  we  enjoyed  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  we  dined  in  the  nice  little  room 
painted  with  trellis  and  green  leaves,  with  open  window,  and 
looking  out,  or  rather  walking  out,  into  the  rich  grass  and 
trees,  amid  which  the  house  is  embosomed.  The  new  Earl  is 
a  little,  well-plucked,  quietly  smirking  mannie.  The  lady  is 
dark- eyed,  bland  and  affable  ;  the  daughter,  by  a  former  wife, 
has  a  fine  complexion  and  pleasant  looks.  The  youth  (Lord 
Amberley)  you  know.  He  was  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
seems  to  have  some  wise  thoughts  in  his  noddle,  though  the 
awe  of  a  Scotch  Professor  no  doubt  prevented  him  from 
revealing  the  mysteries  of  his  inner  man  so  freely  as  he  might 
have  done  to  Janet  Chambers  perhaps.  I  owe  two  things 
to  him,  however,  not  at  all  to  be  despised.  He  taught  me 
a  new  game  called  Croquet — a  sort  of  petty  French  golf  on 
a  small  green — and  he  gave  me  the  new  sensation  of  playing 
at  a  game  on  Sunday, — doing  what  to  our  Scottish  conscience 
should  appear  a  sin.  The  dinner  was  quite  quiet — not  above 
eight  or  ten  altogether — and  a  few  visitors  popped  in  after- 
wards. We  walked  into  the  other  room  and  out  into  the 
garden  walks,  and  then  made  up  a  small  knot  around  a  table 
in  the  open  air  and  took  tea.  Among  the  party  was  Lord 
Dufferin,  just  returned  from  Syria — a  tall,  lithe,  smiling, 
dexterous,  agreeable,  and  gentlemanly  fellow.  We  had  also 
the  Italian  and  French  Ambassadors,  with  whom  Lord  John 
walked  up  and  down  among  the  trees,  chatting  in  a  quiet 
confidential  way. 

I  could  stay  here  with  Dr  Lane  for  a  whole  month — 
every  one  is  so  kind — but  must  be  off  on  Thursday. 

Sudbrooke  Park,  Richmond, 
February  'i\st. 

My  very  dear  Oke, —  ...  I  have  finished  Darwin's 
remarkable  book.  Naturalists  must  be  taught  to  cherish  a 
living  conception  of  the  divinity  of   Law,  and   theologians 
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must  learn  more  vividly  to  see  God  in  Nature  and  to  study 
His  method  of  working  therein.  Written  formulas  of  belief 
without  reality  in  Nature,  and  cold  formulas  of  science 
without  a  living  God,  are  equally  unsatisfactory. 


Winton  House,  March  8th. 

Excellent  Wretch, — We  have  here  Lady  Belhaven  and 
Stenton,  Mrs  Oliphant,  and  a  Colonel  Perceval.  We  are  all 
"  Stabbies,"  but  very  pious  and  good,  and  not  cherishing 
the  least  sacred  hatred  'gainst  the  Frees.  In  half  an  hour 
Perceval  and  I  are  going  down  to  visit  Lady  Charlotte 
Fletcher  at  Saltoun.  This  morning  was  generously  wet,  so 
I  settled  down  to  scribble  in  my  day-book,  and  added  one 
or  two  petitions  to  my  "  Litania  Nigelli." 

"  From  beggars  for  my  clients,  from  fools  for  my 
worshippers,  and  from  sluts  for  my  servants, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  the  barren  subtlety  of  lawyers,  from  the  slippery 
shiftiness  of  'politicians,  and  from  the  blind  restlessness 
and  calculated  selfishness  of  commercial  speculators, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  a  scholar  who  smells  of  books,  from  a  sportsman 
who  smells  of  horses,  and  a  motlier  who  smells  of  babies, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  genius  without  sense,  from  talent  without  love, 
and  from  creeds  without  humanity, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  the  three  infallibles,  the  Roman  Pope,  the  editor 
of  a  party  newspaper,  and  a  woman  when  she  is  in  the 
wrong, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  a  man  without  brains,  from  a  woman  without 
religion,  and  from  a  poet  without  sense, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 
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From  a  Tory  without  sense,  a  Liberal  without  senti- 
ment, and  a  Radical  without  reverence, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  a  fair  woman  when  she  weeps,  from  a  false 
woman  when  she  smiles,  and  from  a  clever  woman  when 

she  talks, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! 

From  prejudice  that  blinds  the  truth,  from  sophistry 
that  juggles  with  truth,  and  from  faction  that  poisons 
truth, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  ! " 


Southsea,  Aug.  2nd,  1861. 

My  very  dear  Ore, — I  am  certainly  a  kind  of  cat.  I 
always  light  on  my  feet.  Yesterday  I  left  Sudbrooke  and 
drove  to  Kingston,  where  I  found  the  South- Western  train 
which  took  me  to  Winchfield,  about  half-way  to  Winchester. 
Arriving  there  about  six  o'clock.  I  found  myself  tramping 
across  the  brown  heath  to  Eversley.  At  7.30  I  stood  before 
the  dear  rustic  old  English  rectory,  gracefully  shaded  by 
acacias  and  Scotch  firs ;  and  entering  in  by  the  open  door 
of  the  dining-room,  found  Kingsley  sitting  alone  over  the 
remains  of  his  dinner,  in  a  down-bent,  musing  way.  On 
my  apparition,  up  he  started  immediately,  and  with  an 
emphatic  shake  of  the  hand  called  out,  "  Blackie  ! "  I  sat 
down  and  helped  him  to  drain  a  bottle  of  Burgundy.  He 
had  been  out  fishing  all  day,  and  was  glowing  in  face  like 
a  tropical  copper  sky.  He  was  extremely  agreeable  all 
evening,  and  swung  in  a  Manilla  -  grass  hammock,  which 
stretched  across  his  study,  in  a  style  of  the  most  complete 
negligence.  His  brother  Henry  came  in  about  half-past 
eight,  and  we  all  smoked,  and  drank  tea,  and  talked,  and 
went  early  to  bed.  The  bed  was  in  a  low  room  with  bent 
rafters  in  the  old  style,  straw  carpets,  and  engravings  of 
the  Madonna  on  the  walls.  I  slept  soundly,  and  next  morn- 
ing we  had  a  bevy  of  bright-faced  daughters  to  breakfast, 
with  excellent  bacon,  fruit,  and  Devonshire  cream.  At  ten 
I  bolted  back  to  the  train.  .  .  . 
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April  23rd,  1864. 

My  dear  Oke, — The  first  London  lecture  is  over  as  com- 
fortably as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  my  own  students. 
Wilson1  and  Christison2  there  to  see  how  I  behaved,  and 
will  no  doubt  send  reports,  favourable  or  otherwise,  to  your 
sacred  ears.  I  saw  hosts  of  people.  George,  of  course,  and 
his  kinship,  the  Archers,  Mrs  Gregory,  Kinglake,  Dr  Priestley, 
Rutherford  Russell,  Dallas,  &c.  I  had  some  pleasant  talk 
with  Faraday.  Bence  Jones  is  a  fine  jolly  Englishman, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  lecture  vastly.  But  my  greatest 
luck  was  the  presence  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  who  is  on  my 
side  as  against  Grote,  and  would  be  delighted  to  hear  his 
old  -  fashioned  sensible  view  of  the  Spartan  agrarian  laws 
fervidly  vindicated  against  the  brilliant  novelties  of  a  scep- 
tical generation. 

This  evening  we  had  a  small  party,  of  which  the  most 
notable  member  was  Herbert  Spencer,  a  philosophical  writer 
of  great  originality  and  reach.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming 
in  his  manner,  but  clear,  accurate,  and  well-adjusted  in  his 
expression  ;  a  very  lovable  sort  of  man — logical  without  being 
angular. 

London,  Friday  29th,  1864. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — The  London  job  is  done,  and  so  far 
as  I  hear,  in  a  very  satisfactory  style — that  is  to  say,  I  made 
no  great  blunder,  and  the  people  seemed  marvellously  pleased. 
Only  one  foolish  gentleman  was  so  offended  by  the  eulogy 
that  I  made  of  War  as,  according  to  the  order  of  Providence, 
a  great  training  school  of  manhood  and  nursery  of  nationality, 
that  he  lifted  up  his  voice  openly  against  my  doctrine  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  then  walked  out !  All  I  said  was  that  a 
great  national  war  is  a  school  of  manhood,  and  as  such 
operates  powerfully  in  a  wide  sphere,  to  which  the  piping 
times  of  peace  are  a  stranger.  The  stirring  sweep  of  war 
makes  all  men  unite  in  well-ordered  ranks  for  a  common 
cause,  sinking  all  petty  jealousies  in  the  ardour  of  a  common 
struggle.  In  peace  every  one  looks  to  himself ;  there  is  no 
clamant  demand  for  a  display  of  patriotic  virtue  and  unselfish 
energy. 

1  Professor  George  Wilson.  2  Sir  Robert  Christison. 
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I  dined  at  7.30  with  Mrs  Gregory,  who  lives  in  a  garret  of 
two  rooms  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  and  for  which  she 
pays  a  rent  of  £120.  She  had  Sain,  one  of  the  Roman 
triumvirs,  and  Mrs  Kennedy  and  me  —  to  dine  with  her 
quietly  in  her  bedroom,  the  beds  fenced  off  in  German 
way  with  curtains  ! ! !  She  said  she  had  had  a  Cabinet 
Minister  dining  with  her  in  her  garret.  In  the  evening 
we  had  some  remarkable  women  for  tea  and  talk  and  Dr 
Rutherford  Russell,  and  I  did  not  get  home  till  midnight. 


41  Grove  End  Road, 
April  ZOth. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  Mr  Woodford  and  I  called  on 
Kinglake,  and  found  him  in  his  study:  a  finely -chiselled, 
blue-eyed,  open  English  face,  with  a  light  and  flexible  figure ; 
but  not  the  slightest  pomp  ;  quite  the  quiet  man  of  letters.  I 
then  popped  in  on  Thirlwall,  and  had  some  talk  with  him  on 
Early  Greek  History — extremely  solid  and  sensible,  and  an 
enemy  of  extreme  views.  I  think  I  committed  an  impro- 
priety by  putting  my  hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  his  knees 
while  I  was  arguing,  but  do  not  know.  Thereafter  I  knocked 
up  Grote  in  Saville  Row,  and  found  him  quite  the  dignified 
formal  Englishman,  but  quite  agreeable  and  polite.  On  the 
whole,  Kinglake  was  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  three  living 
sights  of  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  we  had  an  assemblage  of  London  literary 
notables  called  together  to  dine  with  the  Pro.  After  dinner  I 
was  compelled,  against  my  wish,  to  read  part  of  my  '  Homer.' 
The  most  notable  person  present,  in  my  view,  was  L.  Davis, 
author  of  the  translation  of  '  The  Republic  of  Plato,'  which  is 
readable  and  enjoyable — a  rare  virtue  in  classical  translations. 


41  Grove  End  Road, 
May  4th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  I  dined  with  Masson,  the  editor 
of  'Macmillan.'  Very  pleasant  evening.  We  sang  Scotch 
songs,  amongst  others  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  embraced 
publicly,  and  did  not  get  home  till  1  a.m.  ! !     This  mornin 
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I  commenced  the  study  of  Plato  for  Chambers ;  in  the 
afternoon  called  on  Theodore  Martin  and  the  Kennedys.  In 
the  evening  I  went  to  see  Gregory *  acting.  He  really  looked 
and  spouted  well.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tone  and 
general  effect  of  the  whole,  and  felt  the  injustice  of  the  Clergy 
in  declaiming  against  the  Theatre,  which  I  feel  convinced  is 
not  only  one  of  the  best  of  public  amusements,  but  also  in- 
directly an  elevating  moral  school  for  all,  and  especially  for 
the  lower  classes. 

This  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Gladstone  in  Carlton 
Terrace,  just  next  door  to  where  I  so  often  enjoyed  the 
sunlight  of  dear  old  Bunsen's  countenance.  Gladstone  was 
extremely  agreeable,  easy,  cheerful,  and  talkative ;  not  at  all 
so  wiry  and  dark  as  his  photographs  represent  him.  Present 
were  his  fair  lady  and  daughter,  Whewell  of  Trinity  and  his 
lady,  before  whom  I  exploded  emphatically  about  the  absurdity 
of  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  Gladstone  being 
distinctly  on  my  side  and  the  Cambridge  Don  more  than  half. 
I  told  him  roundly  that  the  English  schoolmasters  were  as 
hard-hided  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  utterly  impenetrable  to  reason, 
nature,  and  common -sense.  The  Lord  Advocate,2  who  was 
also  present,  told  me  that  he  was  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  manner  in  which  I  walked  before  and  round  about  the 
mighty  Cambridge  Don,  as  if  he  had  been  nobody.  I  did  not 
mean  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  of  all  exhibitions  of 
poor  pretentious  humanity  Dominism  is  to  me  the  most  odious. 
So  if  I  showed  no  particular  respect  to  his  mightiness  there 
was  no  harm  done.  I  am  sure  I  was  not  impertinent,  only 
decidedly  and  distinctly  explosive.  After  breakfast  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  I  walked  for  an  hour,  and  had  various  con- 
fidential talk  of  men  and  measures  too  long  to  report. 

London,  May  8th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  was  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  my  '  Lycurgus,'  which  I  have  finished,  the  only  treat 
being  the  presence  of  Sydney  Dobell  at  luncheon  here.  In 
the  evening  I  dined  with  "  Our  Club "  in  an  old-fashioned 
tavern   in   Covent   Garden,  to   which   some   of   the   London 

1  His  brother,  Gregory  Blackie.  2  Moncrieff. 
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literary  Nobs  and  Snobs  belong.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  but  I  was  not  particularly  overwhelmed  with  the 
brilliance  and  exuberance  of  the  wit,  which  was  partly  due 
no  doubt  to  the  absence  of  Shirley  Brooks — that  is,  "  Mr 
Punch."  He  was,  however,  determined  to  be  present  in 
spirit,  and  sent  a  rhyming  letter — like  the  sort  of  thing  I 
manufacture  for  my  boys  at  the  end  of  the  session — in  which 
all  the  brotherhood  were  characteristically  described,  myself 
among  the  rest.  I  find  I  am  about  as  well  known  here  as 
in  Edinburgh,  thanks  to  '  Punch,'  so  when  my  health  was 
proposed  I  had  to  make  a  speech.  Masson  was  there  and 
,  a  man  in  whose  face  nothing  but  smartness  and  con- 
ceit appear;  in  short,  by  universal  consent  of  the  company 
and  manifest  demonstration — he  is  a  puppy ! 


Farringfobd,  Freshwater, 

Isle  of  Wight,  May  \Qth, 

My  dearest  Oke, — You  see  where  I  am.  On  Sunday  I 
dined  with  Kinglake ;  very  quiet,  gentle,  and  unassuming  in 
his  attitude,  but  speaking  what  indicates  thought  when  he 
does  speak.  Yesterday  morning  after  breakfast  I  came  here 
to  this  quiet,  green,  wooded  and  truly  English  little  mansion. 
The  lady  of  the  house  received  me  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  She  is  of  the  genuine,  sweet-blooded,  sweet-voiced 
English  style ;  pleasant  expression ;  neatly  dressed  in  black 
and  white  in  a  sort  of  loose  flowing,  open,  morning  style.  I 
at  once  saw  that  I  was  very  welcome  and  felt  quite  at  home. 
By  this  time  it  was  five  o'clock.  Tennyson  came  down, 
shining  from  a  hot  bath  which  he  had  just  been  taking,  quite 
in  an  easy,  unaffected,  weighty  style ;  a  certain  slow  heaviness 
of  motion  belongs  essentially  to  his  character  and  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  alert  quickness  and  native  sinewy  energy 
of  Kingsley :  head  Jovian :  eye  dark :  face  fresh :  black 
flowing  locks,  like  a  Spanish  ship  captain  or  a  captain  of 
Italian  brigands :  something  not  at  all  common,  and  not  the 
least  English.  We  dined,  talked  and  smoked  together,  and 
got  on  admirably.  He  reads  Greek  readily,  and  has  been 
translating  bits  of  Homer  in  blank  verse.  This  morning  we 
breakfasted  at  9.30,  and  after  breakfast  walked  about  inspect- 
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ing  the  beauties  of  the  park  and  adjacent  village :  having  a 
fine  look-out  through  the  trees  to  the  sea  both  on  the  north 
and  the  south  side  of  the  island :  quite  an  English  scene  : 
water,  wood,  and  softly  rounded  green  hills,  so  characteristic 
of  the  English  chalk  formation  and  so  unwholly  known  in 
Scotland. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
May  15th. 

My  own  Darling, — This  is  my  third  day  with  Jowett  in 
Oxford.  I  have  been  calling  and  breakfasting,  lunching  and 
dining,  at  a  great  rate.  I  dined  with  Max  Miiller  at  All  Souls 
on  Friday ;  yesterday  with  Thorold  Rogers  in  his  own  house7 
and  whom  should  I  meet  there  but  the  eloquent  democrat 
John  Bright  ?  with  whom,  and  in  a  larger  measure  from  whom, 
we  had  an  immense  deal  of  talk  during  a  long  evening.  He 
floated  full  sail  before  us,  a  broad  and  buoyant  barque  of 
tight  and  right  democracy.  You  may  imagine  I  would  not 
be  long  of  coming  to  an  explosion  with  such  a  gentleman — 
and  so  there  was  no  harm :  certainly  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  and  well-bred  types  of  the  democratic 
man  that  I  have  met  with.  He  still  believes  with  the  most 
confident  and  straightforward  simplicity  in  the  American  as 
the  model  man  and  in  American  Government  as  the  model 
government.  Our  glorious  British  Constitution,  he  declared, 
is  "  not  worth  buying,  and  '  The  Times '  is  a  practical 
Atheist." 

I  have  just  returned  from  breakfasting  with  Mansell,  who 
was  very  agreeable.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  Jowett.  He 
makes  himself  a  perfect  slave  to  his  work  and  is  seldom 
visible — as  hard  worked  as  the  Pro.  is  at  home.  The  "  Sick 
Vulture  "  I  am  to  dine  with  to-day  at  Corpus. 

Lochinver,  Sutherland, 
July  6,  1864. 

.  .  .  The  wind  is  whistling  fearfully  around  us,  and  the 
waves  are  crisping  their  bristles  against  us  violently,  and  we 
are  waiting  here  for  the  steamboat  that  is  to  take  us  on  from 
this  place  into  the  middle  of  the  busy  moving  Saxon  world 
again.    We  have  had  glorious  and  sometimes,  I  confess  honestly, 
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a  dreary  round  of  Celtic  travel ;  but  on  the  whole  the  results 
are  satisfactory,  though  on  several  occasions  the  impatient 
female  mind  gave  audible  mutterings  to  the  effect  that  we 
"  had  been  sold  " — nobody  could  tell  exactly  by  whom — and 
driven  some  hundreds  of  miles  into  great  tribulation  and  at  a 
portentous  expense  to  see  stones  and  sheep.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  a  tremendous  dreariness  and  bareness  and  solitude  and 
desolation  about  great  parts  of  Sutherland,  utterly  abhorrent 
to  the  daintiness  of  the  female  mind  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
female  foot ;  but  in  some  parts  there  is  a  magnificent  display 
of  fantastic  Bens,  graceful  crags,  green  knolls,  dashing  water- 
falls, brawling  rivers,  long  gleaming  lochs,  and  even  fragrant 
birchen  plumes,  which  compensate  for  many  woes.  Besides, 
what  were  travel  if  it  were  merely  lolling  on  a  soft-padded 
couch  and  rolling  along  from  hotel  to  hotel,  without  any 
touch  of  discomfort  or  cold  wet  brush  of  disappointment  ?  I 
for  my  part  am  quite  heretical  on  this  point,  and  prefer  an 
atmosphere  such  as  we  have  in  Scotland,  fretful  with  alternate 
gloom  and  glory,  to  the  cloudless  brightness  of  an  eternal 
summer.  Night  I  love  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Light,  which  it 
makes  more  intelligible ;  and  even  the  Devil  I  wish  to  exist, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  drubbing  him. 

If  you  ask  what  I  am  doing  here,  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  answer.  I  am  using  my  eyes  and  my  memory,  so 
that  now  I  know  every  glen  and  Ben  of  Sutherland  as  well 
as  I  know  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  know  the  etymology 
of  all  the  names  of  all  the  lochs  and  clachans  better  than  the 
parish  minister  sometimes — which  is  doing  a  small  bit  of  shop, 
by  the  way,  as  you  will  easily  see.  What  the  other  members 
of  the  party  are  about  they  would  be  able  to  inform  you 
themselves.  I  can  only  say  that  their  faces  are  very  red,  and 
that  they  have  acquired  a  Celtic  faculty  of  imbibing  whisky, 
which  to  your  Lowland  throats  were  incompatible.  You  will 
probably  get  this  letter  in  a  week's  time. 

24  Hill  St.,  Edinburgh, 
April  23rrf,  1866. 

Excellent  Okum, — To-day  our  labours  realty  ended,  and 
in  the  evening  we  dine  with  Tait  and  drink  and  talk.  The 
last  sheet  of  my  Homer  has  come  in :  Altnacraig  is  jumping 
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up  to  heaven ;  and  I  sent  off  the  first  instalment  of  the  great 
conversion  of  gold  into  stone  and  lime  which  has  appeared  so 
desirable.  Nancy  Sligart  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  in  your 
absence,  and  refresh  our  souls  with  her  bright  countenance. 
Carlyle's  yokefellow  is  departed,  as  you  will  have  seen, — how 
sad  for  that  dweller  in  a  lone  prophet's  cave  !  Your  Pro.  is 
much  honoured  by  Tories,  but  considered  mad  by  Whigs  and 
reviled  by  Radicals.  Just  as  it  should  be.  These  men  of 
party  never  comprehend  a  thinker  except  when  he  happens 
to  be  on  their  side.  However,  I  give  myself  small  concern 
about  Politics.  Only,  as  I  look  upon  the  Whigs  at  present  as 
a  miserable  combination  of  cowards,  crotchet-mongers,  and 
place-hunters,  I  hope  to  see  them  kicked  out ;  and  the  Tories, 
poor  devils,  surely  may  get  a  bone  to  pick,  after  thirty  years, 
if  it  were  only  as  a  variety. 

We  had  a  pleasant  party  at  Lushington's  on  Saturday.  He 
is  a  quiet  man  and  speaks  little,  and  thinks  not,  like  David, 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  He  is  rather  a  sponge  which  you 
must  squeeze  before  there  is  a  flow.  Mrs  Ferrier  gave  me  a 
present  of  an  old  Greek  book  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband. 
She  and  I  are  full  of  mutual  admiration. 


24  Hill  St.,  April  26th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  feel  at  last  I  am  getting  my  head  out 
of  the  foaming  swell  of  the  muddy  waters.  The  last  sheets  of 
'  Homer '  are  being  finally  drilled  off.  I  have  been  sorely 
tried  to  understand  the  process  of  weaving,  and  was  twice  at 
Mr  Archer's  getting  my  dark  brain  illuminated  with  a  few 
rays  of  light,  or  what  any  stocking-darner  of  your  sex  under- 
stands instinctively.  At  last  I  did  understand  how  the  weft 
got  entangled  by  the  crossing  of  the  warp ;  but  still  on  other 
points  I  remain  misty,  and  my  wisdom  shall  be  honestly  to 
confess  ignorance. 

The  graduation  speech  was  pleasantly  done  by  Tait,  with  a 
mixture  of  honesty,  clever  devil-may-carishness,  and  practical 
knowledge,  which,  being  natural  and  characteristic,  told  better 
than  a  more  faultless  thing, — a  grand  illustration  of  my 
doctrine,  "  Be  yourself ;  a  wise  self  if  possible,  but  by  all 
means  Be  yourself ! ! ! "     In  fact,  the  Devil  is  a  much  more 
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respectable  character  than  a  nobody  who  pretends  to  be 
somebody,  or  a  somebody  who  fears  to  be  the  body  that  God 
made  him. 

Toodi1  is  lying  in  bed,  weak  but  cheerful.  She  will  hear 
nothing  of  doctors.  'Tis  only  a  little  cold,  combined  with  the 
reduced  vitality  of  old  age.  What  can  doctors  do  for  that  ? 
When  the  ground  is  wet,  the  farmer  may  drain ;  but  when 
the  moisture  ceases,  a  man  can  do  nothing  but  wait. 


21  Phillimore  Gardens,  May  1st,  1867. 

Fair  Lady, — This  comes  to  let  you  know  that  the  lecture 
No.  1  went  off  yesterday  afternoon  with  perfect  ease,  dignity, 
and  grace  ! ! ! — so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  and  with  perfect 
phlegm  and  English  unimpressionability  —  so  far  as  the 
audience  was  concerned.  I  never  saw  such  rows  of  parch- 
ment faces — incapable  alike  of  fun  or  fervour,  and  of  course 
looking  rather  queer  or  stupid,  or  a  compound  of  both,  at 
a  Scotch  sermon  on  Platonic  philosophy.  The  fact  is,  the 
audience  in  that  dark  little  green  hall  is,  like  the  apartment, 
somewhat  fusty, — a  collection  of  habitues  of  the  scientific 
lecture-room,  consisting  chiefly  of  old  ladies  dabbling  in 
physical  science,  young  ladies  snapping  after  cunning  im- 
aginations, and  stiff  old  bachelors  who  take  their  afternoon's 
lecture  of  an  hour  twice  a-week  as  they  take  the  morning 
paper  once  a-day,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
This  is  perhaps  an  uncharitable  view  of  the  case,  but  there 
is,  I  fear,  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  it.  Some 
intelligent  faces  no  doubt  there  were,  and  a  few  pretty 
ones,  —  these  last,  however,  principally  my  own  personal 
friends,  not  belonging  to  the  circle, — but  in  the  gross  the 
audience  was  neither  sympathetic  nor  intelligent  as  com- 
pared with  an  Edinburgh  one.  This  fact,  however,  is  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  testimony  against  London :  the  Edin- 
burgh audience  whom  I  address,  if  not  the  whole  of  Edinburgh, 
is  at  least  a  good  section  of  it;  but  the  Royal  Institution 
afternoon  audience  is  a  mere  club  of  habitues  and  contains 
hardly  a  sprinkling  of  London  intellectual  life.  Besides 
George  MacDonald  and  Hodgson,  whom   I  brought  myself, 

1  Miss  Stodart. 
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there  was  only  Vansittart  Neale  there  of  any  intellectual 
repute.  On  Friday  evening,  however,  we  shall  likely  have  a 
turn-out  of  Dons  and  Donnesses,  and  brilliant  dresses ;  in 
which  atmosphere  a  man  shall  not  be  so  uncomfortably 
reminded  of  an  ice-house,  or  a  museum  of  Egyptian  mummies. 
To-day  we  are  to  lunch  with  George  MacDonald  to  meet 
Frederick  Maurice,  who  has  been  christening  his  last  baby. 
What  a"  paradise  of  big  babies  the  poor  man  has  !  He  said 
my  lecture  was  very  orthodox,  and  a  great  deal  too  orthodox 
for  him.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  said  that  Platonic  ideas 
and  Calvinistic  deism  were  only  different  names  for  the 
same  thing. 


21  Phillimore  Gardens,  May  4<A,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — Thus  far  we  sail  before  the  wind — bright 
weather,  very  successful  lecture  and  agreeable  calls,  and  a 
most  comfortable  nest.  I  lunched  yesterday  with  Patterson, 
now  editor  of  'The  Globe,'  in  a  snug  box  which  he  has, 
looking  across  the  Thames  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand. 
There  was  present  a  very  delightful  young,  thoughtful, 
benevolent,  well-cultured  spring  of  Liberal  nobility,  the 
brother  of  the  Tory  Lord  Carnarvon,  called  Aubrey  Herbert 
— a  fine  specimen  of  a  polished  and  intelligent  yet  manly 
Englishman  ;  such  a  creature  as  we  seldom  or  never  produce 
in  sturdy  and  strong -boned  Scotland.  The  people  here, 
like  their  climate  and  their  Church,  are  altogether  of  a  softer 
nature.  In  the  evening  I  had  my  evening  lecture  with  a 
galaxy  of  well-dressed  ladies,  which  went  off  triumphantly. 
I  determined  to  dash  into  them  just  as  if  I  had  been  in 
my  own  class-room,  and  achieved  a  great  success.  So  it 
will  always  be,  in  spite  of  your  drawing-room  gospel  of 
prudeness  and  proprieties.  Gladstone  was  there  sitting  right 
opposite  me,  and  it  was  a  pure  pleasure  to  see  the  severe  lines 
of  his  face  relax  into  wreathed  smiles  and  expand  with 
diffusive  laughter  at  the  manner  in  which  I  handled  the 
Oxonians. 

On  Friday  I  go  to  Harrow  to  stay  with  Farrar,  in  order  if 
possible  to  open  a  breach  in  the  jackets  of  these  scholastic 
magnates.     On  Saturday  I  dine   with  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
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He  is  to  attend  my  Platonic  lecture  on  Tuesday.  The 
Duchess  is  a  charming  creature,  full  of  goodness,  dignity, 
and  grace. 

21  Phiiximore  Gardens,  May  8th,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — The  work  is  over.  Yesterday  I  had  a  day 
of  regular  London  rattle,  and  drove  actually  over  twenty- 
three  miles  of  street  between  the  hours  of  two  and  twelve. 
At  three  o'clock  I  delivered  my  last  lecture  to  an  audience 
that  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  fair  sex,  amongst 
others  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  her  very  beautiful  golden- 
haired  daughter.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  the  lectures  were 
much  approved.  I  dined  at  St  John's  Wood  with  John 
Faed  and  Peter  Graham,  and  one  or  two  others.  Peter  is 
already  beginning  to  be  a  prominent  man,  and  has  a  beautiful 
landscape  in  the  Academy.  At  ten  o'clock  I  rattled  right 
away  to  Whitehall.  I  found  out  Lord  Amberley  in  a  strange 
dingy  old  corner,  where  garotters  might  lightly  lurk,  and 
was  forthwith  ushered  into  a  finely  lighted  hall,  where  I 
was  immediately  seized  on  by  half  a  dozen  old  friends  and 
introduced  to  half  a  dozen  new.  The  first  man  that  seized  me 
was  George  Henry  Lewes,  the  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Goethe,' 
just  returned  from  Spain,  and  in  perfect  good  health.  He 
still  holds  that  my  translation  is  the  English  Faust.  Then 
I  saw  Campbell  Fraser  and  Dr  Hanna,  Earl  Russell  and  his 
wife,  Sir  George  Bowring  and  Grant  Duff,  and  others. 
But  the  charming  sight  was  Lady  Amberley  herself,  full 
of  grace  and  openness  and  vivacity,  and  dressed  with  hair 
retrousse,  like  a  fine  old  picture  in  the  French  style.  She 
evidently  had  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  me  with  a 
significance — that  is,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  form — so  I 
told  her  that  if  she  thought  me  worth  speaking  to,  I  would 
call  up  any  day  and  "reveal  my  soul"  to  her. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  May  10th,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, —  Here  I  am  in  the  elegant  little  study 
of  Mr  Farrar, 1  one  of  the  masters  of  Harrow  School.  .  .  . 
I   was  received   by    Mrs   Farrar,   a   mild,   hazel-eyed,    pale, 

1  Afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 
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pleasant  woman,  with  great  frankness.  ...  I  went  up  to 
the  school  and  bounced  into  Farrar's  teaching-room.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  there ;  some  of  the  boys  rather  oblivious 
of  their  subjunctives  and  optatives,  on  account  of  the  holidays 
which  are  just  over.  We  lunched  with  the  boys,  some  dozen 
who  board  with  Mr  Farrar;  then  we  went  and  surveyed 
the  lions.  .  .  .  My  eyes  never  weary  of  looking  on  the 
vegetative  wealth  of  the  scenic — so  finely  analogous  to  the 
soft,  rich,  gentle  blooded  English  nature,  as  contrasted  with 
our  more  hard,  wiry,  angular,  and  iron  Scot.  ...  At  seven 
we  are  to  have  dinner,  when  Dr  Butler  the  Head  will  be 
present.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  turn  out  a  most  excel- 
lent fellow.  ...  I  am  to  stay  all  night  here  in  order  to  try 
the  effect  of  Port  Wine  in  relaxing;  the  bosoms  of  these 
dignitaries. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  stayed  at  home  all  fore- 
noon writing  out  my  lecture  on  Greek  Pronunciation,  of 
which  1  am  to  receive  150  copies  for  my  own  missionary 
purposes.  On  Wednesday  the  James's  dined  with  us ;  George 
MacDonald  and  his  lady  were  there,  and  the  Ramsays  and 
Peter  Graham,  and  Mrs  Taylor,  a  universal  suffrage,  active, 
benevolent  lady  politician.  After  a  few  explosions  and  de- 
clamations of  hostility  we  got  on  very  pleasantly  together. 
She  is  strong  for  Female  Suffrage,  which  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
to  advocate  in  the  Commons  next  Thursday.  John  Bright, 
she  says,  is  a  renegade.  .  .  . 

I  must  go  to  Eton.  These  big  schools  are  a  part  of  the  life 
of  England,  of  which  a  man  should  not  be  ignorant. 


21  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington, 
May  12th,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — The  Harrow  Dons  treated  me  with  great 
kindness,  gave  me  a  good  dinner,  walked  me  through  their 
luxuriant  green  grounds,  and  sent  me  off  to  London  by  the 
first  train  after  breakfast  yesterday.  They  are  a  very  mild 
and  polished  and  refined  set  of  people,  and  not  at  all  for- 
midable to  a  Scotch  Professor.  They  are  neither  combative 
nor  argumentative,  and  reply  with  a  smile  sometimes  when 
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they  ought  to  reason.  Yesterday  was  taken  up  with  a  round 
of  pious  calls  on  George  and  Isabella  and  Mrs  Gregory.  I 
walked  up  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  house,  where  I  dined  at 
8  o'clock.  The  party  was  small  and  agreeable.  John  Bright, 
Dr  M'Cosh,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley  were  the  most  in- 
teresting constituents.  Bright  was  very  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  violent  and  vituperative 
at  a  Duke's  table.  It  is  impossible  to  see  him  without  liking 
him :  he  is  a  thoroughly  open,  frank,  and  straightforward 
character.  I  sat  beside  Dr  M'Cosh  and  Lady  Edith  Campbell,1 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke.  She  is  fair,  with  light-blue 
eyes  and  a  fine  delicate  complexion,  and  agreeable  to  talk  to, 
though  I  fear  a  grey-haired  Greek  Professor  had  an  over- 
awing influence  on  such  a  young  girl.  She  was  present  at 
my  lecture,  and  means  to  call  on  you  at  Altnacraig.  She 
prefers  Inverary  to  London,  and  is  manifestly  not  spoiled  by 
the  vanities  of  London  life.  There  was  excellent  conversa- 
tion after  dinner  about  the  prospects  of  the  negroes,  the 
female  vote,  about  Walpole  (who,  Bright  said,  was  a  most 
excellent  gentlemanly  fellow,  but  "  had  no  boiler  at  the  back 
of  his  head  " — a  Manchester  simile),  Gladstone,  Spurgeon,  and 
what  not.  But  of  all  the  show  nothing  pleased  me  so  much 
as  Lady  Amberley 's  face,  which  is  a  perfect  manufactory  of 
smiles  and  a  magazine  of  frankness — very  necessary  in  her 
house,  for  the  husband  seems  the  same  meagre,  anchored, 
brooding,  drooping  boy  that  he  was  in  Edinburgh.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  he  has  excellent  stuff  within,  and 
will  make  himself  felt  wherever  he  is.  But  Lady  Amberley 
is  a  piece  of  nature  and  grace  combined ;  a  bit  of  sun  fallen 
into  the  cloudy  earth,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire. 

After  lunch  to-day  I  lunched  with  Professor  Ramsay  and 
his  lively  lady,  who  gave  me  a  kiss  and  an  introduction 
to  certain  Welsh  friends  in  Oxford.  Now  I  am  here  and 
writing  my  usual  record.  Kinglake  has  just  called,  and 
shows  characteristic  indifference  about "  this  wretched  Reform 
Bill."  It  is  really  amusing  that  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  employed  so  zealously  in  doing  what 
very  few  of  them  really  want ! 

1  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
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21  Phillimore  Gardens,  May  \Uh,  1867. 

Faieest  Being, — On  Sunday  I  dined  with  Theodore  Martin. 
He  is  full  and  hilarious,  and  has  been  living  at  Osborne, 
dining  with  the  Queen,  whom  he  describes  as  a  most  agree- 
able and  pleasant  person,  and  very  full  of  business.  Cer- 
tainly she  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  having  put  a  stop 
to  that  nasty  Luxembourg  squabble.  Mrs  Martin1  is,  as  usual, 
full  of  dignity,  sweetness,  and  grace.  On  Monday  I  called 
on  some  lawyers  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple,  including 
John  Stuart  Glennie  and  J.  Macnee  Moir.  I  then  lunched 
at '  The  Globe '  office  with  Patterson.  ...  In  the  evening  we 
went  down  to  George  MacDonald's  and  saw  his  children  act 
one  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales,  "Snowdrop,"  put  into  dramatic 
shape  by  mama.  Yesterday  I  called  first  on  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  and  found  him  a  lively  little  man,  full  of  travel  and 
Greek.  Then  I  shot  across  to  Robert  Browning,  to  whom 
"  Helen  Faucit "  had  given  me  a  letter.  He  received  me 
with  the  greatest  frankness,  having  known  me  of  old  from 
the  JEschylean  correspondence  I  had  with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  He  showed  me  her  Greek  books,  all  scratched 
over  with  commentary.  He  is  an  active,  soldier-like,  direct, 
rather  stout  little  man — a  fine  contrast  to  the  meditative 
ponderosity  of  Tennyson.  The  person  and  attitude  in  each 
case  is  a  perfect  index  to  the  movement  of  the  poetry.  He 
has  a  tame  owl  with  black  staring  eyes,  which  jumps  about 
the  room  and  amused  me  very  much.  He  told  me  all  about 
his  new  poem,  on  which  he  has  been  working  for  three  years. 
After  lunch  I  called  on  Dr  Bence  Jones  and  then  on  Lady 
Amberley.  .  .  .  This  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Grant  DufF. 
His  wife  advocates  the  rights  of  woman,  but  is  not  at  all 
disagreeable.  I  lunched  with  Mrs  Gregory  and  a  small  select 
band  of  spiritualists.  She  is  very  kind,  and  eager  to  draw 
me  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  commune  with  spirits ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  do  not  find  the  slightest  movement  in  that 
direction,  nor  would  I  think  it  right  to  encourage  any  such 
desire.  If  spirits  come  to  me  I  shall  entertain  them  politely, 
and  endeavour  to  get  as  much  good  out  of  them  as  possible. 
I  cannot  imagine,  however,  what  they  should  have  to  tell  me 

1  Helen  Faucit. 
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that  will  enable  me  to  do  my  work  better.  Still,  I  do  not 
deny  their  doings ;  it  may  be  delusion,  or  it  may  be  reality, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  affect  me.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  a  belief  in  spirits  is  the  great  moral  stay  of  many  ex- 
cellent persons :  their  belief  in  God  and  His  goodness  and 
in  immortality  finds  its  keystone  here.  There  was  a  French 
Baron  there  beaming  with  goodness,  who  gave  me  a  present 
of  his  books  on  universal  morality,  in  which,  without  read- 
ing them,  I  must  patiently  believe,  and  a  little  lady  quite 
ridiculously  like  Mrs  Tennant,  our  excellent  cook.  Mrs 
Gregory  is  deep  in  spirit  communings,  and  finds  part  of 
her  great  joy  and  consolation  in  what  would  appear  to  me 
idleness  and  nonsense ;  but  she  is  good,  very  good.  From 
this  spiritual  society  I  rattled  down  southward  to  the  haven 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,1  but,  alas !  he  was  not  at  home.  Then 
I  trundled  north  -  west,  and  called  on  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  also  a  prophet.  She  is  queer  and  absurd,  like  a  great 
big  overgrown  fat  boy,  with  rosy  complexion,  short  neck,  and 
merry  peering  expression.  Then  I  dined  with  Scaravaga, 
Balettas,  and  some  other  Greeks. 

The  Mitre  Hotel,  Oxford, 
May  19th,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  just  come  from  the  Brampton  Lec- 
ture, delivered  at  St  Mary's,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
with  the  red-stoled  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  counted  as  one 
of  the  Dons.  The  oration  was  well  delivered  and  had  some 
telling  points,  being  all  in  favour  of  dogmatic  theology  as 
against  speculative  philosophy ;  but  it  was  one-sided,  dicta- 
torial, and  unjust.  .  .  .  On  Friday  I  dined  in  the  Hall  of  All 
Souls,  of  which  Max  Miiller  is  a  member :  company  pleasant 
enough,  but  nothing  notable.  Yesterday  I  dined  at  St  John's, 
in  the  Hall,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr  Appleton,  a  fine,  frank 
young  fellow,  who  has  been  in  Germany,  and  therefore  un- 
buckles more  easily  than  the  regular  Oxford  Don  generally 
does.      After  dinner  and   talk   we   adjourned   to  Appleton's 

1  John  Stuart  Blackie  conveyed  an  invitation  from  Mrs  Gregory  to  Carlyle  to 
be  present  at  one  of  her  spiritualistic  seances.  Carlyle's  reply  was  characteristic. 
"No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  Spiritualism  =  Ultra-Brutalism  and  Liturgy  of  Apes 
by  the  Dead  Sea.     Let  not  such  things  be  once  named  among  you." 

L 
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private  room,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  how 
ingenuously  these  gentlemen  can  justify  the  Athanasian 
creed  and  other  dogmatic  pedantries.  Bitter  bread  requires 
sweet  butter ;  so  the  Athanasian  creed,  to  make  it  palatable, 
requires  music, — an  art  which  above  all  others  has  a  native 
power  to  sweeten  what  is  sour,  soften  what  is  harsh,  and 
varnish  what  is  rotten. 

I  called  on  the  "  Sick  Vulture,"  and  found  him  as  sick  as 
usual,  speaking  very  good  sense,  however,  only  in  a  mumbling 
sort  of  way.  I  also  saw  Mansell,  who  is  now  enthroned  with 
great  dignity  in  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  with 
elegant  rooms  in  Christ  Church.  Jowett  also  I  knocked  up 
in  Balliol.  He  has  a  subtle,  analytical,  and  abstract  academi- 
cal mind,  with  which  my  broad  and  practical  and  military 
way  of  looking  at  things  seems  unsympathetic.  But  he  has 
a  great  power  of  attracting  and  developing  men  of  mark.  I 
also  called  on  Phillips,  Williams  of  Jesus,  and  Liddell  of  Christ 
Church,  and  a  few  more.  I  found  podgy  little  Dr  Danberry 
in  the  midst  of  his  botanic  garden ;  dabbling  a  little  in  the- 
ology against  the  rationalistic  Lecky,  and  pleasantly  polite. 
He  showed  me  the  MS.  of  his  Natural  Science  poem,  where 
Professors  Douglas  Maclagan  and  Blackie,  Edward  Forbes  and 
Whewell  and  Lord  Neaves,  occupy  distinguished  places.  But 
my  most  instructive  intercourse  here  has  been  with  my  old 
students,  Robert  Muir,  Stewart  and  Archibald  Brown  amongst 
others.  ...  I  lunched  with  Brown,  whose  neighbour  is  Lord 
Bute,  of  whom  he  speaks  very  highly.  Brown  is  a  very 
interesting  young  man ;  modest  in  his  manner,  but  ambitious 
in  his  views ;  a  very  hard  student ;  known  in  the  debating 
clubs ;  not  at  all  clerical,  and  rather  bitten  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Comte,  who  are  formidable  persons  here.  Puseyism 
is  altogether  at  a  discount  among  the  rising  young  men. 


21  Fhillimork  Gardens, 
May  21st. 

Fairest  Being, —  After  writing  you  on  Sunday  I  lunched 
with  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  and  had  an  hour's  talk.  Mark 
Pattison  was  there — a  great  Liberal  in  educational  matters, 
and  would  gladly  work  along  with  me  if  he  could,  but  he 
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said  "  people  here  will  not  hear  of  anything  rational."  I  then 
called  on  Max  Mliller  and  took  an  addition  to  my  lunch  from 
him.  He  is  going  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  next  spring 
in  the  Royal  Institution  on  "  The  Science  of  Religion," — that  is, 
the  same  subject  as  Bunsen's  book,  '  Gott  in  der  Geschichte,' 
and  one  rarely  handled  by  English  writers  with  any  breadth 
or  truth.  .  .  .  On  arriving  here  Miss  Kinglake,  Dr  and  Mrs 
Hanna,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  I  went  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  pictures  generally  have  more  interest 
historically  than  artistically.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
Sir  Joshua's — that  man  must  have  had  marvellous  fertility — 
especially  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  Spencer,  which  for  a  fine 
combination  of  repose,  grace,  and  suggestiveness  is  unrivalled. 
I  have  stuck  it  into  my  soul  with  emphasis,  willing  to  forget 
everything  else  for  the  sake  of  this  one  jewel.  ...  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  the  House  and  heard  a  pretty  sparring 
match  between  Maguire,  Roebuck,  and  Bright  about  the 
eternal  Irish  Question  and  the  art  of  pleasing  persons  who 
are  determined  not  to  be  pleased. 

Aug.  15«A,  1867. 

We  have  been  enjoying  the  most  sublime  weather  for 
tourists  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  altogether  as  a  favoured 
people,  and,  according  to  the  pious  conceit  of  a  certain  class  of 
religionists,  might  fitly  be  allowed  to  believe  that  Providence 
had  us  tourists  in  His  eye  while  withholding  rain,  rather 
than  the  farmers  and  the  corn  consumers.  So  fine,  indeed,  and 
sunny  has  been  the  weather,  that  a  lady  well  acquainted  with 
the  district  (so  she  said)  asserts  that  the  weather  is  too  good, 
as  neither  the  mountains  can  exhibit  their  best  effects  without 
mists  or  clouds,  nor  the  water  fill  the  waste  sublimities  with 
the  mysterious  ever-roaring  concert  of  their  voices. 

Yesterday  we  put  our  foot  into  the  Fort- William  boat,  and 
found  ourselves  right  comfortably  supping  on  the  orthodox 
Highland  meal  of  ham  and  eggs  in  the  Banavie  Hotel.  The 
huge  bulk  of  Ben  Nevis — like  a  great  antediluvian  elephant 
or  rhinoceros — rose  right  up  before  us,  only  with  a  small 
white  nightcap  on  his  head,  which  he  might  have  taken  off'. 
But  these  mountains  are  democrats,  and  never  take  off  their 
hats  to  potentates. 
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KlNLOCH   AYLORT, 

Sept.  2lst,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  at  last  I  have  got  myself  into  a 
scrape,  which  would  be  extremely  disagreeable  had  I  not 
learned  by  experience  that  everything  has  its  good  side,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  taking  any  rose  by  the  thorn  and 
that  even  a  nettle  may  be  handled  without  stinging.  The 
scrape  is  that  I  walked  up  twenty-three  miles  from  Corpach 
yesterday  morning  to  complete  the  remaining  ten  miles  to 
Arisaig  to-day ;  but  the  wind  began  piping  ominously  through 
the  night,  and  we  have  now  one  of  those  days  of  hard-driving 
pitiless  drifting  rain,  with  a  strong  S.W.  gale,  such  as  no 
man  will  attempt  to  face  unless  spurred  by  necessity.  Add 
to  this,  the  inn,  though  newly  fitted  up,  has  no  resident  land- 
lord, and  is  as  yet  only  half  supplied  with  valuable  necessaries. 
The  greatest  evil  is  that  there  are  no  coals  and  the  peats  are 
quite  wet,  so  I  cannot  have  a  fire  ;  and  I  have  to  walk  about 
the  room  with  my  plaid  on,  or  sit  with  a  pillow  at  my  back ; 
and  there  not  being,  at  1  p.m.,  the  slightest  rent  in  the  sky, 
and  the  rain  rattling  like  hail  on  the  western  window,  I 
shall  in  all  likelihood  not  get  out  of  this  room  all  day.  Also 
there  is  not  a  single  book  in  the  house ;  so  I  shall  be  reduced 
to  strange  shifts,  and  end  perhaps  by  taking  a  few  lessons  in 
Gaelic  from  the  ministrant  maid,  good-natured  and  clean,  but 
not  otherwise  attractive.  After  leaving  Fort  -  William  on 
Thursday  morning,  from  which  I  sent  you  a  note  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  I  proceeded  across  the  moor  to  Corpach.  But  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  first  that  I  called  at  Fort-William 
on  MacLaren  the  banker,  who  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness and  gave  me  some  valuable  information.  I  had  an 
introduction  to  him  from  Campbell  of  Monzie.  He  had  got  a 
letter  from  the  gamekeeper  at  King's  House  requesting  him 
to  prosecute  me  for  climbing  the  Buchail  More  !  "  Would  to 
God,"  said  Tyndall,  "  they  would  attempt  it."  It  would  be 
splendid  fun,  no  doubt.  At  Ballachulish  and  Fort- William  I 
had  made  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Life  of  Cameron  of  Fass- 
fearn,  the  famous  hero  of  Quatre  Bras,  praised  by  Wellington 
and  sung  by  Walter  Scott,  whose  monument  you  see  at  Cor- 
pach ;  so  I  determined  to  stay  overnight  at  that  place  and 
call  on  Mr  Clerk,  the  author  of  the  book,  who  is  minister  of 
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the  parish  of  Kilmallie  close  by.  And  here  great  luck 
attended  me.  The  minister,  to  be  sure,  was  not  at  home,  but 
his  wife  and  family  had  a  scent  of  me,  and  called  me  back  as 
I  was  turning  the  garden  gate — and  who  do  you  think  the 
lady  turned  out  to  be  ?  No  less  a  person  than  the  sister  of 
Norman  Macleod  !  and  right  plump  and  jolly  like  himself ;  so 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  kissed  her  hand  on  the  spot,  for  the 
reverence  which  I  bear  to  the  wise  and  jolly  priest  whom  the 
Queen  delights  to  honour.  Of  course  we  became  as  thick  as 
blood  in  a  moment :  that  is,  myself  and  Mrs  Clerk  and  a  Miss 
Macleod,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  handsome  young  ladies,  well 
built  and  of  goodly  stature,  like  the  Misses  Macrae  of  Glenelg. 
I  spent  several  hours  in  a  most  agreeable  way,  listening  to 
Gaelic  songs,  of  which  the  words  were  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  gifted  Macleod  family  and  by  Professor  Campbell 
Shairp,  who  has  both  Campbell  and  Macleod  blood  in  his 
veins.  I  departed,  of  course,  with  a  liberal  promise  to  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  gracious  tender  of  your  fair 
hospitalities  at  Oban. 

Yesterday  I  started  early  and  proceeded  up  Loch  Eil.  .  .  . 
On  the  shores  of  the  loch,  about  six  miles  from  Corpach,  I 
visited  the  home  of  Fassfearn,  where  the  famous  Cameron 
was  bred,  and  admired  its  unpretending  simplicity.  In  those 
days  people  had  plenty  of  kindness  and  comfort,  and  did  not 
concern  themselves  with  magnificence  or  elegance.  After 
passing  the  west  end  of  Loch  Eil,  a  few  miles  brought  me  to 
Glenfinnan,  where  the  proprietor  is  Macdonald  of  Glenalladale, 
to  whom  I  had  an  introduction.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel 
stands  a  pillar  with  Prince  Charlie  on  the  top.  Here  he 
planted  his  standard  in  the  '45  after  landing  at  Arisaig.  The 
surroundings  are  wild  and  beautiful ;  and  in  the  opening  east- 
ward— a  most  picturesque  glen  through  which  I  had  just  come 
— is  seen  the  broad-shouldered  Ben,  the  monarch  of  Scottish 
mountains.  Macdonald  was  very  kind  and  would  have  me 
stay,  but  I  had  to  move  on.   ,   .   . 

Kinloch  Aylort,  Sept.  24th. 

.  .  .  There  are  still  terrible  splashes  of  rain,  and  a 
sea  not  fitted  to  be  crossed ;  so  I  must  wend  along  the  hard 
rocks  of  the  coast  in  the  face  of  the  buffeting  blast,  and  with 
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one  of  my  shoes  full  of  holes  and,  I  am  afraid,  about  to  go  to 
pieces.  But  a  man  has  no  right  to  complain  of  evils  into 
which  he  has  deliberately  plunged  himself — evils,  besides, 
which  are  amply  compensated  by  all  the  pleasures  of  novelty 
and  variety  which  a  new  country  and  new  persons  supply. 
So  I  trudge  along  and  whistle  my  song  to  the  whistling  wind, 
and  even  a  cold  morn  with  no  fire  to  be  had  does  not 
incommode  me. 

"What  a  rainy  day,  Ohon  !  Ohon  ! 

With  pitiless  pelting  din,  Oke  ! 

The  south-west  blast  comes  driving  on, 

And  I  am  left  alone,  alone 

In  a  cold  and  cheerless  inn,  Oke  ! 
"  For  the  coals  are  done  and  the  peats  are  wet, 
And  scarcely  enough  of  fuel  we  get 

To  cook  your  honour's  dinner  ! " 

So  I  must  stand  all  day  and  stare 

Into  the  mist  and  the  cold  gray  air, 

And  look  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  grim, 

And  see  the  road  with  deluge  swim, 

And  wrap  me  in  my  old  brown  plaid, 

And  in  the  small  room  make  parade, 

And  walk  about  with  freezing  snout, 

And  wait  for  an  ill-cooked  dinner  ! 
And  yet  I  will  not  fume  or  fret, 
Though  the  coals  are  done  and  the  peats  are  wet ; 

For  to  grumble  is  ever  a  sin,  Oke  ! 

For  surely  God  made  nothing  in  vain, 

Not  even  the  rain  that  batters  the  pane 

Of  a  cold  and  cheerless  inn,  Oke  ! 

I  shall  have  to  prosecute  my  journey  southward  and  through 
Moidart  in  the  face  of  a  howling  blast,  which,  however, 
happily  cannot  blow  a  man  into  the  sea,  as  it  comes  from  the 
west.  But  the  one  thing  that  vexes  me  is  the  shoe,  which,  if 
it  does  fall  to  pieces,  in  what  condition  shall  I  be  left ! 

If  I  lose  my  shoe,  shoe, 
What  can  a  Prokie  do,  do, 
In  a  rainy  day,  Oke  ? 

But  horrible  as  this  consideration  is,  I  am  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that,  somehow  or  other,  before  you  receive  this  letter 
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the  difficulty  will  be  solved.  The  fact  is,  properly  speaking, 
that  it  is  a  boot,  and  not  a  shoe;  and  it  is  not  at  all  so 
easy  for  a  boot  altogether  to  fall  off  your  leg  as  for  a  shoe  to 
fall  off  your  foot.  If  the  sole  were  to  come  off,  my  present 
notion  is  that  I  might  get  one  of  the  very  thick  stockings 
worn  by  the  Celtic  natives  and  tread  upon  that,  only  some 
of  the  roads  here  are  so  sown  with  sharp  stones  that  the 
walking  on  such  conditions  might  prove  very  severe.  I  might 
get  on,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be  at  the  wretched  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour.  Into  what  miseries  do  we  restless  mortals 
plunge  ourselves  !  and  what  a  lecture  besides  shall  I  get  from 
you — where  I  ought  rather  to  receive  pity  !  O  woe  !  O  woe  ! 
This  is  likely  to  prove  a  bootless  expedition. 

I  had  a  note  from  George  Blackie.  Those  wretched  civil 
wars  leave  a  legacy  behind  them  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  honest  merit  for  generations. 


King's  House  Inn,  Sept.  13th,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — The  captain  of  the  boat  announced  to  me 
that  Hutchison  had  returned  to  his  old  hospitable  tricks, 
and  that  my  fare  was  not  to  be  taken  ! !  It  was  about  eleven 
when  I  found  myself  at  Ballachulish.  After  breakfast  I 
called  on  Tom  Faed.  ...  I  tramped  onward  and  visited 
in  detail  the  scenes  of  most  bloody  memory.  The  day,  when 
I  started,  was  full  of  hopeful  glimpses,  but  as  I  proceeded  the 
clouds  thickened  more  and  more,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  regular  rainy  march.  I  left  the  road  at  the  Bridge 
of  Coe,  and  went  down  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  house 
of  Invercoe,  where  the  head  of  the  clan  was  murdered.  A 
gable  of  the  old  house  is  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  swift- 
rushing  Coe,  with  the  year  1710  cut  on  the  walls — only 
eighteen  years  after  the  massacre.  Grey  old  ashes  and  blue 
old  pines  mark  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  I  thence  proceeded 
up  the  stream  on  the  west  and  south  bank  in  order  to 
see  Inveruggen,  where  Campbell  lodged,  who  murdered  his 
host,  above  which,  about  two  miles,  I  crossed  the  rushing 
floods  on  very  slippery  bridges  and  again  reached  the  road. 
It  was  just  four  o'clock ;  the  mist  was  thick  and  the  rain 
pouring  smartly;  so  I  fortified  myself  with  a  glass  of  bitter 
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ale  and  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  then  spurred  stoutly 
on.  The  wind  blew  right  in  my  face,  and  the  rain  was  ever 
stiff  and  stiffer,  so  that  I  had  hard  work  of  it  panting  up 
the  glen.  Fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  the  dark  I  plodded 
on,  and  arrived  here  about  eight  o'clock,  receiving  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  host,  MacDiarmid,  whose  broad 
face  beams  with  honesty,  and  Mary  Falconer,  who  loves 
a  joke  and  delights  to  entertain  a  guest  not  fenced  round 
with  a  circumvallation  of  stupid  conventionalities.  In  the 
public  room  I  found  a  merry  company,  consisting  of  a  young 
soldier  fresh  from  Eton,  and  a  plebeian  pair,  newly  married, 
given  to  preaching  and  the  dispensing  of  pious  tracts. 
This  couple  had  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  mild  young 
Etonian,  in  the  shape  of  an  argumentation  against  tobacco 
and  whisky,  which  I  had  not  the  benefit  of  hearing,  as  it  was 
over  before  I  came  in.  But  being  very  wet,  and  with  the 
cold  eastern  breeze  on  my  nose,  the  first  thing  that  I  said  on 
entering  the  public  room  was,  "  What  a  delightful  thing  the 
smell  of  tobacco  is,  in  a  warm  room  and  on  a  wet  night ! " 
Whereupon  the  young  man  smiled  benignly,  as  conscious  that 
he  had  found  an  ally.  I  then — after  finding  room  for  myself 
in  the  landlord's  clothes,  who  is  a  big  man  —  sat  down  to 
supper  and  took  two  tumblers  of  sherry  negus,  with  a 
single  glass  of  sherry  in  each,  making  the  remark,  as  I 
mixed  the  liquor,  that  only  the  most  insane  teetotaler  could 
object  to  something  hot  when  a  man  had  walked  through 
sixteen  miles  of  rain  without  a  halt !  This  of  course  brought 
me  into  the  argument,  and  I  gave  my  opinion  with  great 
decision  that  tobacco,  wine,  whisky,  and  all  such  stimulants 
or  sedatives,  had  their  foundation  in  nature,  could  not  be 
abolished,  or  rather  should  not,  and  must  be  content  with  the 
check  of  a  wise  regulation.  Even  pious  ladies  were  fond 
of  tea,  which,  taken  in  excess,  was  worse  for  the  nerves 
than  a  glass  of  sherry.  Finding  me  speaking  like  one  having 
authority,  they  thought  it  better  to  let  me  swing  my  weapon 
without  blood-drawing ;  and  I  treated  them  afterwards  to 
some  pious  sentiments  which  seemed  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion. The  young  man  also  took  his  second  tumbler  in  peace, 
which  he  ordered  partly,  as  Mary  Falconer  thinks,  to  tease 
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the  lady.  But  in  the  morning  he  found  two  tracts  by  Brown- 
low  North  on  his  table  to  help  him  to  digest  his  toast. 
The  pair  went  off  early,  so  I  saw  them  no  more.  But 
there  were  no  tracts  for  me  ! !     .     .     . 

I  am  now  alone.  The  Etonian  has  abandoned  grouse  shoot- 
ing for  the  unpleasant  occupation  of  cramming  for  an  examin- 
ation, which  appears  somehow  to  be  necessary,  though  he 
says  "  the  military  examination  is  a  farce."  I  am  glad  it  is 
so;  for  our  best  soldiers  are  not  the  men  who  are  great  at 
books,  and  the  men  who  are  to  take  Sebastopol  should 
be  examined  in  Deer-stalking  rather  than  in  Latin. 


Ballachulish,  Sept.  I8tk,  1867. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  regularly  out  on  the  moors  from 
9  till  7.  ...  I  mounted  the  steep,  apparently  unapproachable, 
Buchail  Etive  with  grand  success  and  very  little  fatigue.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  I  walked  over  the  north  ridge  at  the  east  end 
of  Glencoe,  by  the  high-road  called  the  Devil's  Staircase, 
to  Kinloch  Leven,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  .  .  .  Passing 
directly  before  Campbell  of  Monzie's  door,  I  determined  to 
call  upon  the  tiger  in  his  den,  and  in  his  den  I  actually 
found  him.  He  received  me  with  great  frankness  of  old 
Highland  hospitality,  gave  me  a  splendid  dinner  of  venison- 
tripe  and  full-bosomed  grouse,  with  a  magnum  of  most  ex- 
cellent claret,  capped  with  a  tumbler  of  brandy -and -water. 
His  lady  also  was  particularly  agreeable ;  and  I  liked  his 
daughter  very  much ;  and  we  had  all  sorts  of  laughing  and 
talking  and  explosive  outbursts.  He  took  me  through  all 
his  various  and  strange  museums,  introduced  me  to  his 
magnificent  deer  -  hounds,  and  mingled  deer  -  stalking  and 
good  fellowship  with  pious  scraps  of  Gospel  and  Revival 
hymns  in  a  manner  quite  original  and  refreshing.  I  should 
not  have  missed  the  acquaintance  of  this  man  for  £100 ;  he 
is  full  of  natural  vigour  and  nobleness,  but  like  a  wild  horse 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  the  rein,  and  is  not  quite 
understood  by  the  quiet  jogging  people  of  whom  the  respect- 
ability of  this  world  is  mainly  made  up.  He  and  I  got  on 
like  gunpowder,  and  came  down  the  glen  in  the  dark  singing 
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song  for  song.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  no  contradiction, 
except  from  a  man  like  me  who  knows  how  to  handle  him. 
He  gave  me  a  head  of  deer  horn,  and  told  his  keeper  to 
send  you  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Glasgow,  October  \Zth. 

My  dear  Wife, — Yesterday  I  had  excellent  luck  with 
splendid  Norman  Macleod.  I  marched  through  rain  and 
mud  to  hear  him  expound  on  the  Sabbath  Question ;  full 
of  sense,  judgment,  and  sound  learning,  piety  and  liberality 
and  manhood.  His  manner  conveys  an  impression  of  real 
business,1  such  as  I  have  seldom  heard  in  any  pulpit.  After 
the  sermon  I  announced  myself  in  the  vestry,  and  told  him 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  Scotland  that  I  had  heard 
the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  discussed  with  any  real  intelli- 
gence. And  this  is  the  man  the  Judaical  Pharisees  dared 
to  impeach ! 

What  you  say  about  the  English  devotion  is  characteristic. 
John  Bull  is  not  a  devout  being  constitutionally,  and  yet 
he  is  a  religious  creature  in  his  own  way.  He  believes  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  Church  as  he  believes  in  the  Mon- 
archy and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  things  to  him  are 
all  part  of  the  necessary  and  universally  supposed  frame- 
work of  life,  but  not  life  itself — not  a  matter  of  daily  and 
hourly  expiration  and  inspiration.  Whately  is  the  model 
English  Churchman — however  little  the  Churchmen  them- 
selves are  willing  to  allow  it.  Paley  also  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  religious  man  after  John  Bull's  heart.  This,  Carlyle, 
with  his  deep  cauldron  of  volcanic  fire,  does  not  understand 
and  will  not  admit,  and  therefore  has  continued  bawling  and 
blowing. 

Hull,  Xmas  Bay. 

.  .  .  I  read  the  articles,  and  poems  by  Ernest  Jones 
and  Swinburne.  The  former  have  fire  and  vigour,  but  are 
utterly  deficient  in  structure,  and  bitten  by  the  vulgar 
Radical  notion  that  all  the  evils  in  the  world  come  from 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  &c,  &c,  which  is  just 
Bosh.     Swinburne  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  heathen, — not 
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however,  immoral  or  obscene.     I  mean  to  study  him  care- 
fully ;  he  is  decidedly  original. 

Yesterday  at  Moffat  we  had  an  odd  fellow — a  light  and 
ready  dogmatist  of  the  now  old  Calvinistic  school,  who  some- 
how or  other  was  trundled  into  our  pulpit.  He  so  offended 
the  lady  with  his  harsh  dogmas  and  his  gaucheries  that  she 
prevailed  on  the  Doctor  to  take  the  afternoon  service  himself ! 
Female ! ! !  and  what  a  contrast — an  iron  vice  and  a  ripe 
peach.  In  the  evening  we  had  unedifying  skirmishes  and 
degladations,  our  friend  being  full  of  a  grand  complacency 
in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Lee,  Macleod, 
Tulloch  &  Co. ! !  I  have  baptised  the  creature  "  the  winking 
and  blinking  dogmatist,"  or  "triple  brass  with  a  smile,"  or 
a  "  monkey  with  thunder  in  his  pocket,"  or  something  which 
may  pass  for  thunder.     What  a  character  for  a  novel ! 


Se})t.  21st. 

My  very  dear  Oke, — I  have  seen  the  Crystal  Palace.  It 
is  a  great  building,  worthy  of  a  great  people.  Tis  a  grand 
national  museum  of  the  best  kind,  where  taste  and  sense 
unite  with  Nature  to  encompass  the  smoke-begrimed  London 
acts  for  a  season  with  a  most  gay  and  fairy-like  amenity. 
The  only  fault  one  can  find  with  it  is,  that  it  is  too  good 
for  the  many.  There  are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
of  Londoners  to  whom  the  head  of  Bill  Sykes  must,  for 
many  reasons,  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  Moliere  or 
Voltaire.  To  enjoy  such  a  various  collection  of  busts  and 
statues  requires  a  degree  of  historical  and  literary  culture 
which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  multitude.  So  much 
the  more  praise  to  the  shareholders  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  the  vulgar  idea  of  making  another  Vauxhall,  but, 
while  they  amused,  were  determined  also  to  elevate  the  better 
part  of  the  nature. 

24  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mag  Mth,  1S68. 

Fairest  Being, — At  the  station  this  morning  the  first 
news  I  heard  was  that  Lord  Brougham  is  dead,  which 
sounds    as    if    saying    that    we    have   jumped    into    a    new 
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century.  I  read  through  his  biography  carefully  in  '  The 
Scotsman.'  Of  course  it  is  worth  considering,  but  looks 
small  when  compared  with  Leibnitz,  and  low  when  compared 
with  Bunsen.  It  is  the  want  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur 
that  marred  the  effect  of  Brougham's  gigantic  physical  and 
intellectual  endowments.  'The  Scotsman'  is  exceedingly  just, 
and  indicates  this  sufficiently  without  making  a  definite  sen- 
tence to  say  it. 

Ardgour,  Conan  Ferry, 
July  23rd,  1868. 

Fairest  Being, — I  left  Tusculum  and  Dr  Cumming  on 
Saturday,  and  came  on  by  stages  to  this  spot.  Yesterday  I 
landed  at  Ballachulish,  crossed  the  ferry,  and  in  an  hour  was 
at  Culchenna,  the  classical  retreat  of  the  glorious  Norman 
Macleod,  the  sole  inheritor  now  alive  of  the  breadth  and 
brilliancy  of  glorious  John  Wilson.  Norman  was  out  fishing — 
following  the  example  of  the  Apostles — but  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  appeared  with  full  sails,  he  and  his  spouse,  and  in  a 
short  time  supper  was  prepared,  and  the  fish  which  had 
been  caught  an  hour  before  appeared — delicate  young  cod- 
lings— and  were  swallowed  by  the  Pro.  and  general  company 
with  as  much  greed  as  the  bait  was  swallowed  by  the  said 
fish.  The  reverend  Norman  was  broad  and  large  and  jovial, 
not  without  tones  of  sadness.  He  seems  to  feel  strongly  the 
bad  effect  of  Christian  dissensions  in  breaking  the  front  of 
Christianity  towards  Heathenism.  He  has  evidently  suffered 
and  diminished  a  little  in  the  flesh  from  his  Indian  experi- 
ence; but  is  evidently  recovering,  and  would  recover  more 
could  he  only  get  a  month  or  two  of  perfect  leisure.  He  is 
writing,  five  hours  every  day,  an  extended  edition  of  his 
speech  on  India,  which  will  reach  to  100  printed  pages.  He 
was  very  jovial  and  genial,  and  came  out  strongly  against  the 
narrowness  of  Scottish  theologians.  He  read  me  some  poetry 
that  he  had  written  on  his  young  family  dancing.  It  was 
full  of  vigorous  rattling  glee,  and  a  background  of  pious 
thought,  and  pleased  me  highly. 
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21  Phillimoke  Gardens, 
May  2nd,  1869. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  I  tramped  up  Harrow  Hill,  .  .  .  and 
was  received  by  the  Farrars  with  great  kindness.  We  had 
two  great  dinner-parties  in  honour  of  the  Pro.  The  masters 
were  all  extremely  agreeable,  and  I  was  admitted  freely  into 
all  their  classes.  Besides  dinners  there  were  luncheons  and 
breakfasts,  so  that  I  saw  almost  everybody,  and  was  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  activity,  both  mental  and  bodily. 

Matthew  Arnold  lunched  with  us  yesterday,  and  was 
extremely  agreeable.  He  has  read  my  preface  about  the 
Greek  Colloquies,  and  says  "I  am  decidedly  right  on  all 
points,"  and  I  hope  his  great  influence  on  such  matters  will  bear 
fruit.1  .  .  .  The  boys  at  Harrow  were  in  fine  healthy  con- 
dition, with  open  smiling  faces,  and  on  the  most  kindly  and' 
pleasant  footing  with  their  masters.  They  have  been  trained, 
also,  to  choral  singing  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  headmaster 
and  a  musical  master  who  lives  in  the  place.  They  have 
Latin  and  English  Harrow  songs,  the  genuine  growth  of  the 
good  spirit  of  the  place.  I  departed  with  a  pleasant  sad 
feeling,  which  is  the  mother  of  good  thoughts. 

Yesterday  I  lunched  with  Isaac  Taylor,  and  called  on 
George  MacDonald,  and  in  the  evening  dined  with  the  Celts 
in  St  James's  Hall,  where  a  Scotsman,  Grieve  of  Edinburgh, 
supplies    Scotch    haggis,  Scotch   whisky,  and    Scotch    snuff. 

1  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  followed  up  this  opinion  by  writing  to  John  Stuart 
Blackie  :  "I  entirely  go  along  with  your  view  as  to  the  use  of  conversation  in 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin.  When  I  was  in  Germany  I  heard  the  work  of  the 
highest  classes  of  a  gymnasium  frequently  conducted  in  Latin  ;  neither  our 
masters  nor  our  pupils  would  have  been  capable  of  the  performance,  which  was 
most  creditable.  When  I  came  to  hear  other  lessons  expressly  given  to  extem- 
poraneous Latin,  I  listened  with  unmixed  satisfaction  and  approval,  and  have 
felt  ever  since  how  much  we  should  gain  by  having  something  of  the  kind. 
What  you  say  of  the  necessity  of  speaking  a  thing,  and  not  only  reading  it,  is 
most  true,  and  decidedly  applies  here.  I  observe  that  boys  at  Harrow  have 
incipient  exercises  in  Latin  sentences,  catch  constructions  and  expressions,  and 
so  on.  I  am  convinced  that  these  exercises,  which  are  felt  to  be  very  mediaeval 
and  oppressive,  would  be  quite  lighted  up  by  being  made  conversational.  The 
object  in  view,  that  of  teaching  certain  constructions,  might  be  perfectly  attained 
with  the  additional  advantages  of  animating  and  interesting  the  boys,  widening 
their  vocabulary  by  giving  them  readiness  in  the  use  of  it.  I  entirely  wish  you 
success,  dear  Professor  Blackie." 
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We  had  also  a  Highland  piper,  whose  sharp  melody,  to  my 
thinking,  required  the  mellowing  influence  of  distant  High- 
land glens  to  make  it  enjoyable. 

21  Phillimore  Gardens, 
May  9th. 

Fairest  Being, — The  Literary  Fund  Dinner  went  off  on 
Wednesday  in  the  usual  stupid  way.  Lord  Stanley,  in  the 
chair,  has  neither  the  voice  nor  the  manner  of  a  speaker,  and 
read  every  word  of  his  speech  from  a  paper.  The  best 
speaking  was  by  Anthony  Trollope  and  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  a  fine  compound  of  the  English  gentleman  and  the 
manly  man.  The  Pro.  of  course  had  to  return  thanks  for 
himself  and  the  stewards,  which  he  did,  in  the  words  of  a 
youthful  journalist  (no  doubt  one  of  my  gratified  students),  "  in 
the  neatest  speech  perhaps  ever  made  on  such  an  occasion  "  ! ! 

Yesterday  I  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Lyon  Playfair  and 
his  family,  very  open  and  bright-faced.  I  am  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow  to  meet  Rassam,  one  of  the  Abyssinian 
.captives.  I  also  saw  Huxley,  vigorous,  hard-hitting,  yet 
invariably  amusing,  and  Tyndall,  bright,  frank,  and  warm. 
At  3  I  went  to  hear  Professor  Seeley,  the  author  of  '  Ecce 
Homo,'  deliver  a  lecture  on  Roman  History.  The  lecture  was 
full  of  good  sense,  well  put  together,  well  composed,  and  on 
the  whole  effective,  though  the  speaker  has  a  feeble  voice, 
and  nothing  better  than  the  common  English  offensively 
unoffensive  manner.  Tyndall  and  I  spoke  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture,  Tyndall  remarking,  "  How  much  more  effective 
would  your  lecture  have  been  had  you  spoken  and  not  read 
it."  On  which  I  said,  "  Yes,  you  English  make  yourselves 
systematically  tame  by  cleaving  to  the  written  paper ;  you 
.are  the  slaves  of  your  own  tools."  You  see  therefore,  fairest 
Infallible,  that  everybody  is  not  of  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  read  lectures. 

Subbrooke  Park,  May  11th,  1869. 

.  .  .  Lecky  did  me  the  honour  to  call  on  me  on  Sunday. 
He  is  a  very  tall,  slender,  mild,  blue-eyed,  light-haired, 
modest,  rather  shy,  Saxon-like  youth,  an  Irishman  born, 
but  unquestionably  of  Scottish  name  and  descent.     I  am  to 
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lunch  with  him  on  Thursday,  and  shall  endeavour  to  worm 
out  his  gospel,  whatever  it  be ;  in  the  meantime  I  am  glad 
to  learn  from  "  the  fat  boy  "  that  he  is  rather  strong  against 
Utilitarians,  for  which  reason,  no  doubt,  he  has  been  attacked 
by  John  Morley  in  the  '  Fortnightly.'  Yesterday  Archer  and 
I  breakfasted  with  Lyon  Playfair  and  Rassam.  There  was 
also  present  Mr  Hozier,  one  of  my  old  students,  who,  I  believe, 
has  just  done  or  written  something  notable.  In  the  afternoon 
I  made  a  round  of  calls,  first  on  Theodore  Martin,  whose  lady 
we  met  in  tragic  grace  and  dignity,  second  on  Tom  Faed, 
then  on  Tuckie  Chambers  alias  Mrs  Lehmann,  blithe  and 
blithesome.  Afterwards  I  called  on  a  Mr  Ellis,  a  most 
ingenious  philologer  and  student  of  old  English ;  learned, 
laborious,  open-hearted,  open-faced,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  being  known. 

21  Phillimore  Gardens,  May  lith,  1869. 

Fairest  Being, — Since  I  returned  from  Sudbrooke  Park 
with  the  Lanes,  I  have  been  doing  great  execution.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyll's  reception  at  the  India  Office  on  Tuesday 
night  was  a  splendid  affair.  Tier  upon  tier  of  arched  galleries, 
along  which  marched  troops  of  well-dressed  ladies  and  girls 
of  the  period,  with  glimpses  of  striking,  sagacious  faces  of 
men  from  the  political  world.  On  Wednesday  I  lunched  with 
Dr  Hodgson  and  made  other  successful  calls — Lady  Havelock 
among  the  rest,  and  Janet.  Yesterday  I  called  on  "Soapy 
Sam,"  but,  alas !  got  only  a  peep :  he  was  on  the  point  of 
going  out  to  a  public  meeting.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  not  at  home;  Dean  Stanley  also;  so  the  kilted  clergy 
have  altogether  failed  me.  I  called  on  Macmillan  and  had  a 
business  talk  with  him  :  he  is  very  favourably  inclined  to  my 
book  of  Greek  dialogues  and  will  undertake  the  job,  but  it  is 
to  lie  over  till  November,  as  in  the  summer  time  I  cultivate 
roses  and  not  cabbages. 

Yesterday  I  spent  a  most  agreeable  hour  with  Lecky,  who 
is  a  very  simple,  open-faced,  open-hearted,  genuine  man, — not 
at  all  "  a  youth  of  the  period,"  J  who,  I  presume,  must  be  full 

1  A  letter  addressed  by  Blackie  to  Lecky  about  this  time  may  be  quoted.  Mrs 
Lecky  was  good  enough  to  forward  it  to  me.  "  Having  heard  my  friend  and 
colleague  Professor  Lorimer  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  European  morals, 
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brother  to  the  "  girl  of  the  period "  with  whom  I  made 
acquaintance  this  morning  in  a  novel,  reading  in  bed  before 
breakfast.  That  such  a  creature  exists  in  the  rich  and  mag- 
nificently parading  world  of  London  I  make  no  doubt ;  but 
she  has  existed  at  all  times  in  all  places — at  least  in  all  lux- 
urious capitals — and  is  the  dominant  girl  of  Modern  Britain. 
The  lady  herself,  Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  is  to  lunch  here  on  Sunday, 
and  on  Monday  I  dash  off  to  Eton.  My  hostess  is,  as  usual, 
delightful — a  piece  of  pure  white  nature — with  only  a  drop 
too  much  of  Martha.  However,  she  allowed  me  to  go  off  to 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll's — a  single  black  crow  among  a  troop 
of  white  swans ;  that  is,  the  only  man  destitute  of  white  kid 
gloves  !     Oh  !  oh  ! !  oh  ! ! ! 

Eton  College,  May  \%th,  1869. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  in  the  elegant  and  refined  seat 
of  taste,  learning,  conservatism,  and  wealth,  where  the  masters 
make  £2000  or  £4000  or  £5000  of  clear  profit,  and  where  the 
whole  world  appears  to  be  walking  with  silk  slippers  on  silk 
carpets.     My  host,  Oscar  Browning,  is  a  man  of  large  culture, 

I  have  made  you  no  small  part  of  my  spiritual  nourishment  during  the  summer. 
...  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  discourse  in  every  way,  full  of  large  sympathy  in 
all  directions  and  with  the  most  decided  views,  at  the  same  time  full  of  delicate 
consideration  for  the  one-sidedness  of  the  school  of  meagre  sophists  whom  you 
oppose.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  charitable  to  such  critics  as  Bain,  Bentham, 
and  Buckle,  knowing  against  what  a  dogmatic  school  of  abstract  doctrinaires 
they  are  the  rebound  ;  but  really  one  is  sick  sometimes  to  think  that  such  subtle 
twaddle,  without  a  single  spark  of  moral  inspiration,  should  ever  have  passed 
current  in  this  country  for  philosophy.  Neither  Aristotle  nor  Plato,  when  they 
had  once  brushed  away  the  swarm  of  sophistical  flies,  had  anything  seriously  to 
do  with  such  wretched  fingering,  and  it  is  a  sad  account  of  English  philosophy 
that  it  should  have  produced  Paley  as  its  highest  affirmation  in  these  latter  days 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  as  its  highest  negation ;  so  that  those  who  want  to  affirm 
without  superstition  and  to  deny  with  reverence  are  obliged  to  go  to  a  German 
Hegel  for  guidance.  That  Buckle  should  have  made,  for  a  day,  so  much  noise  is 
inexplicable,  except  from  the  consideration  that  the  general  English  mind  is  a 
blank  on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  is  willing  so  fill  up  the  vacuity  with  the  most 
tangible  and  measurable  sort  of  thing  that  may  happen  to  come  first. 

"  I  have  little  space  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  specialising  all  the  most  strik- 
ing things  in  your  book.  .  .  .  Above  all  things  a  teacher  of  Ethics  ought  to 
make  us  see  and  feel  the  pulses  of  the  moral  life  around  us,  for  in  that  only  we 
can  live,  if  we  live  at  all.  I  hope  the  Professors  of  Moral  Science  in  our 
Universities  will  have  the  sense  to  learn  from  you  how  they  ought  to  handle  the 
subject,  in  order  to  redeem  it  from  the  infantile  limbo  of  vagueness  and  subtlety 
with  which  it  seems  absorbed." 
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fine  taste,  and  liberal  views  ;  his  mother  is  a  woman  of  breadth, 
decision,  and  management;  and  his  sister  Malvina  a  genial, 
frank,  laughing  and  talking,  well-constituted  English  girl.  I 
came  down  yesterday  forenoon  and  attended  four  classes,  so 
that  I  got  a  good  practical  peep  into  the  teaching.  This 
morning  I  breakfasted  with  the  new  headmaster,  Hornby, 
who  is  liberal-minded  and  has  achieved  no  small  amount  of 
necessary  reform.  Then,  it  being  Whitsunday,  I  went  in  state 
and  pomp  with  the  dumpy  old  Provost  to  the  chapel,  where  I 
sat  in  carved  seats  with  quaint  old  Latin  devices,  imagining 
myself  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  somebody  for  the  moment ! 
Everything  is  very  smooth,  beautiful,  polished,  and  pleasant ; 
and  we  have  heard  so  much  bad  about  Eton,  that  a  man  with 
eyes  and  a  heart  is  sure  to  find  out  a  great  deal  of  good. 

On  Saturday  I  made  several  very  ineffectual  calls  before  I 
came  here,  and  only  one  effectual — namely,  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  whom  I  found  quite  alone  and  at  tea;  so  I  had  a 
private  kettle-drum  with  her  with  various  talk,  and  found 
her  extremely  agreeable.  On  Sunday  I  did  grand  execution. 
Forenoon  heard  Stopford  Brooke,  one  of  the  greatest  Episco- 
pal preachers,  in  the  Chapel  at  York  Street :  broad,  weighty, 
vigorous,  and  intelligent,  and  free  from  pulpit  convention- 
alities :  really  a  preacher  of  no  common  order.  Then  I 
lunched  with  mine  hostess  and  Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  "  the  girl 
of  the  period,"  whom  I  found  rather  hard  and  masculine,  and 
not  touched  with  the  fragrance  and  colour  of  the  geranium, 
which  are  the  best  type  of  womanhood.  I  was  having  some 
earnest  and  interesting  talk  with  her — for  she  is  a  woman  of 
much  learning  and  breadth — when  Augusta  came  in  and  dis- 
turbed us,  and  would  drag  me  off  to  church.  But  as  it  was 
to  hear  Dean  Stanley  I  was  content.  It  was  a  quiet,  liberal- 
minded,  intelligent,  pious  meditation,  but  without  eloquence. 
I  then  called  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  held  high  communion 
with  the  prophet,  who  was  happy  and  pleasant  and  somewhat 
more  tolerant  than  usual.  He  seems  in  good  health,  and  not 
looking  older  or  more  frail  than  when  I  last  saw  him.  His 
solitude  is  relieved  by  the  society  of  a  Miss  Welsh  and  a  Miss 
Aitken.  His  gigantic  one-sidedness  came  out  as  usual,  but  I 
managed  to  get  on  without  any  very  formidable  protest. 
Macaulay  was  the  principal  victim  of  his  scourge. 

M 
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St  Andrew's  College,  Bradfield, 
May  \9th,  1869. 

Fairest  Being, — On  another  step ! — still  in  the  midst  of 
infinite  greenness  and  fatness  and  fertility,  the  rank  nursery 
of  the  English  agricultural  mind. 

At  Eton  yesterday  I  was  surprised  by  a  note  from  Mrs 
Oliphant,  who  resides  in  a  pleasant  villa,  her  son  being  at 
the  school.  I  called  upon  her  and  found  her  extremely 
agreeable.  There  was  with  her  one  of  Principal  Tulloch's 
daughters :  Tulloch  is  coming  up  to  Windsor  for  retirement 
and  change,  as  he  seems  in  low  spirits. 

Mine  host  is  full  of  attentions  and  very  kind.  Before 
turning  in  last  night,  my  mind  travelling  back  to  a  certain 

conversation  I  had  with  prompted  me  to  jot  down  the 

headings  of  what  I  may  call  "  The  New  Gospel " — 

1.  Hate  all  men. 

2.  Suspect  your  friends,  )  ..  . 

o    t?  p  ■     A         >vl  you  have  any. 

3.  Envy  your  friends,      ) 

4.  Despise  your  opinions. 

5.  Waste  your  substance. 

6.  Steal  your  neighbour's  substance. 

7.  Never  speak  the  truth  unless  you  are  sure  men  won't 

believe  you. 

8.  Never  confess  that  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

9.  Always  follow  the  fashion. 

10.  Never  be  generous,  except  when  you  have  reason  to 

believe  that  by  giving  a  penny  in  one  direction  you 
may  gain  a  shilling  in  another. 

11.  Give  your  passions  full  swing. 

12.  Think  everybody  a  humbug  but  yourself. 

13.  Call  everybody  else's  opinions  "rot,"   and   everything 

"  bosh  "  except  your  own  business. 

14.  Divide  all  mankind  into  two  classes — the  clever  and  the 

stupid,  or  the  strong  and  the  weak,  of  which  the 
latter  is  naturally  the  tool  and  the  slave  of  the 
former. 

15.  Call  all  good  and  excellent  people  bores,  and  all  super- 

ficial and  irreverent  people  "  smart." 
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Noke  Place,  May  2i4h. 

Fairest  Being, — I  found  things  here  much  better  than  I 
had  expected ;  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  which 
reigns  here  keeps  all  physical  sores  so  much  under  a  mask  of 
gracious  smiles  and  benignant  humanity,  that  one  is  apt  to 
underestimate  the  essential  craziness  of  the  building  that 
looks  so  fair.  Sydney  Dobell  rides  about  quite  vigorously  on 
a  fine  horse,  accompanied  by  magnificent  deer-hounds,  and 
talks  largely  on  all  subjects  with  his  usual  intelligent  subtlety; 
the  lady,  gracefully  recumbent  on  the  sofa,  has  the  same  flow 
of  sympathetic  discourse ;  antipathetic  too,  however,  for  like 
her  husband,  she  has  the  strange  habit  of  turning  everything 
you  say  round  to  some  point  where  a  subtle  and  graceful 
"  but "  meets  you  with  mild  politeness  in  the  face.  Miss 
Jolly  is  pale  and  quiet  as  usual,  and  has  just  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  another  three-volume  production. 

At  Oxford  I  saw  a  great  number  of  people.  Thorold  Rogers 
is  grandly  and  imperiously  Radical,  with  not  a  jot  of  tolera- 
tion for  anything  connected  with  family  or  church  aristocracy. 
He  flings  his  denunciations  about  so  sharply  that  the  clerical 
element  everywhere  naturally  bristles  with  hostility  against 
him,  and  accordingly  he  lost  his  Chair  and  has  now  no  position 
in  the  University.  In  any  sense  he  is  in  Oxford,  not  of 
Oxford.  I  dined  with  the  Master  of  Jesus,  who  gave  me  a 
present  of  a  Welsh  grammar.  I  heard  a  most  excellent 
sermon  from  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Derry ; 1  but  the  most 
interesting  acquaintance  I  made  was  that  of  a  Mr  Tozer  of 
Exeter  College,  who  has  just  published  his  excellent  book  of 
travels  in  the  Greco-Turkish  Highlands.  He  quite  agrees 
with  me  on  pedagogic  matters,  as  you  will  see  from  his  letter 
enclosed ;  also  one  from  Matthew  Arnold,  in  whom  I  have  a 
warm  supporter. 

Dolancorthy,  Caermarthen,  May  31st. 

My  dear  Penelope,  —  I  call  you  so  from  this  place,  not 
only  because  you  have  a  spinning-wheel,  but  specially  because 
I  have  found  a  Calypso  here  who  detains  me  not  against 
my   will.     The   place   is   beautiful  —  a   fine   combination   of 

1  Now  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland. 
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the  elegant  lawns  of  England  with  the  rich-sloping,  broad- 
spreading  woodiness  that  you  remember  on  the  Rhine. 
My  landlord  is  a  shrewd,  jolly  country  gentleman,  thoughtful 
also,  and  intelligent;  a  good  Welshman  and  Welsh  scholar, 
who  lives  on  his  property  and  performs  the  hospitalities 
due  to  his  position  in  an  easy  and  free  style.  He  likes  his 
glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  plays  whist  in  the  evening. 
He  has  two  daughters,  full  of  goodness  and  grace  both.  The 
beauty  is  the  unmarried  one,  Elizabetha,  a  delicate  flower- 
like creature  in  the  anemone  style,  but  with  an  amount  of 
spirit  and  quiet  sympathy  that  in  a  lusty  body  might  achieve 
wonderful  things.  She  is  beautifully  open  and  frank,  and  her 
smiles  are  like  winnowing  wings.  I  am  afraid  she  will  prove 
dangerous  in  detaining  me  here  longer  than  I  intended,  for  in 
addition  to  her  other  excellences  she  is  an  enthusiastic  Welsh 
scholar,  and  is  giving  me  lessons  in  Welsh,  on  condition  that  I 
instruct  her  in  Greek,  so  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  there  is 
a  pretty  lively  game  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  going  on 
between  us.  I  am  quite  sensible,  however,  that  it  is  high 
time  for  me  to  be  turning  homeward  ;  so  if  I  study  Welsh 
here  under  so  charming  a  teacher  for  a  few  days,  I  shall  just 
give  the  Bens  and  the  Glens  the  go-by  for  the  present,  to 
do  them  more  scientifically  on  some  future  occasion.  Always 
and  everywhere,  indeed,  I  prefer  men  and  women  to  moun- 
tains and  meadows,  and  shall  learn  more  of  Wales  in  a 
few  days,  in  such  eminently  Welsh  society,  than  I  could  do  in 
weeks  of  solitary  pedestrianising. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Dunbar  were  very  kind  when  I 
stayed  with  them  on  my  way  here,  but  I  fear  he  pines  away, 
in  that  extreme  corner,  under  the  conviction  that  he  is  a 
shepherd  without  sheep. 

Dolancorthy,  June  3rd. 

Fairest  Being, —  What  I  apprehended  has  taken  place. 
That  charming  little  Calypso  has  kept  me  here.  Of  course 
my  conduct  is  most  disgraceful ;  but  who  can  withstand 
such  things  ?  If  you  were  here,  you  would  figure  me 
beholding  her  face,  bursting  out  perpetually  in  the  most 
unaffected  showers  of  blossomy  smiles,  than  which  sweet  baby 
soul,   at   first   entering   the   regions   of   bliss,  never  showed 
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anything  more  entrancing.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  Ulysses 
was  perhaps  more  to  blame  than  Calypso  :  he  was  detained 
not  less  by  his  own  secret  inclination  than  by  that  gracious 
external  pressure :  only,  I  repeat,  to  resist  such  pressure 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  a  man  of  my  idiosyncrasy 
plainly  impossible.  The  Greek  lessons  have  been  going  on 
so  prosperously  that  I  could  not  cut  them  off  cruelly  in 
the  very  first  start;  but  before  Monday  the  boat  will  be 
fairly  launched  and  may  steer  itself. 


Dolancorthy,  June  5th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  still  here  and  have  nothing  new 
to  say,  only  that  I  continue  to  luxuriate  in  the  pure  presence 
of  the  dear  little  Calypso  who  presides  like  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
these  fairy  woods.  You  see  what  you  lose  by  not  travelling 
with  your  Pro. ;  for  Bertha  is  just  a  person  whom  you  would 
clasp  to  your  bosom  —  morally  as  sweet  and  balmy  as 
Janet  Chambers,  though  intellectually  not  so  grand.  Indeed, 
she  is  not  grand  at  all,  being  too  small  and  delicate  for 
that ;  but  she  is  exceedingly  graceful,  artless,  and  gentle, 
and  with  a  symmetrical  completeness  truly  admirable.  She 
has  a  beautiful  little  oval  head,  regular  features,  a  good 
forehead,  but  softly  rounded  at  the  corners  so  as  in  no  wise  to 
approach  the  masculine.  Her  complexion  is  a  delicate  pink  ; 
her  eyes  light — somewhat  languid  when  she  is  at  rest,  but 
full  of  blithe  open  brightness  when  she  speaks;  her  nose 
is  good ;  her  mouth  small  and  delicate ;  her  chin  the  same ; 
her  teeth  regular  and  white  ;  her  hair  brown — some  years  ago 
it  was  golden,  which  would  have  suited  her  sweet  innocent 
expression  even  better.  Her  body  is  slight  and  graceful ; 
her  skin  soft  and  delicate ;  her  hands  a  perfect  delight  to 
behold  and  to  touch  ;  her  motions  are  full  of  grace  ;  her  step 
light  but  sure.  There  is  no  hurry,  or  flurry,  or  excitement 
about  her ;  she  plays  croquet  with  great  firmness  and  calm- 
ness. She  dresses  with  great  taste  in  a  light  slight  style  quite 
in  keeping  with  her  fairy  features  ;  in  rose  or  blue  facings  she 
looks  equally  well,  and  always  wears  a  sort  of  spencer  open 
in  the  middle,  with  two  wings,  one  on  each  breast.  In 
manner   she   is   a  combination   of  simplicity  and  liveliness, 
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quite  enchanting.  Her  smile  is  "bien  doux,"  and  she 
sends  out  a  sweet  ringing  laughter,  like  a  troop  of  little 
children,  to  welcome  whom  she  loves.  She  is  intelligent 
in  her  talk  and  quick  and  light  at  reply,  though  altogether 
without  pertness.  She  sings  splendidly  and  paints  beauti- 
fully, and  is  Broad  Church  in  her  theological  views  and 
Liberal  in  her  politics — in  short,  a  perfect  darling,  whom  you 
must  come  and  see  next  year.  That  I  am  more  than  half  in 
love  with  her  your  female  eyes  will  have  found  out  long  ago. 
But  angels  are  to  be  loved  and  worshipped  too.  Love  is 
the  rapturous  admiration  of  excellence,  and  of  that  I  hope 
I  shall  always  be  capable.     If  not,  let  me  die  ! 

The  country  seems  full  of  nice  people  and  I  am  very  happy, 
and  shall  tear  myself  away  with  tears ;  for  even  Ulysses, 
I  suppose,  gave  Calypso  a  pious  drop  or  two  before  he 
boarded  the  ship. 

Lampeter,  June  8th,  1869. 

My  dear  Oke, — My  lot  has  again  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 
I  came  here  last  night  ten  miles  across  the  hills.  Mine  host 
here  is  Rev.  T.  T.  Stewart  Perowne,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  a  nimble,  slight,  cheerful,  intelligent  man, 
of  ready  and  kindly  human  sympathies.  His  lady  is  a  tall, 
dark,  open-faced  genuine  Saxon  maid,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Irvine 
of  Drum,  and  so  we  are  all  quite  intimate  already.  We  dined 
yesterday  with  the  Dean  of  St  David's,  a  very  frank,  open, 
easy  man,  and  nothing  of  the  big-wig  or  Church  dignitary. 
Generally  speaking  there  is  a  liberal,  human,  fresh,  easy 
tone  here,  which  places  the  Welsh  Oxford  far  above  its  more 
famous  Anglican  prototype. 

I  lunched  to-day  with  Bunsen's  daughter,  who  pursued 
me  with  kindness  and  would  not  let  me  off.  Her  husband 
is  a  handsome  man  of  most  mild  manners — a  nephew,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Harford  who  wrote  a  well-known  life  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  lady  gave  me  to  read  some  delightful  letters 
about  my  great  and  glorious  Bunsen, — perfect  if  any  man 
were  perfect.    .    .    . 

I  have  enjoyed  my  tour  very  much  since  I  left  London, 
seeing  so  many  good  and  wise  persons, — the  true  summer 
weather  of  the  soul,  which  makes  the  strange  prolongation  of 
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east  wind  and  frost  into  the  broad  portals  of  June  a  thing 
quite  indifferent.  As  I  came  along  in  the  train,  thoughts 
of  Calypso  prompted  these  lines : — 

Eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul, 

And  when  I  look  on  thine, 
Methinks  a  God  looks  out  on  me 

From  their  pure  lucid  shine. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love — what  triune  grace 

More  full  of  God  may  be  1 
And  when  I  look  into  thine  eyes, 

I  find  there  all  the  three. 

Let  Athanasius  launch  his  creed, 

And  Calvin  dogmatise ; 
The  Trinity  that  serves  my  need 

Looks  from  thy  soulful  eyes. 

This  delightful  holiday  will  sweep  off  the  winter  pedantry 
and  open  the  vestibule  of  what  I  hope  may  be  a  poetical 
summer,  for  I  wish  to  finish  my  '  Wise  Men  of  Greece '  during 
the  next  three  months. 

Benmore  Lodge,  August  8th,  1869. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  in  Dr  Cumming's  most  beauti- 
ful home.  I  found  the  Dr  beaming  broadly  and  blandly 
from  his  rubicund  face,  Lord  Colin  beside  him  full  of  elegance 
and  amiability,  frankness  and  simplicity,  and  naturalness  of 
all  kinds.  There  was  no  out-of-door  work  to  be  done,  so 
we  set  ourselves,  among  other  things,  to  play  bagatelle,  in 
which  Lord  Colin  gave  me  some  scientific  lessons  by  which 
I  profited  much.  Colonel  Greenhill  Gardyne  dined  with  us 
last  night.  He  is  altogether  delightful.  There  is  no  male 
person  in  this  part  of  the  world  whom  I  am  inclined  to 
love  more.  Other  guests  were  two  young  Oxonians — one 
Dasent,  son  of  the  famous  Dasent  of  Icelandic  erudition. 

During  this  wet  weather  I  have  given  myself  to  the  study 
of  the  Life  of  Wellington.  I  made  for  myself  a  pretty 
distinct  picture  of  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  in  1798, 
of  which  great  achievement,  however,  not  the  Duke,  but  Sir 
David  Baird  was  the  prominent  hero.     It  is  really  admirable 
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the  pluck  that  the  Briton  displays  in  war ;  more  wonderful 
the  discipline  which  a  great  soldier  saddles  it  with ;  and  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  gentlemanliness,  kindness,  and  high- 
souled  humanity  with  which  the  model  British  captain  knows 
to  inspire  it,  and  couple  a  sort  of  gentleness  even  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  into  which  war  naturally  translates 
humanity.  I  wish  Walter  Smith  would  resume  his  old  idea 
of  giving  a  Christian  Plutarch  from  the  pulpit,  and  take 
Wellington  as  the  most  complete  presentment  of  civic  Duty 
that  history  knows. 

78  Lancaster  Gate,  April  7,  1870. 

Fairest  Being, — To  be  obliged  to  promise  is  a  curtailment 
of  liberty ;  to  do  better  than  the  promise  is  a  triumph  of 
liberty.     That  summarises  my  lecture  last  night. 

I  am  sad  sad  to  hear  of  good  Sir  James,1  whom  I  shall 
never  see  again  in  the  flesh.  His  memory  will  remain  in  my 
soul  like  the  odour  of  a  fragrant   flower-bed. 

Here  is  a  sentence  made  in  the  train — 

Socrates  was  the  missionary, 
Plato  was  the  orator,  and 
Aristotle  was  the  architect. 


78  Lancaster  Gate,  April  29th,  1870. 

My  dear  Love, — I  dined  yesterday  with  Dr  Hodgson,  who 
was  very  bland  and  serene,  but  less  witty  than  usual. 
Besides  me  there  was  John  Morley,  who  is  a  tall,  thin,  amiable 
young  man,  but  not  at  all  formidable  in  any  way.  We  had 
also  a  remarkable  character,  Beales,  the  hero  of  the  Hyde 
Park  row,  who  spoke  very  sensibly,  and  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  right  through  the  whole  of  the  feeble  and  pre- 
tentious affair,  by  which  more  harm  was  done  to  this  country's 
government  than  a  brace  of  Reform  Bills  have  done  good. 

After  dinner,  at  home,  I  jotted  down  these  definitions  of 
parties — 

1.  Liberalism  is  that  form  of  polity  which  delights  to 
encourage  and  promote  as  much  freedom  in  the  individuals 

1  Sir  James  Young  Simpson. 
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composing  the  body  social  as  is  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  whole.     Its  watchwords  are  Liberty  and  Progress. 

2.  Conservatism  is  that  form  of  polity  which  strives  to 
preserve  the  authorities,  institutions,  and  functions  of  the 
Past  with  as  little  change  as  possible  from  the  motive  forces 
of  the  Present.     Its  watchwords  are  Authority  and  Stability. 

3.  Absolutism  or  Toryism  is  that  principle  of  policy  which 
asserts  the  absolute  right  of  the  one  or  the  few  to  govern 
the  many.  Its  watchword  in  its  worst  form  is  Masterdom, 
in  its  best  Paternity.1 

78  Lancaster  Gate,  April  30th,  1870. 

Fairest  Being, — The  lecture  last  night  went  off  in  the 
most  brilliant  style.  Personal  friends  were  present  not 
a  few :  George  Harvey,  Professor  Geddes,  Miss  Burdett- 
Coutts,  "  the  worshipper,"  and  others ;  of  mere  acquaintances, 
Hawkins,  the  head  of  Oriel,  the  most  noticeable.  I  had 
met  him  at  Gladstone's,  and  some  talk  that  I  had  with  him 
there  seems  to  have  given  him  the  notion  to  hear  me. 
Happily  there  was  nothing  against  Oxford  in  the  lecture, 
but  something  rather  in  praise  of  old  English  Conservative 
ideas  in  scholarship,  and  a  dash  at  Max  Mtiller  and  his  servile 
German  imitators.  Of  course  I  spoke  of  Muller  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  love,  but  still  I  was  forced  by  my  subject 
to  accentuate  the  nonsense  of  a  certain  school  of  German 
transcendentalism. 

People  were  very  kind  in  their  judgment  and  sympathy. 
Sympathy  without  judgment  is  like  wine  without  water,  apt 
to  degenerate  into  intoxication  ;  judgment  without  sympathy 
is  like  water  without  heat,  destined  to  end  in  ice. 

78  Lancaster  Gate,  May  3,  1870. 

Fairest  Being, — On  Sunday  forenoon  I  went  to  hear 
Jowett  at  a  Broad  Church  in  Marylebone.  The  sermon  was 
from  Acts  x.  34-5,  a  regular  Broad  Church  text, — as  broad  as 

1  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Middleton  he  afterwards  wrote  :  "Good  government  is 
the  balance  of  liberty  and  authority  :  liberty  as  represented  by  the  Liberals, 
authority  as  maintained  by  the  Tories.  They  pull  this  way  and  that  way,  but 
the  result  is  a  middle  line  between  the  two,  which  is  the  straight  line  of 
Divine  Providence." 
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the  world,  and  by  the  learned  preacher  made  to  include  the 
Vedic  Hymns,  Zoroaster,  Budh,  Socrates,  Plato,  Epictetus, 
and  what  not, — -just  like  one  of  my  lectures,  very  instructive, 
but,  as  a  good  Presbyterian  sermon-hearer  might  say,  not  at 
all  Evangelical.  Janet  was  with  me;  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  after  the  service,  we  shook  hands  with  Jowett,  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Seeley,  and  other  notabilities.  The  world 
is  too  vast  to  be  compassed  by  any  of  our  creeds,  and  too 
complex  to  be  squared  by  any  of  our  theologies. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  hear  Baboo  Chunder  Sen,  who 
enlarged,  in  the  fashionable  style,  on  toleration,  charity,  and 
no  opinions  in  particular.  He  is  a  pure  theist,  and  said  nothing 
distinctively  Christian ;  for  which  reason  he  is  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  churchmen  or  dissenters  of  the  Evangelical 
type,  but  is  escorted  everywhere  by  the  Unitarians.  He  is  a 
tall  handsome  fellow,  with  a  pleasantly  intelligent  smile  on 
his  sweet  face. 

Lecky  is  in  town,  and  was  at  my  first  lecture. 

Reflections  for  the  day.  (1)  The  opinions  of  a  genuine 
thinker  must  always  be  in  advance  of  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs,  for  the  opinions  of  the  great  masses  of  men  are 
derived  from  tradition  and  confirmed  by  habit,  whereas  the 
opinions  of  a  thinker  are  produced  from  an  ideal  and  regu- 
lated by  reason.  (2)  The  capacity  of  the  human  heart  to 
believe  in  lies  when  they  favour  a  dear  delusion  is  infinite. 
(3)  Plain  truth  is  a  drug  that  will  not  go  down  with  some 
persons  without  the  flattering  illusion  of  a  lie.  (4)  Two 
necessary  things :  I  can  live  without  health,  I  can  live 
without  creeds  or  churches,  without  Whig  or  Tory,  without 
all  that  distinguishes  a  gentleman  from  a  man ;  but  two 
things  I  cannot  live  without — Truth  and  Love.  The  want 
of  truth  blinds  me ;  the  want  of  love  freezes  me,  and  I  die. 


78  Lancaster  Gate,  May  20,  1870. 

Fairest  Being, — Two  busy  days.  On  Sunday  I  heard 
Stopford  Brooke,  a  most  manly,  direct,  truthful  sermon, 
specially  fitted  for  the  time  and  place.  On  exit  I  saw  Miss 
Kinglake  and  Lord  Elcho's l  light  airy  figure,  who  said,  "  This 

1  The  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
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man  speaks  out,  and  we  should  all  speak  out  too."  "  Yes," 
said  I,  "  only  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  amongst 
Politicians." 

After  the  sermon  I  popped  into  a  hansom  and  found 
George  MacDonald  in  a  quiet  huge  retreat  beside  the  Thames. 
Strahan  was  with  him,  who  is  getting  up  an  illustration 
for  my  Orkney  poems,  which  therefore  will  not  appear  until 
July.  Mrs  MacDonald  is  mild  and  radiant  as  usual  !  the 
big-headed,  good-natured  children  all  risen  up  considerably. 
What  will  a  poor  poet  do  with  so  many  daughters  ?  In 
the  evening  I  dined  with  Theodore  Martin.  Clark  from 
Cambridge  was  present,  and  Miss  Helps. 

I  am  taking  things  quite  easily.  Fret  is  misery  every- 
where, and  Ruin  here. 

78  Lancaster  Gate,  May  12th,  1870. 

My  dearest  Oke, — Yesterday  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner 
went  off:  on  the  whole  a  poor  affair,  little  good,  no  very 
good  speaking.     The  first  person  that  came  up  to  me  in  the 

anteroom  was ,  who  said  with  a  supercilious  air,  "  I  think 

I  should  know  you,"  to  which  I  replied  with  an  indifferent 
"  How  are  you,"  and  sat  as  dumb  as  a  doll.  Happily  I  for- 
gathered with  R.  H.  Patterson  and  Principal  Tulloch,  and  I, 
having  a  croupier's  seat,  got  them  to  sit  beside  me,  so  I  felt 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  influence  of  loveless  and 
lightless,  half -understood  routine  speeches.  I  had  a  small 
speech  to  make  myself,  but  with  my  usual  faith  took  care 
to  avoid  the  grand  fault  of  elaboration.  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
yan  came  up  alongside  of  me  and  said,  "  You  have  turned 
the  tables  upside  down ;  we  must  import  humour  from  Scot- 
land." To  which  I  replied,  "  We  always  had  more  humour 
than  you  English,  but  less  wit — you  ought  to  know  the 
difference."  Afterwards  I  was  introduced  to  Tom  Taylor, 
and  we  met  as  brothers ! 

Holland  Park,  Nottinu  Hill, 
May  16th,  1870. 

.  .  .  My  lectures  have  gone  off  splendidly.  'Tis  plain  I 
have  a  talent  for  laying  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and 
making  serious  and  abstract  subjects  interesting.  'Tis  plain 
that  I  can  "  draw  a  house "  in  London,  for  all  have  been 
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regular  bumpers  and  warm  welcomes  and  ready  sympathies. 
'Tis  a  pity  I  had  not  stumbled  on  this  sort  of  pulpit  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  exactly  made  for  me,  and  I  seem  to  have 
a  special  vocation  to  preach  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  hostile 
to  Church  Christianity,  the  essence  of  philosophies  and 
gospel  truth  without  offence.  After  the  lecture  a  bright- 
faced  lady,  radiant  with  beauty  and  kindness,  came  and 
shook  hands  with  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  platform  stairs. 
I  looked  in  her  happy  face,  but  from  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation  and  the  excitement  of  the  long  lecture  did 
not  recognise  Lady  Amberley,  with  her  tiny  little  lord 
standing  beside  her.  I  have  felt  quite  happy  ever  since  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  something  of  her. 

Sir  James's  funeral  seems  to  have  been  an  affair  of  real 

moral  splendour.1     Good  men  are  always  acknowledged  when 

they  die.     I  am  sorry  I  was  not  there ;  but  I  shall  go  to  the 

green  sod,  and  drop  my  tear,  as  soon  as  I  return. 

Kiss  yourself,  and  believe  me 

ever 

faithful  to  you 

(notwithstanding  rich  harvest  of  smiles 

from  other  faces), 

John  S.  Blackie. 


75  Holland  Park,  18th  May  1870. 

Dearest  Ore, — Yesterday,  my  lectures  having  come  to  an 
end,  and  feeling  the  want  of  God's  good  breezes,  I  took  a 
thought  to  refresh  my  soul  with  a  few  hours  of  rambling; 
and  so  I  got  myself  into  the  Richmond  railway,  and  trundled 
along  till  I  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  that  garden 
of  fairest  greenery.  I  marched  full  speed  up  Richmond  Hill, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  top  saw  the  broad  fields  of  infinite 
foliage  spread  out  to  the  west,  the  broad  silver  Thames  at 
my  feet,  and  the  royal  trees  of  the  Park  on  my  left  hand. 
I  then  entered  the  Park,  and  passed  through  the  open  gate 

1  The  funeral  of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  ever  seen  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  only  surpassed  in  dimensions  and  catho- 
licity of  representation  by  Professor  Blackie's  own  funeral  in  1895,  probably  the 
most  imposing  funeral  ever  given  to  a  man  of  letters  in  Britain. 
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of  Pembroke  Lodge,  where  Lord  John  Russell  lives.  You 
guess  now  my  object  was  to  look  on  Lady  Amberley's  blithe 
face  rather  than  mere  green  trees;  and  so  in  fact  it  was. 
They  were  out  on  the  grounds,  so  I  took  a  ramble,  and,  in 
case  of  losing  my  grave  footsteps,  went  along  whistling 
"  Cam'  ye  by  Atholl " ! !  which  discovered  the  birds,  and  out 
they  all  came — Lady  John,  Lady  Amberley,  and  "Johnnie." 
I  had  a  pleasant  walk  with  them,  and  then  a  cup  of  tea 
within  doors,  and  oceans  of  smiles  and  intelligent  communion. 
I  did  all  that  I  could  to  prevent  myself  from  talking  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  who  was  the  real  attraction,  and  imagine 
I  succeeded.  "  Johnnie  "  is  very  small,  but  is  full  of  thought 
and  reading  and  benignity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  come 
to  something.  His  lady  is  a  true  yokefellow,  and  they  go 
hand  in  hand  with  their  studies.  I  made  full  confessions  to 
them  on  important  subjects,  and  felt  quite  happy  in  their 
company. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  the  Symonds — Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  being  the  principal  figure,  with  whom  I  fell  in  love, 
though  not  till  after  a  few  violent  explosions  about  Jeremy 
Bentham,  which  I  made  in  my  volcanic  style.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Bentham,  and  published  his  works;  so  | 
knew  my  man,  and  took  care  to  mingle  my  indignation  with 
respect.  So  we  got  on  admirably,  and  I  loved  him  more  and 
more  every  minute ;  such  intelligence,  such  benignity,  and 
such  vigour ! — a  rare  and  heart-cheering  spectacle. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
May  mh,  1870. 

My  dearest  Ore, — I  am  now  fully  installed  at  Cambridge, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  honoured  guest. 
Paper,  pen,  and  ink,  not  to  mention  dinners  and  elegant 
quarters  in  Trinity  College,  all  provided  with  the  munificence 
and  liberality  of  a  tale  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  They  have 
built  a  wonderful  new  chapel  here  which  cost  £65,000;  so 
much  for  the  religious  luxury  of  a  single  college,  and  for 
the  vitality  of  the  English  Church  in  a  democratic  and 
utilitarian  age. 

I  heard  a  powerful  sermon  from  Liddon,  who  is  quite  Scot- 
tish in  his  pulpit  manner,  more  vehement  than  dignified. 
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I  dined  with  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  and  at  10  drove  off  to  Carlton  Terrace  to  a 
party  at  the  Gladstones.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  among 
the  first,  and  had  some  pleasant  frank  talk  with  the  lady 
of  the  house  and  blithe  Lady  Amberley.  Mrs  Gladstone  was 
very  kind  and  gracious,  and  I  hope  we  shall  learn  to  like 
and  love  one  another.  The  great  man  himself  was  quite 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  but  his  type  of  mind  and  mine  will 
scarcely  interflow. 

I  have  a  delightful  letter  from  Tom  Taylor,  with  whom 
I  hope  to  make  a  mystic.  He  asks  me  what  distinctions  I 
make  between  Humour  and  Wit.  I  sent  him  this :  Humour 
is  a  sportive  fence  of  the  soul,  delighting  in  the  significant 
conjunction  of  contraries,  and  being  sportive,  humour  is  ever 
kindly ;  for  anything  unkindly  may  bite  and  sting,  it  cannot 
sport.  Wit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sharp  and  pointed 
expressions  of  great  truths  by  striking  analogies.  Like 
humour,  wit,  in  its  best  form,  demands  thinking,  for  the 
significance  of  great  truths,  as  of  great  contraries,  comes 
out  only  by  thinking;  but  unlike  humour,  wit  may  exist 
without  sport  or  without  kindliness,  and  in  this  shape  it 
becomes  sarcasm, — a  form  of  moral  disapprobation  to  be 
allowed  only  on  rare  occasions,  for  a  tone  of  the  nature 
which  serves  to  accentuate  contempt  of  your  neighbour, 
and  to  nourish  conceit  in  yourself,  is  a  weapon  that  can 
seldom  be  used  universally  by  limited  mortals. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wit  which  consists  in  the  neat  and 
pointed  expression  of  accidental,  superficial,  often  merely 
verbal,  similarity  in  entirely  unconnected  things.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  useful  to  create  a  thin  laugh,  as  crackers  at  a 
stupid  wedding  banquet. 

And  why  are  tears  and  laughter  so  near  ?  Because  humour 
is  the  sport  of  Reason  with  the  ridiculous;  tears  are  the 
tribute  of  humanity  to  the  persons  ridiculed. 

Sudbrooke  Park,  May  29,  1870. 

My  dear  Oke, — Nothing  but  a  rush  !  Breakfast  with  the 
Gladstones — a  soulful  affair,  but  easy  and  delightful ;  then  a 
call  on  the  Argylls,  to  whom  I  paid  affectionate  homage ;  then 
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a  banquet  at  the  Archers.  To-day  I  called  on  Mrs  Taylor, 
the  prominent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  your  sex,  then  on 
Robert  Buchanan  and  a  few  others.  You  will  have  details 
later.  It  is  a  whirlpool  of  human  life  in  which  I  am  involved ; 
though  free  from  fret  and  in  the  midst  of  love  and  admiration 
— very  agreeable  to  Oldie — the  want  of  a  centre  to  my  large 
modern  life,  and  of  a  grappling-hook  to  my  little  swaying 
boat,  becomes  at  moments  sensible. 

On  Sunday  between  sermons  I  rattled  up  in  the  railway  to 
Wandsworth  ...  to  Tom  Taylor's  villa.  I  found  him  at 
lunch,  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table  with  a  broad,  easy, 
gentlemanly  jollity  and  geniality,  quite  worthy  of  a  dramatist. 
His  lady,  unfortunately,  was  not  at  home ;  but  we  had  Jemmy 
Ballantyne  the  poet,  and  spent  two  hours  in  an  extremely 
pleasant  and  not  unedifying  manner.  Tom  Taylor  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  with  not  a  scrap  of  the  low  or  vulgar 
in  his  composition.  I  consider  him  a  valuable  acquaintance, 
and  am  to  dine  with  him  next  Thursday  at  Peter  Graham's. 
Now  for  our  family  here.  The  Lanes  are  delightful,  the 
Doctor  a  man  of  great  culture  and  fine  sense  for  what  is 
beautiful  and  noble  in  life  and  poetry  and  wit.  .  .  .  To-day  I 
went  up  to  Pembroke  Lodge  and  lunched  with  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  lady.  Nobody  there  but  Lady  Dunfermline 
and  two  daughters  of  the  family.  Lord  John  was  pleasant 
but  quiet.  I  think  he  is  getting  deaf  and  unable  to  take 
part  in  general  conversation.  The  lady  and  I  got  on  swim- 
mingly, and  though  she  is  not  so  open-armed  and  motherly 
as  Mrs  Gladstone,  I  think  she  looked  me  in  the  face  quite 
directly,  and  that  we  like,  even  if  we  do  not  exactly  love,  one 
another.     Afterwards  I  called  on  Isaac  Taylor.  .  .  . 


21  Phillimore  Gardkn.-, 
June  3rd,  1870. 

Fairest  Being,  —  I  found  Froude,  who  was  very  bland, 
frank,  and  sympathetic,  and  is  anxious  to  take  some  of  my 
papers  for  'Fraser,'  which  would  be  a  profitable  job  if  I  can 
condescend  to  it.  Then  I  knocked  up  Carlyle,  a  strange 
mixture  of  grey,  weather-beaten  solemnity  and  hilarity  ;  full 
of  sweeping  denunciations  as  usual,  but  not  at  all  bitter.     I 
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scribbled  a  note  of  him  on  my  return :  "  Carlyle  is  strong  to 
arouse  by  a  tremendous  moral  force,  and  to  startle  by  vivid 
and  striking  pictures ;  but  he  has  neither  wisdom  to  guide 
those  whom  he  has  roused,  nor  sobriety  to  tone  his  pictures 
down  to  reality.  He  is  always  talking  about  veracity,  but  he 
habitually  revels  in  exaggeration  and  one-sided  presentation, 
which  is  more  than  a  lie."  But  we  fraternised  in  a  brotherly 
way  and  embraced  on  parting.1  After  leaving  Thomas  I 
jumped  into  the  steamboat  at  Cadogan  Pier  and  whirled 
round  to  Westminster,  most  luckily  just  a  little  before  lunch 
time,  and  found  Dean  Stanley  at  home,  who  asked  me  to  stay 
to  luncheon  and  meet  Max  Miiller  and  the  Hindoo  Grant- 
Duff  and  another  lady :  everything  very  frank,  pleasant,  and 
agreeable,  I  sitting  at  Lady  Augusta's  right  hand  and  keep- 
ing her  in  talk. 

I   am  now  preparing  to  go  out  to  dine  with  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  so  I  have  no  space  to  enlarge. 


75  Holland  Park,  June  10th,  1870. 

Dearly  Beloved, — My  epistolage,  to  coin  a  new  word,  has 
recently  assumed  a  quite  Episcopal  magnitude.  On  Saturday 
I  went  over  to  Stepney  and  found  them  all  well.  Podler  2  is 
serene,  happy,  and  emaciated;  her  Pro.3  grave,  cheerful, 
systematic,  orthodox,  formal,  and  efficient.  Of  the  family, 
Marion  is  rubicund,  glowing  with  the  sturdy  poetry  of 
physical  health ;  Howard  is  an  affectionate  boy,  but  clings 
too  much  ;  and  Nelly  is  a  sensible  girl.  On  Sunday  evening 
I  heard  Spurgeon  preach  in  his  Titanic  tabernacle,  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  London ;  matter  large  and  catholic ;  manner 

1  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Gladstone,  John  Stuart  Blackie  wrote :  "  Carlyle  was 
mighty  to  rouse  but  useless  to  guide.  He  saw  great  truths  with  an  instinctive 
glance  of  spiritual  perspicuity  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  seen  them  than,  by  a 
fevered  habit  of  exaggeration,  his  sublime  became  ridiculous  and  his  great  truth 
half  a  lie.  Ruskin  is  another  unsound  genius  of  the  same  kind  ;  only  Carlyle  is  a 
giant  and  wields  a  club,  Ruskin  a  nimble  mortal  with  a  bright  rapier,  the  glamour 
of  whose  flash  is  more  potent  than  the  weight  of  its  stroke.  But  with  all  his 
faults  Carlyle  will  stand  (1)  because  he  is  the  most  picturesque  of  historical 
portrait  painters,  and  (2)  because  he  is  a  hard  worker  and  never  built  his 
architecture  with  slight  materials." 

2  His  sister,  Mrs  Kennedy. 

5  The  Rev.  Professor  Kennedy,  D.D. 
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natural,  easy,  and  unaffected ;  enunciation  perfect ;  might  be 
the  better  of  a  little  more  fervour,  but  the  English  do  not 
seem  to  deal  in  that.  On  Monday  at  12.30  I  departed,  Janet 
having  broken  her  promise  to  come  and  meet  me,  for  fear  of 
drunken  men  on  Whit-Monday !  Surely  a  causeless  fear :  a 
drunk  man,  no  doubt,  is  a  beast,  but  he  is  not  a  lion  ;  only  a 
lump  of  disreasoned  humanity,  and  particularly  innocent.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  and  went  to 
the  opera  with  her.  The  Italian  opera  seldom  pleases  me, 
rather  universally  raises  my  bile :  the  matter  is  stupid  and 
the  manner  unnatural. 

To-day  I  lunched  with  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  and  then  called 
on  Archer,  and  then  rattled  off"  to  Mrs  Craik — Dinah  Muloch, — 
who,  with  the  proceeds  of  her  books,  has  built  a  quaint  house 
amongst  the  green  trees.  She  received  me  with  her  usual 
flow  of  lovely  smiles.  We  are  to  have  her  at  Fasnacloich 
sometime  in  the  autumn.  I  then  called  on  Miss  Glynn.  Poor 
girl,  she  is  in  great  misery,  and  about  to  sweat  through  the 
Red  Sea  in  this  broiling  weather,  without  any  theatrical  ward- 
robe or  travelling  companion,  to  make  her  bread  on  the  boards 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Then  I  called  on  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  who  presides  at  my  evening  lectures,  and  found  him, 
aged  eighty-one,  full  of  mildness  and  intelligence,  and  quiet 
graceful  health.  He  gave  me  his  interesting  autobiography  to 
read,  of  which  only  forty  copies  have  been  printed.  Then  I 
dropped  in  a  P.P.C.  to  Bence  Jones,  and  thence  direct  to  Laura 
Thistlethwayte,  whom  I  found  in  delightful  communion  with 
Gladstone,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  frankness,  benignity, 
and  good  humour,  and  I  felt  nearer  to  him  than  I  ever  had 
done  before. 

Marlborough  College,  June  12,  1870. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  now  quite  willing  to  be  in  the  quiet 
Celtic  nest  with  you  hanging  over  the  sea  :  about  two  months 
of  random  life  I  shall  soon  have  had,  and  my  neck  is  ready 
again  to  receive  the  yoke  of  systematic  work.  This  is  an 
abode  of  elegance,  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  and  goodness,  such 
as  one  finds  so  often  in  England.  Mr  Bradley,  mine  host,  is 
all  frankness,  vivacity,  and  activity ;  mine  hostess  has  one  of 
your  finely  round  English  faces,  full  with  health,  but  soft 

N 
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and  delicate,  and  in  expression  natural ;  easy,  bland,  and 
motherly.  So  you  see  I  always  fall  on  pleasant  places,  or 
rather  have  an  instinct  how  to  find  them  out.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  news  is  that  I  am  reading  '  Lothair,'  which  I 
found  here,  and  have  already  successfully  walked  through 
vol.  1.  What  I  have  read  I  like  much.  It  is  a  varied  pic- 
ture of  high  life  in  London,  and,  with  truthfulness  in  the 
external  show,  combines  a  deep  glance  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  writing  is  good,  and  sometimes 
happily  antithetic  and  striking.  I  prefer  it  to  Thackeray. 
The  union  of  thoughtfulness  and  feebleness  in  the  character 
of  Lothair  is  well  conceived,  and  the  opposite  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  skilfully  managed.  I  am,  however, 
no  judge  of  novels,  and  gladly  leave  it  to  you  to  pronounce  a 
more  ripe  verdict.1  No  man,  says  Ruskin,  can  be  rightly 
appreciated  except  by  an  equal  or  a  superior.  Hence  the 
rarity  of  true  criticism.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  critical 
writing,  the  superior  is  judged  by  the  inferior ;  and  if  to  the 
want  of  capacity  to  judge  from  this  inequality  of  platform  we 
add  the  want  of  love — that  is,  the  want  of  the  desire  to  make 
a  true  judgment — we  shall  easily  understand  what  floods 
of  foamy  and  tainted  matter  must,  in  this  writing  age,  be 
darkly  poured  forth  on  the  world  of  readers  in  the  shape  of 
criticism.  All  are  ambitious  to  have  an  opinion,  but  few  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about  the  source  from  which,  or  the 
materials  out  of  which,  they  derive  it.  The  wisdom  of  the 
wise  is  not  to  have  many  loose  opinions  to  sport,  but  a  few 
well- weighted  judgments  to  publish  when  opportune ;  in  other 
cases  to  be  silent.  We  had  some  conversation  the  other  night 
on  this  subject,  and  I  wrote  out  for  my  own  and  for  my 
friend's  edification  the  following  advertisement :  "  Wanted,  a 
smart  young  man  to  perform  the  business  of  literary  critic  to 

the .     He  must  be  a  young  man  of  quick  glance, 

and  of  ready  and  fluent  style.  Profound  thought,  sound 
judgment,  and  large  experience  unnecessary ;  but  clever  con- 
ceits and  a  turn  for  epigrammatic  points  are  prime  requisites. 

1  Later  in  the  year  he  made  his  opinions  public  in  a  letter  addressed  to  '  The 
Scotsman.'  This  came  under  Disraeli's  notice,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
highly  gratified  by  so  discerning  an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  '  Lothair.' 
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Accuracy  will  be  expected  when  dealing  with  minute  points 
in  history  and  topography,  but  any  difficulty  on  this  head 
may  be  avoided  by  dealing  largely  in  generals.  A  quick 
sensibility  to  faults  is  desirable  rather  than  a  large  sympathy 
with  beauties  ;  and  in  all  cases  a  general  tone  of  superiority 
is  indispensable,  and  always  more  grateful  if  sauced  with 
impertinence.  N.B. — No  person  need  apply  who  is  of  nice 
and  scrupulous  conscience,  or  who  allows  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  forming  his  judgment  by  Matthew  vii.  1,  or  by 
St  Paul's  declaration  that  '  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,'  or 
by  Goethe's  doctrine  that  reverence  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
excellence." 

21  Phillimore  Gardens,  April  23rd,  1871. 

My  dear  Frau, — The  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  went 
off  excellently :  an  overflowing  and  brilliant  audience,  and  a 
very  gracious  English  reception.  Tyndall,  as  usual,  supported 
me  on  my  right  hand,  and  showed  by  his  nods  and  smiles 
that  he  was  sympathetic.  All  were  particularly  pleased  with 
my  bringing  out  Darwinism  from  some  old  transcendental 
speculators,  who  knew  nothing  of  induction,  2500  years  ago. 
I  had,  of  course,  a  slap  at  the  class  of  people  with  whom 
speculation  serves  only  to  puzzle  their  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility to  lame  their  action.  The  result  of  this  in  life  is,  of 
course,  a  barren  negation.  They  say  No  twenty  times  when 
a  well-constituted  person  would  say  Yes.  This  No  does  not 
proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mephistopheles,  from  a  desire  to 
annihilate,  but  from  an  incapacity  to  create. 

Of  course  in  an  audience  such  as  the  one  which  greeted  me 
on  Friday  I  had  no  difficulty  in  speaking  the  Truth  fearlessly. 
Truth  is,  of  all  things,  most  difficult  to  reach  in  certain 
reasons,  but  not  more  hard  to  attain  than  slippery  to  manage. 
The  instinct  of  a  young  man  is  to  fling  about  truth  as  boys 
fling  about  squibs,  and  with  a  similar  result — a  little  excite- 
ment, a  little  flash,  and  a  little  noise.  But  the  Truth,  which 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail  in  the  world,  will  not  be  handled 
in  this  fashion.  It  must  be  suited  in  quality  and  quantity, 
and  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  to  the  recipients. 
"Fling  not  your  pearls  before  swine."     You  have  no  more 
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right  to  expect  that  everybody  should  be  ready  to  receive 
the  truth  you  fling  before  them  than  that  at  a  feast  everybody 
should  be  willing  to  accept  the  dish  you  offer  them.  The 
more  truth  a  man  knows,  the  more  careful  should  he  be 
not  to  dispense  it  at  random,  for  the  longer  he  lives  the  more 
certainly  will  he  know  that  the  persons  in  the  world  who 
have  an  appetite  for  truth,  simply  as  truth,  are  always  the 
few ;  and  that  the  great  majority,  partly  by  original  consti- 
tution, partly  by  acquired  habit,  are  incapable  of  receiving 
any  truth,  except  what  is  specially  adapted  to  their  particular 
faculty  of  appreciation  and  assimilation.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  broaden  the  vision  of  the  proteus,  a  lizard-like  animal 
that  frequents  the  subterranean  waters  of  Carniola,  with  the 
telescopic  view  of  an  eagle,  as  hope  to  render  certain  narrow- 
minded  and  one-eyed  people  capable  of  any  amount  of  large 
and  catholic  truth.  To  speak  catholic  truth  to  the  multitude, 
who  deal  in  particulars,  is  simply  to  invite  misapprehension. 
They  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  and  if  your  words  do  not 
fall  like  spilt  water  to  the  ground,  your  hearers  will  be  sure 
to  take  with  the  left  hand  what  you  gave  them  with  the 
right. 

After  the  lecture  I  saw  the  bright  faces  of  some  old  friends, 
amongst  the  rest  one  of  Lady  Amberley's  sisters  beaming 
with  all  the  sunny  graciousness  of  her  whom  I  know  better. 
After  these  many  greetings,  Tyndall  insisted  on  my  going  up 
with  him  to  his  private  room,  where  we  had  a  little  talk  and 
sherry  with  a  few  of  his  intimates  for  half  an  hour.  Yester- 
day we  dined  at  St  James's  Hall  with  Patterson.  Mrs  Dickens 
was  consigned  to  me,  between  whom  on  the  one  hand  and 
mine  host's  daughter  on  the  other  I  managed  to  keep  up  a 
colloquial  fire  for  two  or  three  hours  without  any  sensible 
discomfort.     Mrs  Dickens  is  a  good,  honest,  sensible  woman. 

This  forenoon  I  heard  the  Roman  Catholic  service  and 
sermon ;  quite  an  orthodox  commonplace  discourse,  the  same 
as  any  that  might  have  been  delivered  in  Presbyterian 
Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  two  words,  "  penance  "  and 
"  unction,"  which  are  merely  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
"  repentance  "  and  "  consolation." 
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21  Phillimore  Gardens,  April  28th,  1871. 

Fair  Being, — I  ought  to  have  written  you  some  days  ago ; 
but  you  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  been  chased  with  the 
weary  work  of  the  pen  and  other  things.  I  had  to  write 
out  my  pre-Socratic  lecture,  which  took  up  three  forenoons ; 
then  I  had  to  revise  carefully  the  last  sheet  of  my  Greek 
book ;  and  in  the  afternoons  I  had  to  shoot  all  through  and 
all  round  the  town  on  various  missions  connected  with  my 
Russian  visit,  and  in  the  evenings  to  spend  myself  on  dinner- 
parties. Now  at  length  I  breathe  quietly,  and  had  my  first 
leisure  yesterday  to  run  down  to  Richmond,  where  I  lunched 
with  Lady  Amberley  and  took  tea  with  Dr  Lane.  Lady  A. 
is  as  bright  as  usual,  and  her  husband  is  like  a  philosopher  in 
the  disguise  of  a  little  tailor.  The  only  stranger  present  was 
Mrs  Grote,  a  great  big  Frau,  and  stout  advocate  of  female 
rights ;  her  husband  is  not  at  all  well. 

Last  night  I  went  to  an  evening  party  at  a  Mrs  Taylor's, 
who  is  one  of  Archer's  sitters.  She  is  a  fervid  emancipator, 
and  so  we  saw  Mrs  Blackwell  there,  Jacob  Bright  and  his 
wife,  and  others  of  that  class.  Bright  is  not  the  least  like 
his  brother,  who  was  present  at  my  lecture,  and  heard  my 
comments  on  peace  and  peacemongers  with  a  decided  anta- 
gonism ;  but  I  soon  convinced  him  there  was  no  occasion 
for  quarrelling.  I  preach  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  he 
the  expectations  of  the  future ;  the  use  of  my  lecture  was 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  of  his  to  make  more 
smooth  the  ways  of  man  for  himself. 

Cassel,  May  6. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  Arrived  at  Cassel,  I  walked  up  to 
the  Wilhelmshohe,  and  saw  the  rich  and  gilded  apartment  in 
which  the  imperial  gambler,1  after  playing  his  last  stake, 
found  too  gentle  a  prison-house.  He  employed  his  leisure 
in  studying  the  military  system  of  Prussia,  on  which  he 
had  written  a  book.  He  left,  as  a  permanent  legacy  of  his 
presence,  the  marks  which  his  cigars  had  burnt  into  the 
writing-table  where  he  sat.      I  was  told  that  he  improved 

1  Louis  Napoleon. 
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vastly  by  the  good  treatment  which  he  received  there,  and 
looked  quite  benign  and  happy,  and  always  spoke  German. 
I  leave  for  Gottingen  at  6,  where  I  should  have  been  two 
days  ago,  but  I  am  travelling  for  recreation.  I  keep 
systematically  at  a  distance  the  faintest  imagination  of  that 
horror  of  horrors  to  my  temperament — A  Goad. 


Gottingen,  May  10th. 

Fairest  Being, — Hitherto  I  have  travelled  incognito,  so 
to  speak,  but  now  I  am  Professor  Blackie  again,  and  as  much 
in  request  as  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  which  is  flattering 
no  doubt  to  Oldie,  but  rather  annoying  to  a  person  who 
travels  to  get  out  of  a  whirl,  and  to  have  room  for  quiet 
observation  and  meditation.  However,  this  is  not  a  world 
in  which  isolation  is  possible,  so  I  must  just  submit  to  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  I 
am  floating.  On  Sunday  I  dined  with  Professor  Baron 
Sartorius  von  Walterhausen,  a  rich  man  who  lives  in  an 
Italian  sort  of  palace  and  has  been  forty  times  on  Mount  Etna, 
of  whose  lava  streams  he  has  made  the  most  minute  and 
exhaustive  map, — a  man  at  the  same  time  full  of  the  genuine 
German  goodness  and  childlike  simplicity  which  is  hardly 
ever  found  among  the  male  sex  in  our  country.  Generally, 
however,  I  dine  in  the  inn  here ;  and  in  the  evening  take  tea 
and  cognac  with  Dr  Pauli.  To-night  I  am  engaged  to  a 
party  at  Professor  Sauppe's,  to-morrow  at  Professor  Pauli's, 
and  on  Friday  at  Mrs  M'Donald's.  My  motive  in  staying 
here  is  to  dip  into  a  few  books  on  Prussian  politics  and 
history.  The  Professors  are  very  hearty  and  intelligent 
fellows,  but  sadly  deficient  in  the  dignified  aristocratic  out- 
side of  the  English  gentleman ;  there  is  a  homeliness  about 
them,  and  a  want  of  polish,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  sort  of  dry 
wizened  look,  not  at  all  calculated  to  inspire  respect  in  those 
who  do  not  look  beyond  the  outward  appearance.  But  their 
genuine  human  kindness,  their  love  of  truth,  their  large 
intelligence,  their  extraordinary  learning,  give  ample  com- 
pensation. At  a  big  party  last  night  I  did  not  see  a  single 
woman  worth  looking  at,  till  at  last,  among  a  dwarfed  and 
withered  race,  a  fine  figure  walked  in,  tall  among  the  rest, 
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like  Juno  amongst  the  goddesses,  and  mild  as  cowslips  on 
a  May  mead — and  who  was  it  ?  a  Scot !  a  Celt !  a  Maclean  ! 
Mrs  MacDonell ! 

Berlin,  May  15th,  1871. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  I  dined  with  George  von  Bunsen, 
and  he  has  been  particularly  kind  and  attentive  in  every  way. 
He  has  a  very  pleasant  English  wife  from  Norfolkshire,  and 
a  delightful  young  family  full  of  sunny  radiance  and  confiding 
frankness.  Bunsen  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  culture,  and 
what  is  better,  habitually  beaming  with  the  most  unaffected 
human  kindness.  Yesterday,  the  Reichstag  not  sitting,  he 
planned  a  picnic  to  Potsdam,  and  we  took  a  survey  of  the 
paradise  of  gardens  and  palaces  there.  The  picnic  included  a 
bevy  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  their  ladies. 
We  drove  from  palace  to  palace  continuously  from  two  to 
eight  o'clock.  The  extent  of  richly  wooded  and  curiously 
adorned  ground,  which  the  Hohenzollerns  here  have  retrieved 
from  the  waste,  is  quite  extraordinary ;  and  the  taste  and  fine 
culture  displayed  in  the  palaces  of  recent  structure  are  above 
all  praise,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  vile  taste  of 
the  Sans  Souci  and  the  other  palaces  erected  under  French 
influences  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  We  were  marched 
through  all  the  rooms  with  great  respect  and  pomp,  as  well 
became  a  deputation  of  the  Reichstag.  .  .  .  We  had  a 
grand  dinner  prepared  for  us  in  the  Saal  belonging  to  the 
Bohrhof.   .   .    . 

Yesterday,  before  starting  for  Potsdam,  I  called  on  our 
broad-breasted  friend  Professor  Max  Duncher.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Archives,  a  situation  of  great  trust 
and  importance.  I  am  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday.  I  have 
also  called  on  Abiken,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  extremely 
frank  and  kind, — an  old  friend  from  the  Romau-Bunsenian 
times.  I  call  every  day  with  the  hope  of  finding  Bismarck, 
but  he  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Sunday,  May  21st,  1871. 

Fairest  Being,  —  The  hunt  for  Bismarck  was  at  last 
crowned  with  success  in  a  small  way  ;  under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  the  only  possible  way.     So  I  had  no  reason 
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to  complain,  as  I  had  sense  enough,  knowing  of  the  stress  of 
affairs,  not  to  attempt  to  find  the  lion  alone  in  his  den.  I 
went  to  the  Parliament  House  and  took  my  seat  in  the 
strangers'  gallery.  The  bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  which  is  occupied  by  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
who  sit  along  with  the  Lower  House,  only  not  voting,  was  as 
usual  almost  empty,  and  I  looked  for  Bismarck  in  vain. 
Only  Moltke,  as  usual,  sat  amid  the  Lower  House  throng,  as 
quiet  and  meditative  as  an  English  professor.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, turning  my  eyes  again  to  the  bench  of  magnates,  I  found 
the  central  seat  occupied  by  a  broad-breasted  commanding 
figure  whom  I  more  than  half  recognised,  and  who  turned  out 
to  be  Bismarck.  He  sat  more  than  half  an  hour,  signing  papers 
and  spending  a  few  significant  sentences  on  those  that  sat 
near ;  then  he  sent  across  the  House  a  note  to  the  Speaker,  by 
which  I  guessed  that  he  had  some  intimation  to  make  to  the 
House.  And  so  it  was.  This  was  good  luck.  To  hear  the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  powerful,  man  in  Europe  open 
his  mouth,  and  see  how  he  opened  it,  was  an  event  to  be 
counted  in  a  man's  calendar.  So  the  Neptunian-breasted  hero 
arose  and  looked  exactly  like  the  one  man  who  had  a  right  to 
command  everybody  there ;  nevertheless  what  he  said  was 
given  forth  in  a  very  quiet  modest  way,  being,  in  fact,  only 
an  intimation  that  the  Peace  had  been  signed  at  Versailles, 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  to  depart  immedi- 
ately for  Frankfurt  to  set  his  final  seal  on  the  business  there. 
This  was  the  whole ;  only  I  saw  him  quite  close  on  the  street 
afterwards,  with  his  military  cloak  and  white  cuirassier  cap 
on  his  head  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  down  his  lofty  present- 
ment as  much  as  possible  by  an  insignificant  humble  top-piece. 
His  forehead  is  manly  and  massive;  his  face  not  handsome 
but  expressive.  He  has  in  everything,  even  when  he  sits,  the 
air  of  a  man  of  action — full  girt  and  ready  for  work. 

Yesterday  I  went  out  to  dine  with  Bunsen,  and  amongst 
other  things  I  read  to  him  a  sonnet  which  I  had  written  on 
Bismarck,  and  which  he  liked  very  much,  and  would  have  a 
copy  to  send  to  the  Chancellor. 
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Hotel  Kaiser,  St  Petersburg, 
Whitsunday,  May  28tA. 

Fairest  Being, — I  started  from  Berlin  on  Tuesday  at  9  a.m. 
and  arrived  at  Konigsberg,  though  only  360  miles  distant,  not 
till  2.30  on  Wednesday  morning.  Slow  work ;  but  I  got  on 
quite  comfortably,  being  now  accustomed  to  long  stretches, 
and  taking  all  things  with  the  most  philosophical  ease  and 
pious  cheerfulness.  Wednesday  I  spent  seeing  the  sights  of 
Konigsberg,  calling  on  professors,  and  hearing  lectures  at 
the  University.  Due  devotion  was  paid  to  the  statue  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  standing  in  the  open  air  with  three-cornered 
hat  under  his  left  arm,  and  bag  -  wig  dependent  from  his 
occiput,  and  with  inquisitive  eye  piercing  out  strangely  into 
this  incomprehensible  world,  —  incomprehensible  to  all  men 
after  a  fashion,  but  specially  so  to  metaphysicians.  On 
Thursday  at  12  noon  I  set  myself  for  the  long  stretch  into 
Russia,  and  began  to  rattle  through  the  long  monotonous 
wilderness  that  makes  up  almost  the  whole  of  Russia,  or 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany  in  this  part.  A  drive  of  eighty 
miles  brought  us  to  the  Russian  border,  where  we  found  all 
civility  from  the  officials  and  a  little  comfort  to  the  flesh  in 
the  buffet.  Whether  it  was  from  the  highly  respectable 
character  of  my  pass  or  from  my  prepossessing  appearance  as 
a  Nathanael  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  the  Dovamer  cast  only 
a  formal  glare  on  the  top  stratum  of  my  trunk  and  passed  me 
as  free.  At  6.30  the  bell  rang  ;  off  we  started,  and  I  immedi- 
ately found  myself  in  a  new  land.  The  signs  were  many. 
(1)  A  general  brown  and  grey  hue  about  all  things,  dead  and 
alive.  The  houses  are  grey  and  brown ;  the  men's  faces  are 
brown,  their  dress  is  brown-grey  or  grey-brown ;  the  heath  is 
grey  and  brown ;  the  bogs  are  brown ;  and  there  is  no  gaiety 
about  anything.  (2)  The  men  and  women  all  wear  a  long 
upper  vestment  like  Mr  Lorimer's  paletot.  (3)  The  houses 
are  generally  of  one  storey,  a  single  log  house,  and  made  of 
beams  of  wood  laid  horizontally,  not,  as  in  Germany,  of  mud 
or  brick  filling  up  a  wooden  frame.  (4)  At  the  buffets  every- 
body drinks  tea  instead  of  coffee ;  they  give  it  to  you  piping 
hot  in  a  tumbler,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it,  which  is  a  great 
improvement.  .  .  .  The  country  is  just  a  monotonous  wilder- 
ness of  half-reclaimed  country,  without  beauty  or  variety  of 
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any  sort,  and  does  not  get  better  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Petersburg.  In  one  or  two  places  it  swells  up  a  little  with 
wooded  heights,  but  generally  it  is  an  infinite  dead  flat.  The 
only  variety  is  the  cupola  of  a  church  at  rare  intervals,  with, 
it  may  be,  a  green  glittering  roof ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  Then, 
four  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  we  at  length  saw  the  golden 
dome  of  St  Isaac's  Cathedral  gleaming  over  the  infinite  waste. 
...  In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  a  few  prominent  objects  in 
Petersburg,  there  is  a  great  want  of  richness,  beauty,  and 
variety  in  the  detail ;  the  monotony  of  the  whole  country  is,  as 
it  were,  repeated  in  the  long  unvaried  lines  of  the  regular  wide 
streets.  It  is  a  place  full  of  marvel  as  the  work  of  man  ;  but 
it  is  a  work  and  not  a  growth.  There  is  no  moss  upon  it,  only 
paint ;  no  wild  straggling  majesty,  like  the  growth  of  trees  in 
one  of  our  grand  English  forests. 

I  set  out  on  my  tramps  and  found  Mitchell,  the  British 
Consul,  a  most  agreeable  and  intelligent  fellow.  He  writes 
about  Russia  in  '  The  Quarterly.'  ...  I  called  on  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  at  the  British  Embassy,  who  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  at  7  p.m.,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  saw  a  most  splendid 
assembly  of  diplomatic  personages  and  their  wives :  one  of 
them  was  a  granddaughter  of  Lawaroff.  After  dinner  we 
had  the  most  superb  music  from  the  Belgian  Ambassador. 
To  -  day  I  am  to  dine  with  Count  Orlotf  DavidofF,  who, 
strangely  enough,  studied  Greek  in  Edinburgh  under  Dunbar 
some  forty-five  years  ago.  The  people  are  very  agreeable, 
and  treat  me  as  a  very  great  lion ! ! !  No  doubt  in  this 
splendid  Botany  Bay  they  make  the  most  of  what  British 
society  they  can  get. 

Hotel  Kaiser,  St  Petersburg, 
May  30th. 

Excellent  Okum, — It  is  amusing  how  I  have  jumped  at 
once  here  out  of  my  humility  into  the  most  brilliant  circle.  I 
have  this  morning  notes  from  half  a  dozen  princesses  ! ! ! !  eager 
for  poor  Pro.  to  dine  with  them.  I  took  tea  with  three  of 
them  yesterday  at  the  Palace,  and  came  back  with  them  in 
the  railway.  You  must  understand  there  was  yesterday  a 
grand  display  here  of  barbaric  pomp  and  gold,  on  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  one  of  the  imperial  babies ;  and  on  the  invitation 
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of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  I  drove  out 
with  a  whole  host  of  princes,  generals,  and  generalissimos  of 
all  sorts  to  the  Palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  —  the  Petersburg 
Potsdam.  I  had  an  excellent  position,  with  two  of  the  fair 
princesses  beside  me,  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  improper 
humiliation  !  I  had  a  most  favourable  view  of  the  dresses  and 
decorations,  which  on  this  occasion  were,  to  me  at  least,  the 
best  part  of  the  play.  Not  that  the  human  beings  were  con- 
temptible— far  from  it ;  the  men  are  all  well-built,  tall,  and 
often  handsome.  I  never  saw  so  many  tall  men  together  ;  for 
the  women  I  cannot  say  so  much.  My  princesses  are  just  nice 
agreeable  people,  without  any  airs  or  capacity  of  having  any. 
Some  of  them  were  rather  plain,  but  none,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  eminently  beautiful.  But  their  dresses  !  O  heavens  !  I 
wished  you  had  been  there  fully  to  appreciate  not  only  the 
general  splendour  as  I  did,  but  the  beauty  of  the  details. 
No  Oriental  opera  in  the  best  opera-house  in  Europe  could 
make  the  slightest  approach  to  it.  The  show,  taken  along 
with  the  vastness  of  the  plan  of  the  place,  will  give  me  a 
living  and  true  idea  of  Russian  autocracy  well  worth  a  journey 
of  some  two  or  three  thousand  miles.  I  excite  great  admira- 
tion for  the  perfect  familiarity  which  I  display  with  the  whole 
geography  of  the  town,  having  no  guide  but  my  tongue  which 
is  always  in  my  mouth,  and  my  Scotch  eyes  which  are  always 
in  my  head.  I  give  instructive  and  intoned  reading  to  the 
princesses  in  Greek.  There  is  one  of  them  who  is  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar. 

Hotel  Desaux,  Moscow,  June  1st. 

Dearest  Oke, — I  had  pleasant  fellow-travellers — a  Russ- 
ian family  belonging  to  Tuer,  the  lady  speaking  excellent 
English,  as  indeed  is  quite  common  among  the  educated 
classes.  She  seemed  much  delighted  with  me,  and  said  I  was 
not  the  least  like  the  English,  for  they  are  generally  stiff  and 
formal  and  self-contained,  whereas  I  was  open  and  frank  and 
communicative.  I  replied  that,  thank  Heaven,  whatever  my 
vices  were,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  better  than  other  people, 
and  wished  to  look  into  and  love,  if  possible,  all  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

Of  the  truly  strange,  wonderful,  and  grand  sights  that  have 
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blessed  my  eyes  in  this  various  world,  the  view  of  Moscow 
from  the  esplanade  of  the  Kremlin  will  always  live  as  one  of 
the  first.  To  understand  it,  imagine  yourself  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  and  looking  south  or  north — views  full  of 
grandeur,  no  doubt,  but  natural  grandeur  mainly — mountain 
ranges,  picturesque  crags,  and  far-winding  waters :  here  the 
grandeur  is  almost  wholly  human — magnificent  manufacture, 
so  to  speak,  but  not  the  less  wonderful  for  that.  In  all  direc- 
tions— but  principally  looking  southward  and  westward — a 
perfect  forest  of  gilded  domes  and  green  roofs  rise  up  and 
stand  glancing  in  the  sun  like  in  a  fairy  tale.  Close  beside 
you  rise  gleaming  globes  of  gold  topping  a  whole  museum  of 
thrice  holy  churches,  intermingled  with  all  sorts  of  towers 
and  pyramids  and  cones  and  long  stretches  of  palatial  archi- 
tecture. One  stands  overwhelmed  with  a  universal  flush  of 
splendour, — to  a  grey  Scotsman  like  entering  heaven  for  the 
first  time,  and  ending  as  it  began  in  the  luxury  of  a  long- 
staring  wonderment.  You  will  see  that  I  consider  that  I  have 
done  wisely  in  coming  here  ;  and  had  I  seen  nothing  more  than 
this  one  glance  at  something  so  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  not 
at  all  Scotch,  should  have  thought  myself  amply  repaid  for 
the  long  leagues  of  monotonous  trundle  from  Gottingen  to 
this  place. 

In  regard  to  persons,  who  are  always  the  soul  of  places,  I 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  finding  my  old  student  Mackenzie 
Wallace x  here,  who  is  an  excellent  Russian  scholar  and  well 
informed  on  all  matters  of  Russian  life  and  history.  With 
him  I  have  done  the  lions  .  .  .  the  Palace  .  .  .  the  Sacristy. 
Through  the  latter  we  were  led  by  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  very  bland  and  polite,  as  indeed  all  Russians  are, 
dressed  in  ecclesiastical  garb.  The  dresses  were  all  crisp 
with  gold  and  figured  with  uncounted  pearls;  mitres  also 
glittering  with  all  sorts  of  precious  stones ;  and  holy  vessels 
of  richly  chased  silver,  row  above  row,  like  the  people  in  Dr 
Wilson's  church,  Bruntsfield  Links  ;  also  the  vessels  in  which 
the  sacred  oil  is  prepared  that  belongs  to  the  baptism  of  every 
orthodox  Russian  child  ;  splendidly  bound  Bibles,  &c, — tending 
much  to  enlarge  my  conception  of  barbaric  pomp  and  gold, 
but  not  otherwise  likely  to  stick  much  to  my  soul.  After 
1  Fir  Daniel  Mackenzie  Wallace. 
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wearying  our  eyes  for  three  hours  with  this  procession  of 
golden  magnificence  and  jewelled  religiosity,  we  proceeded  to 
what  was  to  us  a  very  interesting  sight — a  regular  Russian 
eating-house.  ...  I  called  on  M.  Wasseltchikotf',  the  son-in- 
law  of  Graf  Orloff  Davidoff,  who  gave  me  an  hour's  talk  on 
political  affairs  in  Russia. 

St  Petersburg. 

Fairest  Being, — I  wrote  to  Toodum  giving  an  account  of 
the  jewelled  splendour  of  the  Tevitsa  monastery,  a  place 
famous  in  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  my  visit  to  the 
great  Foundling  Hospital.  The  latter  was  a  titanic  affair — as, 
indeed,  everything  here  runs  into  the  geometrically  and  arith- 
metically vast.  In  the  home  are  1000  cradled  creatures,  like 
Melchisedek,  without  father  and  without  mother.  Above  30 
are  presented  every  day  (no  questions  asked),  and,  including 
outdoor  members,  the  whole  fatherless  community  amounts  to 
35,000.  I  got  a  present  of  one  of  the  nurse's  caps  ! ! !  I  took 
leave  of  Moscow  on  Sunday  afternoon  after  attending  divine 
service  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption.  My  appearance 
in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Friday  previous  had  excited  atten- 
tion ;  curiosity  was  roused ;  speculation  became  awake ;  and 
the  gossips  made  it  out  that  I  was  Jules  Favre,  the  French 
Minister  who  negotiated  the  peace  with  Bismarck,  and  a  para- 
graph appeared  next  morning  in  '  The  Moscow  Gazette ' 
describing  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  Pro.  !  !  ! 
Wallace  sends  you  a  translation  of  it. 


St  Petersburg,  June  9th,  1871. 

Fairest  Being, — On  Tuesday  I  went  to  the  museum  called 
the  Hermitage,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  confined  myself  to  the  inspection  of  the 
unique  collection  of  gold  instruments  and  ornaments  found 
in  old  Greek  tombs  at  Kertsch,  in  the  Crimea.  You  would 
have  fed  your  female  eyes  with  rapture  at  the  sight  of  these 
gold  necklaces,  as  solid  as  granite,  but  as  gracefully  pendent 
as  the  tremulous  tresses  of  the  lady  Birch.  .  .  .  Then  I  went 
to  the  Hermitage  and  spent  an  hour  there  in  the  most 
bewildering  admiration  of  the  grand  collection  of  portraits  and 
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heads  in  the  Rembrandt  Gallery.  Tell  Noel  Paton  that  it  is 
worth  travelling  3000  miles  to  see  these  pictures  alone.  The 
wonderful  thing  is  the  combination  of  strength  and  repose,  of 
firmness  and  the  delicacy  of  the  blood  and  bone  and  muscle  of 
solid  humanity,  with  the  music  of  colour — such  colour  ! — and 
light  most  subtle  and  cunning.  To  me  Rembrandt  is  the  per- 
fection of  art,  not  second  to  Velasquez,  and  beyond  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Whatever  should  be  shown  is  shown  in 
the  best  way ;  whatever  is  withheld  from  view  is  so  withheld 
that  its  absence  adds  a  peerless  grace  and  rounds  off  the  im- 
pression of  the  whole.  From  there  I  proceeded  to  call  on  the 
Princess  Ousaroff,  who  sat  beside  me  at  the  baptism  at  the 
Tsarskoe  Selo. 

Warsaw,  June  \\th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  need  not  describe  the  country  between 
Petersburg  and  this,  the  capital  of  what  was  once  the  kingdom 
of  Poland — 

"  Sand  and  forest  and  bog,  bog  and  forest  and  sand, 
This  is  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  weary  Russian  land." 

I  dined,  before  I  left,  with  the  Ambassador,  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan,  in  his  villa,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
Happily,  the  husband  of  the  princess  had  also  been  invited,  so 
I  got  the  benefit  of  his  carriage.  .  .  .  There  was  a  countess 
there,  the  widow  of  the  late  Portuguese  Ambassador,  with 
whom  I  carried  on  a  fine  colloquial  fire  in  German.  Our 
Ambassador  is  a  fine,  open,  frank  fellow,  and  quite  worthy  of 
being  a  friend  of  that  Campbell  of  Islay.  Before  dinner  we 
drove  to  the  monastery  of  St  Sergius  and  inspected  all  its 
sacred  shrines,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  intelligent 
Archimandrite.  .  .  .  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cloister  there 
are  several  minor  shrines,  built  by  private  persons,  chiefly 
widows,  in  honour  of  their  departed  lords,  where  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  sung  at  stated  times.  This  is  exactly  what  our 
Victoria  would  have  done  had  she  been  a  Russian.  The 
boundary  between  the  highest  kind  of  love  and  worship  is  not 
easy  to  fix. 

On  Thursday  I  took  a  trip  to  Cronstadt — the  Greenock  of 
Petersburg — with  Mr  Thompson,  the  English  chaplain.  .  .  . 
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In  the  evening  I  dined  en  famille  with  the  lady  of  Graf 
Orloff  Davidoff;  only  a  daughter  and  Count  Dolgorouki 
present.    .   .   . 

Berlin,  Villa  Roman  a,  June  17  th. 

Fairest  Being,  —  Brilliant  weather,  admirable  position, 
kind  friends,  no  cause  of  complaint  but  a  dozen  for  thankful- 
ness and  gratitude  !  I  am  hospitably  entertained  by  Bunsen, 
one  of  the  best  of  men  and  the  most  considerate  of  hosts,  with 
a  most  gracious  hostess  and  a  bevy  of  open-faced  and  kindly- 
hearted  young  people. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you,  or  rather  myself,  with  a  minute 
description  of  the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Berlin,  which  took 
place  yesterday.  I  have  sent  a  graphic  account  to  Findlay 
for  '  The  Scotsman,'  which  will  supply  the  omission.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see  —  billow  after  billow  of  armed 
warriors  coming  out  of  the  Linden  and  spreading  out  to  a 
glittering  ocean  in  the  great  open  square  which  you  know. 
The  Cuirassiers,  with  their  glittering  coats  of  mail  and 
helmets,  made  a  most  magnificent  display.  The  Uhlans  also, 
with  their  brisk-trotting  steeds,  long  lances,  and  fluttering 
black-and-white  pennons,  made  a  pleasant  variety.  Other- 
wise the  nature  of  the  affair  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  certain  monotony,  and  the  blue  of  the  Prussian  private  is 
tame  compared  with  our  red.  But  the  gaiety  that  might  be 
wanting  to  the  military  equipment  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  decorations  that  festooned  the  Linden  and  the  other 
principal  streets.  Flags  of  all  kinds,  and  paintings  with 
pious  and  patriotic  mottoes  taken  from  popular  songs  and  the 
royal  speeches,  with  gigantic  emblematic  statues  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrances,  all  combined  to  give  the  grey  North  for  a  day 
the  aspect  of  a  Southern  city — a  Rome,  a  Naples,  or  a  Madrid 
on  a  festal  day.  The  stream  of  people  floating  in  orderly 
and  cheerful  masses  along  the  great  streets  was,  of  course,  an 
inspiring  element  of  the  scene.  In  the  evening  we  had  the 
illuminations,  which  I  saw  chiefly  that  I  might  do  the  whole 
thing ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  care  for  illuminations ;  they 
seem  to  me  both  artificial  and  childish,  and  make  an  impres- 
sion which  vanishes  with  the  blaze  of  the  moment. 

Yesterday  I  heard  the  Te  Deum  and  a  very  well-toned 
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sermon  on  Peace  and  the  uses  of  Peace.  The  tone  here 
generally,  on  the  subject  of  the  German  triumphs  and  the 
new  position  of  affairs,  is  extremely  rational  and  moderate. 
By  the  way,  I  was  extremely  delighted  to  see  from  'The 
Times '  that  the  English  mind  is  coming  round  to  the  just  and 
true  estimate  of  the  late  remarkable  war.  The  great  inter- 
preter of  the  popular  thought  could  not  have  written  so  had 
there  not  been,  behind  all  the  late  noisy  demonstrations  of 
Gallic  sympathy,  a  deep-rooted  popular  conviction  that,  after 
all,  it  served  them  right.  We  had  a  delightful  evening  with 
Professor  Lepsius,  and  we  had  a  Mr  Alfred  Austin,  a  literary 
man,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Bismarck  at  Versailles  and 
wrote  the  foreign  correspondence  of  '  The  Standard '  so  long 
as  they  would  allow  him.  But  he  was  too  good  a  German 
for  them.  He  recently  published  a  poem  called  '  The  Age  of 
Gold ' — satirical,  of  course.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  and  a  good 
man,  but  negatively  inclined,  and  takes  very  dark  views  of 
the  state  of  society  in  England. 

London,  Sept.  1871. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  have  been  busy  posting  copies  of  my 
'  War  Songs  of  the  Germans '  to  numerous  friends  —  to 
Bunsen,  Bernays,  and  our  Ambassador  at  Petersburg.  I  saw 
Carlyle,  who  had  written  me  a  friendly  letter  acknowledging 
my  dedication.  He  says,  "The  songs  go  thundering  along 
with  a  furious  tramp  of  battle  in  them,  and  I  suppose,  if 
one  could  sing,  would  be  very  musical  and  heart-inspiring.  I 
especially  applaud  the  clear  and  vigorous  historical  summary, 
which  will  be  instructive  to  so  many  dark  people  here  at 
home.  As  for  the  Dedication,  what  can  I  say  but  drop  a  veil 
over  my  blushing  face  and  answer  by  expressive  silence ! 
Good  be  always  with  you,  dear  Blackie."  * 

1  From  Blackie's  earliest  days  Carlyle  did  much  to  encourage  and  assist  his 
brother  Scotsman.  He  gave  unstinted  praise  to  his  'Faust'  and  '^Eschylus,' 
and  especially  paid  high  tribute  to  what  he  described  as  his  vast  and  learned 
labours  in  the  German  vineyard.  "  There  is  no  young  literary  man  from  whom 
more  is  expected,"  wrote  Carlyle  in  1834  ;  and  again,  later,  he  wrote  of  Blackie  as 
"a  man  of  wide  speculation  and  acquirement,  very  fearless,  very  kindly,  without 
ill-humour  and  without  guile."  The  friendship  between  the  two  men,  sealed  in 
youth,  lasted  throughout  life,  despite  the  antagonism  to  the  dKrjOajwv  iv  aydiry 
which  Blackie  thought  was  evidenced  in  many  of  Carlyle's  judgments. 
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75  Holland  Park,  April  27th,  1872. 

Fairest  Being, — I  had  an  overflowing  and  brilliant  audi- 
ence for  my  lecture.  I  felt  annoyed  at  nothing  save  that,  in 
my  usual  way,  I  had  crumpled  as  much  into  a  lecture  as 
would  have  made  a  book.  I  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  Manning,  between  whom  and  me  there  exists  a  wonder- 
ful sympathy  in  our  views  of  English  philosophy  since  Locke 
downwards.  The  agreement  consists  simply  in  this,  that  we 
prefer  Socrates  and  St  Paul  to  Bentham  and  Hume,  and  con- 
sider the  English  generally  is  not  a  thinking  people. 

75  Holland  Park,  May  1st,  1872. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  been  kept  hard  at  work,  prin- 
cipally by  the  necessity  of  writing  out  a  report  of  my  lecture 
for  the  records  of  the  Institution.  I  do  not  care  for  going 
over  beaten  ground  merely  to  say  that  I  have  killed  the  fox. 
On  Saturday  I  dined  with  R.  H.  Patterson — the  same  hotel — 
the  same  people — and  each  person  sitting  in  the  same  place ! 
Sunday  was  a  busy  day ;  in  the  forenoon  Donald  Fraser,  in 
the  evening  Alastair  Ross  of  Stepney — both  specimens  of 
Scottish  intellect  in  the  pulpit,  and  remarkably  free  from 
the  professional  faults  of  the  pulpit.  Fraser  is  what  critics 
would  call  rhetorical,  for  a  Scot  remarkably  gesticulative ; 
but  I  admire  the  man  who  can  stand  up  in  a  dignified  way 
and  speak  right  forward  with  full  chest  and  free  arms.  The 
matter  was  good,  sensible,  clear,  weighty,  and  fervid.  Ross 
was  more  quiet,  as  becomes  the  English  Church,  but  not  less 
earnest  and  impressive,  and  grappling  lovingly  not  with 
phases  and  dogmas  but  with  the  one  thing  needful.  Both 
discourses  were  free  from  a  vice  common  to  sermons  and 
commentaries.  Their  besetting  sin  is  twofold — (1)  to  ex- 
plain what  requires  no  explanation,  and  to  dilute  what  they 
expand ;  and  (2)  to  imagine  that  they  find  in  the  text  what 
they  have  thought  into  it,  and  to  credit  the  writer  with  a 
wisdom  or  a  folly  which  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  the 
interpreter. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Dyce  Duckworth.1     We  had  good 

1  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
O 
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music  and  conversation,  and  I  sat  beside  a  Jersey  lady,  full  of 
sense  and  intelligence  and  every  way  agreeable  to  me  except 
in  the  huge  occipital  apparatus  of  her  chignon.  Yesterday  I 
called  on  Hutton  of  '  The  Spectator.'  He  is  a  plain  and 
clumsy-looking  man,  not  at  all  indicating  externally  that 
beauty  of  soul  for  which  all  must  give  him  credit.  He  thinks 
Robert  Buchanan  the  most  remarkable  of  the  younger 
poets,  and  his  '  Undertones '  incontestably  great.  I  then 
called  on  Isbister,  a  frank  sensible  fellow,  who  now  sits  in 
the  seat  of  Strahan  and  is  anxious  to  publish  my  '  Lays  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.'  After  finishing  my  urban  tramp 
I  rattled  down  to  Turnham  Green  and  dined  with  Dr  Moxey 
and  a  large  assembly  of  minor  London  litterateurs  and  medical 
men ;  no  ladies,  not  even  the  lady  of  the  house  —  a  bar- 
barous custom,  of  which  I  can  in  no  way  approve.  The 
talking  was  not  remarkably  brilliant,  and  the  drinking  was 
remarkably  moderate — whether  this  was  effect  and  cause, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

75  Holland  Park,  May  3rd,  1872. 

Fairest  Being,  —  On  Wednesday  I  lunched  with  Arch- 
bishop Manning  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  black-stoled  priests. 
We  got  on  swimmingly.  He  says  my  book1  is  written  in 
excellent  English,  and  always  clear  and  distinct,  and  he 
sympathises  particularly  with  my  "  indignant  theism "  and 
with  my  Aristotelian  sanity.  Manning  is  a  most  mild  and 
gentlemanly  and  very  intelligent  person,  and  just  the  man 
to  insinuate  any  sort  of  pious  plausibilities  into  an  open 
heart  under  the  guise  of  intelligence. 


21  Green  St.,  Grosvenor  Square,  W., 
May  9th. 

Dearly  Beloved, — I  breakfasted  to-day  with  Gladstone, 
where  the  conversation  being  easy,  I  did  not  get  away  till 
11.30.  He  was  very  frank  and  agreeable,  and  said  that 
I  am  to  consider  myself  always  at  home  there,  even 
though  we  do  disagree  on  many  subjects.  There  was 
present  only  the  family,  and  Mr  Roden  Noel  and  Mrs  Weldon, 

Four  Phases  of  Morals. 
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a  beautiful  little  creature,  very  eloquent  about  the  law  of 
copyright,  about  which  I  professed  myself  very  careless.  She 
lectured  both  Gladstone  and  me  in  a  very  charming  style 
on  the  subject,  but  I  am  not  the  man  to  enter  into  a  just 
agitation  because  a  pretty  woman  asks  me.  Then  I  called 
on  Isbister,  and  lunched  with  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who 
received  me  with  her  usual  graciousness,  beautiful  and 
fresh  as  a  rose,  and  asked  me  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow 
evening,  which  I  cannot  do,  as  I  am  engaged  with  Mrs 
Gregory. 

The  talk  about  "  spirits  "  in  this  house  is  very  frequent,  but 
I  do  not  vex  myself  about  the  matter.  Let  them  come. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  shall  be  kindly  entertained. 

The  Literary  Fund  Dinner  went  off  with  good  effect.  The 
speech  of  the  evening,  of  course,  by  Dizzy ;  sensible,  graceful, 
and  effective. 

21  Green  Street. 

Dear  Love, — On  Saturday  we  had  a  very  pleasant  party 
here,  with  beautiful  music  from  Miss  Poyntz.  On  Sunday 
I  heard  Haweis.  He  is  a  delightful  phenomenon ;  a  piece 
of  combined  nature,  earnestness,  and  culture  in  the  pulpit, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen — my  ideal,  in  fact,  not  of  a 
great  orator  indeed,  but  of  an  effective  preacher.  In  the 
afternoon  we  heard  Gerald  Massey  give  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Spiritualism,  to  a  crowded  audience,  full  of 
the  most  strange,  odd,  and  inexplicable  stories  about  the 
spirits  that  made  revelations  to  that  Fairy  called  his  wife.  I 
hear  strange  talk  from  Mrs  Gregory  about  these  spirits  every 
day,  but  sit  quietly  keeping  myself  apart  from  them  and 
their  ways.  I  have  schooled  myself  to  be  perfectly  content 
with  what  reason  can  teach  me,  and  feel  comfortable  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sobriety  and  intelligibility. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  down  to  Chelsea  and  spent  two 
agreeable  hours  with  the  grey  old  prophet  and  his  brother. 
As  usual,  Thomas  laid  about  him  all  round  with  a  bland 
sweeping  intolerance  which  appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of 
wisdom.  However,  we  managed  to  get  on,  as  he  was  willing 
to  take  all  the  talk  to  himself,  and  I  little  solicitous  to 
controvert.     On   departure   he   gave   me   a   nice   present  of 
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the  two  big  volumes  of  his  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  with  an 
affectionate  inscription.  Yesterday  morning  I  breakfasted 
with  Froude,  with  whom  I  fraternise  wonderfully  on  political 
and  moral  topics.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  '  Four 
Phases'  on  his  table.  His  wife  is  a  very  nice,  pleasant, 
sensible  woman.  In  the  evening  Robert  Horn,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Archer,  Lady  Vere  Cameron,  mother  of  Lochiel,  Miss  Poyntz, 
and  Miss  Jex  Blake  dined  here. 

Mrs  Gregory  evidently  thinks  I  ought  to  be  a  spiritualist ! 
I  have  the  capacity,  she  says,  only  I  am,  like  St  Paul,  ignorant, 
and  forgiven  on  account  of  my  ignorance. 


London,  May  19<A. 

The  devil  knows  how  money  flies  in  London.  But  I  must 
confess  my  imagination  is  much  taken  with  the  magnificence, 
vastness,  richness,  and  variety  of  the  place,  and  what  delights 
me  most  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  controlled  and  directed. 
It  is  a  pure  pleasure  to  whirl  through  the  confusion  and 
slip  through  the  swarming  intricacies  of  such  a  teeming 
vitality,  like  flies  in  a  summer  beam,  or  deft  young  figures 
in  a  well-studied  dance. 

We  had  the  appointed  seance  yesterday  evening,  Mrs 
Gregory  believing  in  my  cognability  and  lamenting  my 
impressibility.  We  sat  down  at  a  table — no  person  present 
but  Mrs  G.  and  myself — and  the  spiritual  lady  went  off 
writing  at  a  galloping  pace  what  was  dictated  to  her  by 
Seer  Jackson  and  by  my  father.  I  will  write  down  the 
oracles  at  leisure  that  you  may  see  them ;  meanwhile,  I  am 
not  converted  or  even  impressed,  and  I  send  you  a  test 
question.  The  spirit  said  that  "  my  uncle  was  much  concerned 
about  me."  I  said  I  had  no  uncle  that  I  knew  of.  He  said, 
"  Yes,  you  had  an  uncle ;  your  mother  had  a  brother  who 
died  when  he  was  about  ten  months  old,  and  his  name 
was  Robert ! "  I  replied,  "  You  know  more  about  my  relations 
than  I  do,  and  my  memory  is  pretty  accurate."  That  seemed 
to  settle  the  matter,  for  after  that  the  spirit  and  I  were  not  on 
speaking  terms. 
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21  Phillimoke  Gardens. 


Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  transported  to  my  old  quarters 
with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  for  Mrs  Gregory  was 
very  kind,  and  I  met  many  interesting  people  there,  and  was 
not  at  all  annoyed  by  spirits  !  The  dining  has  been  going  on 
bravely  since  I  wrote  last :  it  would  be  in  vain  to  recount 
all  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  in  so  short  a  space.  On 
Wednesday  I  dined  with  Mrs  Thistlethwayte  in  all  her 
splendour,  sitting  with  Gladstone  on  her  left  hand  and  Earl 
Bathurst  on  her  right.  She  is  a  wonderful  creature,  a  little 
too  demonstrative  for  me ;  still  she  is  happy  and  zealous 
and  generous  and  large  and  lusty — in  the  water-lily  style — 
and  flaps  her  wings  grandly.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mrs 
Gregory's  bishop,  Haweis.  .  .  .  Present  Lord  and  Lady  Mar 
and  Lord  Dunraven,  and  more  interesting  than  these,  Stopford 
Brooke  and  his  lady.  I  was  seated  next  the  latter,  with 
whom  I  had  a  large  amount  of  pleasant  sparring,  which  ended 
in  her  asking  me  to  dine  with  them  on  Tuesday,  which  I 
mean  to  do,  as  men  and  women  are  my  principal  study  here. 
Stopford  Brooke  is  a  remarkably  broad — both  physically  and 
morally — and  jovial  fellow,  and  very  pleasant  to  talk  to.  To- 
day I  lunched  with  the  good  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  whom 
I  found  sitting  in  a  serene  atmosphere  of  large  and  various 
hospitality.  Then  I  went  up  to  see  Miss  James  at  Hampstead, 
who  is  well  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  Athens,  Constantinople, 
and  Vienna. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  beginning  to  be  seriously  alarmed  about 
the  seduction  of  this  place,  and  shall  make  a  strong  effort  to 
get  oft'  before  the  end  of  next  week.  My  pen  is  not  quite  idle, 
but  I  want  more  time  for  concentrated  work.  Excess  of 
society,  in  the  poet  or  philosopher,  dissipates  the  constructive 
faculty.  Excess  of  solitude  concentrates  it  upon  unrealities. 
I  should  be  happier  if  you  were  with  me  to  share  the  love 
that  is  offered  me  everywhere  by  good  men  and  women. 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  love  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  greatness  and  goodness.  I  would  say  to 
all,  "Love  as  many  persons  and  as  many  creatures  as  you 
possibly  can.  Love  is  the  only  power  by  which  you  can  make 
yourself  rich  in  a  moral  world.     Love  especially  all  innocent 
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good,  and  beautiful  things.  Love  flowers,  love  children,  love 
above  all  things  good  and  chaste  women — them  you  cannot 
love  too  much ;  their  love  will  always  benefit  you,  never  do 
you  harm.  Every  man  who  hates  or  despises  another  without 
cause  simply  excludes  himself  by  his  own  fault  from  much  of 
the  disposable  wealth  of  the  moral  world.  He  is  like  a  man 
who  should  take  15s.  instead  of  20s.,  because  he  falsely 
believes  that  5s.  out  of  every  20s.  are  base  coin.  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  the  cement 
of  society,  and  the  salvation  of  the  State." 


21  Phillimore  Gardens,  May  26. 

My  Beloved, — My  '  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands '  is 
to  be  published  immediately.  ...  It  must  be  out  before  the 
fry  of  the  tourists  begin  to  move.  If  Isbister  succeeds  in 
playing  the  book  into  the  hands  of  the  tourists  it  may  be  a 
great  success. 

I  dined  with  the  Symonds  on  Friday  and  met  Kinglake, 
looking  very  old,  and  John  Stuart  Glennie.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  went  to  Woolwich.  Clifton  devoted  himself 
to  me  for  three  hours  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  me. 
We  visited  the  hospital  and  then  the  arsenal,  where  we  saw 
the  legion  of  British  Vulcans  fusing  the  glowing  metal,  out 
of  which  those  swift-speeding  cones,  the  messengers  of  death, 
were  prepared  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  beautiful  finish. 
It  was  terrible,  though,  to  walk  through  those  huge  manu- 
factories of  Death ;  one  felt  only  a  step  removed  from  Grave- 
lotte ;  and  even  I  could  not  refuse  to  pay  a  passing  homage 
to  Quakerism.  War  loses  half  its  charm  when  a  vast  machine 
is  substituted  for  a  heroic  individual.  War  has  always  been 
the  nursery  of  national  types  and  the  school  of  manhood  to 
the  noblest  peoples.  It  is  not  an  evil  in  its  social  results,  but 
only  in  the  manner  by  which  the  result  is  produced. 

11.30  a.m.  I  have  just  returned  from  Gladstone's  breakfast. 
We  had  Tom  Taylor,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Houghton,  and  an 
artistical  gentleman  called  Pennington,  who  declaimed  very 
well  one  of  Macaulay's  ballads ;  also  Knowles,  an  architect, 
who  is  always  there  when  I  am  there,  which  made  me  take 
him  for  Gladstone's  secretary.     I  forgathered  specially  with 
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Lord  Lyttelton,  who  is  Hellenistic,  and  Mrs  Gladstone  and  I 
seem  to  me  almost  mystical.  She  is  a  sensible,  cheerful, 
unaffected  woman :  I  am  sure  you  would  like  her  much.  .  .  . 


Barton  End  House,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 

Fairest  Being, — James  Archer  is  convalescent  and  has 
been  out  in  his  carriage!  Thank  God.  I  have  written  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving. 

The  dear  people  here,  so  white  and  pure  and  fragrant,  are 
in  a  very  fragile  condition.  Anything  like  kicking  about,  or 
cool  air,  or  common  exposure  of  any  kind,  they  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  than  an  aspen  leaf;  but  the  saddest  thing  is  that 
Sydney  Dobell  cannot  sleep  without  opiates,  and  even  with 
these  he  cannot  get  restful  sleep,  but  thinks  and  argues  and 
speaks  all  through  his  dreams,  which  wear  out  his  strength. 
However,  when  he  appears,  he  plays  his  part  not  feebly,  but 
with  wonderful  grace  and  elasticity,  and  talks  and  argues 
quite  fluently ;  only  concentration  of  brain  on  any  severe  sub- 
ject he  is  forbidden,  and  a  slight  puff  of  air  is  as  dangerous 
to  him  as  a  ducking  to  a  common  mortal.  Very  sad  ;  but  his 
cheerfulness,  and  even  brightness,  and  pious  consideration  for 
other  people  are  wonderful,  and  a  model  for  all  men  and  even 
women.  .  .  . 

At  Oxford  I  dined  with  Bradley,  late  of  Marlborough 
School,  now  of  University  College.  He  is  the  same  bright, 
cheerful,  frank,  kind,  energetic  little  man,  with  not  a  touch  of 
the  University  Don ;  his  lady  full  of  sweetness  and  sense  and 
rich  English  soft  floral  beauty.  She  much  laments  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  lord.  It  appears  that  the  headships  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  are  not  such  prizes  as  we  imagine,  seldom 
being  worth  more  than  £1200  a-year,  which,  with  the  ex- 
penses of  the  British  age  and  the  obligations  of  a  public 
position,  is  really  little  enough.  I  met  Jowett,  who  looked 
very  amiable. 

I  shall  plainly  be  cheated  out  of  my  Cornish  and  Irish  tour 
by  these  proof-sheets.  I  have  no  right  to  more  than  two 
months  of  vagabond  life.  No  harm.  We  must  take  things 
in  this  world  as  Providence  guides.  Births  and  marriages 
and  deaths  are  not  the  only  things  that  are  made  in  heaven. 
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Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  be  as  free  as  a  linnet  hopping  from 
perch  to  perch,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  the  same.  I  love  not 
that  kind  of  love  which  makes  lovers  into  Siamese  twins. 


Barton  End  House,  June  9th. 

My  dear  Ore, — I  have  written  to  Lady  Burdett-Coutts 
asking  permission  to  dedicate  my  book  to  her. 

The  people  here  are  dainty,  delicate,  saintly,  and  odd,  and 
altogether  originals.  Dobell's  criticisms  on  poetry  are  both 
subtle  and  sound.     I  wish  I  had  him  always  beside  me. 

What  you  say  about  calling  I  repudiate.  In  London  I 
make  my  calls  altogether  accidentally  and  topographically, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  will  not  live,  the  slave  of  a 
round  of  barren  formalities.  .  .  . 

I  am  at  present  reading  Dobell's  '  Balder,'  to  see  whether 
the  public  and  the  critics  are  right  or  wrong  in  persisting  to 
ignore  its  merits.  My  present  notion  is  that  an  uninteresting 
subject,  a  meagre  and  insufficient  structure,  and  an  over- 
strained and  monotonous  tone  will  always  be  the  burying- 
place  of  many  beauties.  Of  the  poetical  power  of  the  book 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  the  bone  of  manhood  within, 
but  the  limbs  and  flourishes  are  the  flourishes  of  youth. 

I  am  certain  Walter  Smith  is  the  author  of  'Olrig 
Grange.'  I  found  my  faith  principally  on  the  peculiar  turn 
of  the  rhyme,  which  has  the  same  original  touch  as  '  The 
Bishop's  Walk.' 

Be  kissed.  Tell  Alick  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  he  is 
sticking  to  his  work.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  this 
world  without  work. 

Use  the  moment,  though  it  speed 

On  hasty  wing  from  thee  ; 
The  passing  breeze  that  wafts  the  seed 

May  sow  a  mighty  tree. 


Bahton  End  House,  June  18th. 

Fairest  Being, — In  'The  Times'  this  morning  I  see  the 
death  of  Norman  Macleod.  This  is  a  blow  to  my  soul. 
To  think  that  Scotland  should  have  her  noblest  son  struck 
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down  !      His   mountainous   hugeness  was  always  to  me   an 
auspicious  companion  of  his  jovial  grandeur. 

I  sing  a  song  when  I  am  glad, 

Song  gives  sweet  breath  to  gladness ; 

And  with  sweet  song,  when  I  am  sad, 
I  take  the  sting  from  sadness. 


Red  Lion,  Truro,  June  26th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  send  you  letters  just  received  from  the 
Dobells,  from  which  you  will  understand  in  what  portentous 
honour  your  husband  stands  in  Gloucester.  All  this  is  very 
nattering,  but  it  is  a  humiliating  thought  how  little  Nature, 
freedom  and  ease  these  people  must  have  among  them  to  be 
so  easily  astonished  at  a  whiff  of  these  virtues  nipped  off  from 
my  Scotch  plaid  as  I  pass. 

...  I  walked  on  that  day  twenty-nine  miles,  with  three 
hours'  rest  or  dandering,  and  next  day  the  man  of  sixty-three 
did  not  feel  the  least  tired.  Either  my  legs  are  good  or  my 
body  light,  or  both  in  fair  proportion.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
with  travelling  as  with  history,  the  byways  are  often  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  instructive. 

Levan,  Gourock,  Feb.  8th,  1873. 

Fairest  Being, — My  host,  natural  and  frank  and  kindly 
and  intelligent,  was  in  the  chair  last  night,  and  it  being  my 
duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  I  said  that  though  I  did  not  know  their  excellent  M.P. 
personally,  I  was  an  excellent  physiognomist,  and  I  could  say 
certainly,  looking  at  the  features  before  me,  that  if  the  Evil 
Spirit  had  any  dirty  or  tricky  work  to  do  in  this  part  of  the 
world  the  last  person  to  whom  he  would  apply  was  Mr  Grieve. 
He  is  a  sugar  refiner,  and  makes  his  money  as  easily  as  a  man 
may  gather  primroses  on  a  moist  bank  in  May :  the  money 
grows  from  such  trades  just  as  naturally  as  the  flower  springs 
from  the  bank. 

St  Andrews,  Maroh  9th. 

Fairest  Being, — Two  such  splendid  days;  such  a  grand 
expanse  of  sea  to  look  out  on  and  such  nice  people  within 
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so  full  of  love  and  intelligence  and  grace,  both  Scotch  saving 
grace  and  Greek  decorating  grace  !  Yesterday  we  had  a 
dinner  -  party,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Pro.'s  friends,  the 
Campbells,  Spence  Baynes,  Roberts,  and  a  few  others.  To- 
day I  have  had  two  sermons ;  both  from  academic  men,  but 
in  other  respects  as  adverse  as  possible;  the  one  a  fine 
specimen  of  solid  and  all  polished  and  intellectual  equipoise, 
the  other  as  characteristic  a  type  of  the  business  and  hard- 
gripping  intensity  of  the  Calvinistic  pulpit,  not,  however, 
without  subtle  thought  and  manly  attitude.  The  preacher 
of  the  harmonious  gospel  was  Lewis  Campbell,  Oxford  out- 
side and  Oxford  inside;  the  other  was  Flint,  hard  by  name 
and  hard  by  nature,  like  a  plucky  terrier,  taking  a  more 
fervid  grip  than  many  a  big  lion. 

The  Red  House,  Treves, 
July  19<A. 

Fairest  Being, — .  .  .  From  Gottingen  I  went  first  to 
Cassel.  From  Cassel  I  took  a  swing  through  Westphalia, 
visited  Paderborn,  a  town  famous  in  mediaeval  history,  and 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  Charlemagne  and  other  German 
Emperors,  and  where  the  clear  waters  bubble  out  of  the  ground 
with  lusty  copiousness,  like  the  four  heads  of  rivers  in  the 
garden  of  Paradise.  I  then  rattled  on,  and  passing  through 
Cologne  spent  a  day  with  some  of  my  old  academical  friends 
at  beautiful  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  I  then  provided  myself  with 
a  hammer,  and  proceeding  up  the  Rhine  to  Andernach  made  a 
geological  tour  of  three  days  through  the  region  of  remark- 
able extinct  volcanoes  that  are  counted  by  hundreds  in  the 
district,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  similar  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  was  much  gratified  to  stand  on  the  cindered 
rim  of  these  fiery  cauldrons  which  performed  their  brilliant 
part  in  the  world  thousands  of  years  before  Adam. 

I  had  the  most  accurate  geological  maps,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  out  everything  as  it  lay  on  the  map. 
...  I  walked  about  fifteen  miles  from  Andernach  and  slept 
at  Mayen,  and  early  in  the  morning  set  off  to  examine  the 
Hoch  Limmem,  the  highest  volcano  with  a  regular  crater  in 
these  parts.  ...  It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  think  of  that 
age  of  wild  fiery  commotion  and  then  to  look  at  the  beauti- 
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ful  wild  pinks  and  the  delicate  yellow  asters,  bluebells,  and 
luxuriant  roseate  vetches  that  were  now  rooted  prosperously 
on  the  ruin  of  the  old  slags.  From  the  topmost  storey  of  the 
volcanic  action  I  descended  into  the  subterranean  regions — 
i.e.,  the  famous  mill-stone  quarries  at  Unter-Mendig,  in  the 
neighbourhood  here,  which  are  all  cut  out  of  subterranean 
pillars  of  solid  harsh-grained  lava,  covered  to  the  depth  of 
120  feet  by  layers  of  tufa,  pumice-stones,  and  all  sorts  of 
volcanic  products.  .  .  . 

From  these  geological  regions  I  turned,  with  a  sudden  swing 
of  some  hundred  miles  and  more,  into  the  border  country 
between  Prussia  and  France,  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate 
and  significant  battles  in  modern  times,  not  second  in  interest 
to  Waterloo,  Leipsig,  and  the  other  names  of  bloody  memory 
which  are  familiar  to  you.  We  rolled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  feasting  our  eyes  with  that  well-known  panorama  of 
constantly  shifting  beauty,  till  we  came  to  Bingen.  There 
we  left  the  Rhine,  and  rolled  along  up  the  romantic  valley  of 
the  Nahe  till  we  came  to  a  coal  country  on  the  old  boundary 
between  Prussia  and  France,  at  the  bridge  of  Saar,  therefore 
called  Saarbrticken.  Here  it  was  that  one  of  the  two 
initiatory  battles  was  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
which  sufficiently  showed  that  the  great  Frenchman  was  un- 
prepared to  follow  his  boasting  by  blows ;  the  slow  Germans 
were  this  time  the  attacking  party,  and  they  scampered  up 
the  steep  hills  of  Spicheren,  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  black 
mouths  of  death,  with  an  alacrity  and  intrepidity  which  were 
prophetic  of  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  I  walked  over  the 
battlefield,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  French  could  not 
possibly  have  chosen  a  stronger  position.  I  then  proceeded 
to  Metz,  a  splendid  city  and  first-rate  fortress  on  the  banks  of 
the  blue  Moselle,  which  Louis  XIV.  treacherously  stole  from 
Germany  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  which  in- 
famous act  the  French  have  now  received  the  just  retribution 
of  a  slowly  but  surely  avenging  fate.  I  never  like  to  see 
knavery  triumphant,  especially  when  it  appears  masked  in 
the  majesty  of  a  king  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  purple 
mantle  on  his  back.  A  thief  is  always  a  thief,  however 
dressed.  At  Metz  I  had  a  hired  carriage  with  two  horses, 
and  started  at  seven — the  seat  before  me  all  spread  with  maps 
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and  plans,  and  myself  with  eager  eye  and  tongue  fixing 
down  every  minutest  village  or  farm  of  strategical  notoriety 
as  I  passed.  I  made  the  complete  round  of  the  battlefield  of 
Gravelotte  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  a  front  of  about  seven 
or  eight  miles,  noting  particularly  the  points  where  the  hottest 
battle  raged,  and  which  form  the  key  of  the  situation.  A 
battlefield  is  seldom  picturesque  :  it  was  so,  no  doubt,  at 
Killiecrankie,  but  that  was  a  small  affair.  Here  there  was 
required  an  immense  plateau  with  room  for  tactical  move- 
ments ;  on  such  a  plateau  the  French  had  to  fight,  having  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  so  mismanaged  matters  that 
they  found  the  Germans  posted  between  them  and  the  long 
range  of  the  Ardennes.  The  feeling:  of  having  been  so  out- 
generalled  must  have  been  very  dispiriting,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  strong  positions,  where 
the  German  had  to  push  his  way  up-hill  in  order  to  seize 
them  by  the  throat.  What  you  would  have  liked  most  to  see 
were  the  white  crosses  and  other  more  durable  monuments 
scattered  among  the  villages  and  around  the  cornfields,  full  of 
laconic  expressions  of  pious  sorrow.  At  Gravelotte  there  is  a 
well-conditioned  Garthaus,  now  on  Prussian  ground,  but  where 
the  people  are  all  French  and  speak  only  French.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  using  the  un  peu  of  the  language  which  I  possess. 
To  a  man  who  knows  Latin  well,  French  is  merely  bevelling 
the  corners  of  the  block.  In  this  Garthaus  I  drank  three 
glasses  of  beer  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
performed  such  acts  of  self-denying  duty  on  the  spot,  proving 
in  a  most  magnificent  style  the  practical  truth  of  what 
Schiller  says :  "  Das  Leben  is  der  gilter  hochster  nicht,  der 
lobel  Grosslis  uber  ist  die  Schuld"  Beyond  Gravelotte  I  drove 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  towards  France,  which  brought 
me  to  Vioncelle,  the  central  point  of  the  battle  of  La  Tour, 
where  the  Prussian  army  blocked  up  the  road  to  Verdau  and 
prevented  the  retreat  of  Bazaine.  This  battle  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  first  half  of  the  affair  at  Gravelotte ;  for  being 
checked  on  the  16th,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  again 
at  a  point  farther  back  on  the  18th  ;  and  that  attempt  failing, 
of  course  the  poor  bird  had  to  fly  into  the  cage,  out  of  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

I  suppose  that,  during  my  absence,  Alick  will  read  into  some 
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part  of  the  German  history,  three  times  a-week  in  the  evening. 
A  man  that  does  not  read  history  has  no  right  to  travel.  He 
must  by  all  means  read  something,  and  read  a  great  deal ; 
otherwise  our  German  expedition  will  be  a  great  failure, — not 
a  joy,  but  a  sorrow  for  ever.  Nothing  would  be  more  horrible 
to  me  than  excursions  with  crude  young  creatures  who  know 
nothing  of  the  country  in  which  they  travel.  Money  spent 
on  such  persons  is  wasted.  The  only  hope  is  that  a  latent 
spark  may  be  awakened  in  them  through  that  potent  stimulus 
the  eye. 

Edinburgh,  October  20,  1873. 

My  DEAR  Oke, —  ...  I  am  daily  receiving  kind  and 
appreciative  messages  about  the  vade  mecum '  Self-Culture,' 
which  really  seems  destined  to  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  I  hope  may  assist  in  developing  healthy  ten- 
dencies and  in  supplying  natural  deficiencies,  which  is  the 
duty  of  all  education.  But  two  cautions  are  to  be  observed. 
When  the  tendency  is  strong,  it  may  require  pruning  and 
restraining  rather  than  caressing  and  cherishing ;  in  any 
case,  it  requires  regulation,  and  must  submit  itself  to  disci- 
pline ;  and  again,  when  the  deficiency  is  great,  it  is  waste  of 
labour  to  attempt  supplying  it.  Our  great  schools,  impressing, 
as  they  for  most  part  do,  one  uniform  mould  on  variously 
constituted  souls,  err  greatly  in  both  these  regards,  for  they 
both  fail  in  many  cases  to  stimulate  native  tendencies,  and  on 
the  other  hand  give  themselves  much  trouble  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  certain  favourite  excellences  on  soils  where  they  cannot 
possibly  grow. 

I  dined  last  night  with  Moncrieff ;  present,  James  Lorimer, 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Mr  T.  G.  Murray — a  great  prop  of 
the  Establishment,  leonine,  and  largely  human.  Lorimer 
tells  me  that  a  son  of  his,1  at  present  a  student  in  his  class, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  philosophical  minds  he  has  ever 
encountered,  but,  alas,  he  is  intended  for  a  practising  advo- 
cate ! !  However,  it  is  much  better  to  live  one's  life  than 
merely  to  think  in  it.  The  first  desire  of  all  healthy  men  is 
action,  and  it  is  better  to  apply  any  full  mental  machinery 
that  we  possess,  even  to  mere  intellectual  fencing  than  to  use 

1  Andrew  Graham  Murray,  Lord  Dunedin,  Lord  Justice-General. 
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it  for  the  turning  out  of  connations  and  syllogisms.  Besides, 
a  philosopher,  like  a  poet,  will  be  a  philosopher  wherever  he 
may  be.  The  great  thing  is  to  apply  one's  philosophy  to  one's 
own  life,  so  that  one  may  not  fret  over  imaginary  evils,  nor 
indulge  in  dreams  of  good  which  lead  to  disappointment,  nor 
occupy  himself  in  creating  delusions  and  manufacturing  lies. 
The  best  image  that  I  know  of  a  truly  philosophical  mind 
are  the  animals  mentioned  in  Revelation  (iv.  6),  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind — i.e.,  seeing  all  round ;  whereas  the  vulgar 
unschooled  mind  has  only  one  eye,  and  with  that  sees  only 
what  lies  directly  under  its  nose ;  whatever  else  it  may  take 
cognisance  of,  beyond  this,  being  merely  certain  loose  floating 
images  coming  to  it  indirectly,  in  the  way  of  reflection,  when 
the  light  is  not  only  weaker  by  being  reflected,  but  generally 
represents  the  object  distorted  and  disproportioned  in  some 
way  by  the  refracting  medium.  .  .  . 


21  Phillimore  Gardens, 

Kensington,  W.,  May  5. 

Fairest  Being, — Events  so  thicken  and  flit  that  I  feel 
difficulty  in  recalling  the  succession.  The  portrait *  takes  up 
two  hours  in  the  forenoon.  ...  I  lunched  with  Manning; 
extremely  bland  and  agreeable,  and  full  of  telling  anecdotes. 
We  dined  here,  and  after  dinner  Mrs  Archer  and  I  took  a 
cab  and  made  ourselves  part  of  an  evening  party  with  Mrs 
Gregory.  No  ghosts  there  !  but  some  dozen  of  strange  stray 
characters,  and  amongst  others  the  Atheist  Bradlaugh,  whom 
she  conceits  herself  to  be  able  to  convert — catching  a  bull 
with  a  cobweb  !  A  bull  verily — a  big  Ajax,  tall  and  broad — 
made  by  nature  for  a  battering-ram  against  God  and  man. 
Having  a  fancy  for  closely  looking  at  Nature,  I  determined 

1  Mr  James  Archer,  R.S.A.,  was  engaged  on  the  portrait  of  Blackie,  now  hang- 
ing in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Besides  being  painted  three 
times  by  Mr  Archer,  Professor  Blackie  was  painted  by  Mr  J.  H.  Lorimer,  and  on 
four  separate  occasions  by  Sir  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  Of  the  latter,  one,  which 
was  subscribed  for  by  the  nation  and  presented  to  Professor  and  Mrs  Blackie  at 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  their  golden  wedding,  now  hangs  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  ;  another,  painted  for  Sir  William  Geddes,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  while  the  remaining  two  were  oommis- 
sioned  by  Mr  John  Forbes  White  and  Mr  Irvine  Smith. 
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to  go  and  hear  him  preach  in  his  Atheistic  church  on  Sunday 
evening  in  the  East  End.  It  was  a  notable  exhibition.  A 
terrible  tearing  assault  against  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  its 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  unseen  God.  Eloquence 
powerful  and  fervid,  of  the  first  order ;  really  a  remarkable 
man ;  and  from  his  point  of  view  triumphant  over  those  who 
hold  by  the  infallibility  of  the  record  instead  of  the  Divinit}' 
of  the  dispensation.  He  made  incidentally  a  public  profession  of 
Atheism,  which  caused  me  to  write  him  a  long  letter  in  order 
to  bring  out  what  show  of  reason  he  gives  to  such  monstrosity. 
I  imagine  that  in  the  Socratic  way  I  may  be  able  to  do  him 
some  good.  He  is  a  manly,  honest  fellow,  and  quite  worthy 
of  gentlemanly  treatment,  which  he  seldom  receives. 

Yesterday  I  lunched  with  Browning  —  charming,  fine, 
manly,  frank  fellow,  full  of  sense  and  sharpness,  and  over- 
flowing with  Greek.  Then  in  the  evening  I  dined  with 
Murray,  the  publisher,  in  Albemarle  Street.  Murray  is  very 
gracious  to  me.  To-day  I  breakfasted  with  Froude.  He 
gave  me  some  hints  about  Ireland,  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  was  very  bland  and  wise.  Then  I  came  home  and 
spelt  my  Irish  Bible  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  thereafter 
started  off  to  lunch  with  Donald  Fraser  up  in  that  region  of 
stately  dreamers  and  cold  formality  called  Bayswater.  How- 
ever, mine  host  was  all  warmth  and  cordiality,  and  we  were 
extremely  jolly,  himself  and  I,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Taylor.  This  evening  I  went  to  a  curious  old  house 
in  Westminster  and  saw  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  and  his 
fair  partner  acting  a  most  excellent  play  of  modern  life  and 
manners  in  a  most  chaste  and  effective  style.  You  would 
have  been  charmed  with  the  feminine  grace,  gentleness,  sweet- 
ness, and  quiet  dignity  of  Mrs  Jenkin.  Not  a  touch  too 
much ;   all  quiet  and  natural  and  true. 


21  Phillimoke  Gardens,  May  11th. 

Fairest  Being, — 

"You  may  dodge  the  police,  you  may  spin  out  a  lease 
Of  life  from  the  Fates  of  a  length  quite  uncommon ; 
But  when  she  would  know  what  you're  backward  to  show, 
You'll  never  deceive  the  sharp  eye  of  a  woman." 
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Take  that  to  yourself,  Mrs  Oke,  but  female  eyes,  female 
fingers,  and  female  imaginations  ever  see,  feel,  and  create 
things  that  do  not  exist.  .  .  .  On  Saturday  I  attended  a 
grand  musical  entertainment  at  the  Baroness's,  where  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  the  chief  performer.  His  account  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Karl-Maria  von  Weber  was  extremely 
interesting.  In  the  evening  I  dined  quietly  with  Theodore 
Martin,  who  was  like  himself,  kind,  pleasant,  and  graceful,  and 
gave  me  some  first-rate  introductions  to  people  of  soul  and 
sympathy  in  Dublin.  Yesterday  morning  I  had  my  usual 
sitting  with  Archer,  and  then  I  drove  down  to  Piccadilly  and 
took  luncheon  with  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  The  only  other 
person  present  was  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with  whom  I 
soon  found  myself  gracefully  entangled  in  an  argument  about 
large  and  small  holdings.  We  both  managed  the  conversation 
with  truthfulness  and  tact,  and  it  ended  by  my  agreeing  to 
stay  at  Dunrobin  some  time  this  summer.  After  the  lunch 
the  three  of  us  drove  to  Stafford  House  to  a  great  anti- 
slavery  consult,  and  where  we  had  some  good  orations  from 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Stanley,  and  W.  E.  Forster.  In  the 
evening  George  MacDonald  dined  here.  To-day  I  lunched 
at  Niddry  Lodge  with  Campbell  of  Islay,  the  finest  fellow 
I  have  met  here,  full  of  a  fine  frank,  broad,  and  hilarious 
manhood.  He  is  great  on  Celtic  and  on  geology,  and  can 
use  the  painter's  brush  besides.  In  the  evening  I  swung 
■down  to  Cheyne  Row,  and  had  an  hour's  talk  with  stout  old 
Carlyle,  who  is  flashing  about  him  in  the  same  one-sided, 
magnificently  unreasonable  way  that  you  know.  Of  course 
I  protested  against  that  style  of  thing  in  toto,  and  ended 
by  putting  myself  under  the  wing  of  Aristotle,  who,  if  not  a 
greater  genius,  is  certainly  a  much  wiser  man  than  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

21  Phillimorb  Gardens,  May  \6th,  1874. 

Fairest  Being, — After  breakfast  with  Janet  on  Thursday 
morning  I  went  through  my  probation  of  the  hour,  and  then 
rolled  eastwards  to  Grosvenor  Square  to  lunch  with  the  lady 
Thistlethwayte.  Gladstone  was  there,  and  we  had  much 
interesting  talk  about  Celtic  and  Saxon  elements  in  British 
blood,   about    the   recent   excavations    in    Troy,   and    other 
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subjects.  He  was  very  bland  and  benign,  and  full  of 
Homer.  I  presented  to  him  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  my 
new  book,  which  he  received  graciously,  and  said  that  I 
had  "paid  him  a  great  compliment,"  to  which  I  replied 
that  he  had  furnished  my  front  leaf  with  a  great  ornament. 
After  lunch  I  went  down,  by  special  desire,  to  see  Carlyle 
again,  and  found  the  shaggy  old  prophet  exceedingly  cheerful 
in  his  chronic  despotism.  He  kept  me  two  or  three  hours, 
rattling  and  dashing  and  splashing  on  in  a  perfect  whirlpool 
of  denunciations  and  negations.  At  last  I  jumped  up,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulders  cried,  "  You  are  the  incarnation 
of  the  everlasting  No  ! "  I  dined  with  Campbell  of  Islay,  with 
whom  I  flow  as  blood  from  one  entering  into  another.  How 
I  wish  that  he  might  be  made  Celtic  Professor  in  Edinburgh 
— a  Highland  laird  in  an  academic  chair  would  be  a  delightful 
innovation.  He  is  full  of  legendary  lore,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  fires  of  Hecla.1  The  party  was  charming — two  sisters  of 
the  host,  the  one  Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch  and  the  other 
Mrs  Davenport,  both  handsome,  with  their  husbands;  Mr 
Dasent,  the  Norse  ballad  man ;  and  a  Miss  Fletcher,  to  whom 
I  took  an  instant  liking. 

Cullenswood,  Dublin,  May  27th. 

My  dear  Love —  ...  I  have  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Irish  Professor  in  the  Catholic  College,  who  is  giving  me 
all  help  in  my  Irish  studies.  I  have  fished  up  a  conversation 
book  in  Erse,  and  am  getting  up  imaginary  talks  with 
Connemara  peasantry.  No  doubt  I  shall  both  see  and 
learn  much,  and  make  legions  of  friends :  the  only  danger 
is  that  I  shall  not  be  sufficiently  my  own  master.  How- 
ever, in  the  far  west  I  may  succeed  in  hiding  myself  for  a 
few  days.     I  don't  want  to  be  compelled  to  eat  and  drink 

1  John  Campbell  wrote  to  Professor  Blackie :  "  I  would  not  sit  in  that  chair 
for  £100,000  a-year.  There  was  a  man  in  a  tale  I  wot  of  who  was  found  by 
the  hero  in  a  field  breaking  big  stones  by  sitting  on  them.  When  the  princess 
was  fairly  won,  a  traitor  king  prepared  a  chair  with  a  steel  spike  in  it  for  the 
hero,  who  had  engaged  the  stone-crusher  as  henchman.  The  henchman  sat  in  the 
chair,  and  the  hero  sat  therein  afterwards.  I  have  not  got  a  Tonchruaidh  to 
prepare  the  seat  for  me,  and  I  would  not  sit  on  spikes  to  be  pelted  with  hard 
epithets  by  all  the  Gaelic  scholars  in  the  kingdom.  When  asked  for  my  opinion, 
I  will  vote  for  the  man  best  fitted  to  sit  on  spikes  and  be  pelted  with  jaw- 
breakers. " 

P 
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more  than  I  want.  I  don't  want  to  speak  when  I  must  be 
quiet  and  wanting  to  be  alone.  I  fear  to  be  guilty  of 
ingratitude  to  friendship.  So  I  suffer  from  the  oppressive 
kindness  of  the  best  people  in  the  world.  But  I  shall  not 
allow  myself  to  forget  the  other  side  of  the  account  of 
friendship,  and  shall  fling  grumbling  into  my  back  pocket. 

I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  the  College  grandees,  and 
dined  with  the  Provost — that  is,  as  we  call  it,  the  Principal — 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  splendid  display  of  professors  and 
tutors  —  dining  in  their  robes  !  —  with  their  wives.  The 
learned  men  were  bright  and  light,  quite  what  you  would 
expect  from  Ireland.  One  of  them,  a  great  linguist,  swears 
to  my  doctrine  of  Accents.  I  heard  one  of  them,  Mahaffy, 
lecture  on  Greek  history  and  manners — very  original  and 
suggestive,  but  a  poor  audience,  principally  composed  of 
young  ladies ! — so  little  hold  has  the  Professorial  system  yet 
got  hold  of  the  English  and  Irish  Universities.  The  lecture 
is  no  part  of  the  regular  work  as  in  Germany  and  Scotland. 

The  '  Horse  Hellenicse '  is  out,  but  I  have  not  yet  set  eyes 
upon  it,  and  indeed  must  allow  it  to  float  at  its  own  sweet 
will,  as  my  nose  is  sharp  after  other  game. 

I  am  glad  you  have  Jim  with  you :  it  will  be  good  for  you 
and  good  for  her.  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  to  frisk 
about  on  the  green  hills  and  brown  braes  as  long  as  may  be. 

Never  hurry,  never  worry, 

Never  fret  and  fume, 
And  when  the  Devil  shows  his  face, 

Bid  him  leave  the  room. 


Dublin,  June  2nd. 

Fairest  Being,  —  I  am  now  emerging  from  the  small 
clerical  pool  into  which  I  had  tumbled,  and  beginning  to 
plash  about  in  the  wide  ocean  of  Dublin  big- wigs.  I  had  a 
call  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  great  aurist  and  oculist,  and  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian,  with  his  head  full  of  old  castles,  old 
chapels,  old  sepulchres,  and  every  sort  of  curious  lumber 
consecrated  with  Milleranean  dust.  He  is  a  tall,  blithe, 
frank,  and  very  intelligent  fellow,  with  whom  one  can  be  at 
home  in  a  minute.     In  the  afternoon  I  called  on  his  lady,  who 
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is  a  poetess  of  the  very  fervid  patriotic  stamp,  and  a  giantess 
to  boot — the  biggest  woman  I  ever  saw,  as  large  as  four 
Jenny  Wrens,  and  who  has  a  furious  admiration  for  my 
'^Eschylus,'  and  of  course  for  myself ! !  She  is  a  phenomenon 
and  worth  considering,  and  with  more  girth  on  her  little 
finger  than  some  women  have  in  their  whole  body.  They 
say  she  is  one  of  those  women  who  love  the  male  as  a  kindred 
animal,  in  whose  likeness  they  should  have  been  created,  but 
failed  through  the  mistake  of  Nature. 


St  Andrew's,  Rathmines,  Dublin, 
June  5th. 

Fairest  Being, — It  is  three  days  since  I  wrote,  and  I 
ought  to  have  much  to  relate,  but  there  is  such  a  huddle  of 
shifting  enternalities  involving  me  here  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  my  finger  upon  the  central  point  of  memory  beyond  a 
day.  On  Tuesday  I  dined  in  grand  style  with  Professors  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  in  the  large  hall,  all  hung  round  with 
portraits  of  the  mighty  learned  and  patrons  of  learning  in 
past  times.  On  Wednesday  I  dined  more  quietly  with  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  who  expatiates  on  Shakespeare,  Swinburne, 
Tennyson,  and  every  possible  variety  of  the  genus  poet. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  great  archaelogico-medical  swell, 
Sir  William  Wilde,  with  a  large  company  of  Dublin  intellectu- 
alities of  various  kinds.  I  sat  next  to  Lady  Wilde.  The  pres- 
ence of  amplitude  always  impresses  me  strongly  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe,  which  was  not  absent  on  the  present  occasion. 
Though  I  cannot  take  to  a  large  woman  absolutely  any  more 
than  I  can  take  to  a  flower,  or  a  holly-bush,  for  instance, 
which  looks  like  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  tree,  yet  we  rowed 
along  well  together.  I  had  sent  her  a  present  of  my  'Lays 
of  the  Highlands,'  with  the  first  of  which,  "  Columba,"  as  a 
genuine  Irish  sacred  ballad,  she  was  pleased  to  express  her- 
self wonderfully  pleased.  Amen !  So  much  for  public  life ; 
privately  I  am  using  every  spare  moment  to  get  up  a  little 
notion  of  Irish  history  to  animate  the  scene  through  which 
I  am  presently  to  travel.  It  is  a  history  full  of  the  most 
brilliant  flashes  of  heroism  and  of  the  most  diabolical  strokes 
of  treachery,  and,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  an  utter  want 
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of  any  consistent  policy  or  wise  strategy.  They  were  always 
fighting  for  Ireland;  but  there  was,  in  fact,  no  Ireland  to 
fight  for.  A  house  divided  against  itself  might  not  stand; 
and  so,  like  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Poland,  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  nearest  invader. 

Of  course  I  must  now  give  up  dallying  with  lionizers  and 
clap  wings  to  my  shoulders.  Kiss  the  dear  young  ladies  and 
Jim,  who,  I  hope,  is  learning  to  snap  her  fingers  briskly. 

"Wouldst  thou  lead  a  happy  life  ? 

Believe  the  thing  that's  said,  boy  ; 
By  the  handle  take  the  knife, 

And  never  by  the  blade,  boy. 

And  if  aught  may  chance  amiss, 

At  home  or  on  the  street,  boy, 
Seek — and  you  will  find — a  kiss 

In  every  cross  you  meet,  boy. 


St  Andrew's,  Rathmines,  Dublin, 
June  8th,  1874. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  been  launching  out  grandly  since 
my  last  in  all  sorts  of  convivial  and  archaeological  adventure. 
On  Friday  we  had  some  of  the  Trinity  men,  specially  Mahafty 
and  Atkinson,  dining  here,  both  very  clever  fellows ;  able  to 
play  the  fiddle,  drive  the  cricket-ball,  fling  a  fly  for  salmon, 
and  do  all  things  which  a  great  scholar  cannot  always  do  as 
well  as  an  idle  young  man.  On  Saturday  I  drove  out  to  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  forming  the  north  wing  of  the  bay  of  Dublin, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  coast  views  in  the  world ;  but  my 
immediate  purpose  was  to  call  on  Miss  Stokes.  This  young 
lady,  full  of  bright  animation  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
"  ould  Ireland,"  is  engaged  with  Lord  Dunraven  in  publishing 
a  great  work  on  the  oldest  architecture  of  Ireland  as  it 
appears  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  West  and  South- West. 
On  the  same  day  I  dined  with  Dr  Ferguson,  who  is  a  living 
storehouse  of  old  Irish  legend  and  tradition.  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  we  drove  up  to  Drogheda,  and,  under  the  experi- 
enced captainship  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  entered  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  famous  old  pre-Celtic  kings,  perhaps 
the    oldest    buildings   in   Europe,   possibly   older    than    the 
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pyramids,  of  which  they  are  rude  types.  It  was  a  grand 
catch  to  have  Wilde — a  restless,  keen-eyed  old  gentleman, 
like  a  Skye  terrier,  snuffing  and  poking  about,  who  has  all 
the  district  of  the  Boyne  written  in  the  volumes  of  his  brain 
— as  our  cicerone.  He  took  us  also  over  the  battlefield  of  the 
Boyne,  three  or  four  miles  from  Drogheda,  on  the  banks  of 
a  bonnie  smooth  water  embosomed  with  leafy  trees  and 
fringed  with  long  stretches  of  rich  meadow.  Furthermore, 
we  drove  up  to  some  elevated  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
Boyne  water,  where  rose,  slim,  erect,  and  stately,  one  of  those 
round  towers  for  which  Ireland  is  so  famous,  and  about 
which  so  many  erudite  battles  have  been  fought.  So  in  one 
day  I  had  a  fair  specimen  of  Irish  antiquities  of  ecclesiastic 
and  pre-historic  kind. 

I  am  now  sitting  with  my  friend  Armstrong,  a  most  excel- 
lent fellow,  a  most  plain,  unpolished  Scot,  full  of  strategy 
and  decision  and  determination ;  sagacious,  truthful,  honour- 
able, and  generous ;  very  like  Carlyle  in  manner  and  accent 
and  utterance,  but,  of  course,  without  a  touch  of  literary 
dictatorship  or  intellectual  assumption.  He  knows  the  world, 
and  can  sing  a  good  song,  and  value  a  man  of  parts  and 
attainments.  He  has  a  valuable  gallery  of  drawings  and 
pictures  by  Erskine  Nicol,  done  in  his  early  days,  when  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  £50  for  a  picture  which  now  brings 
£500. 

Cabhel,  June  9th. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  in  the  very  metropolis  of  old 
abbeys,  castles,  and  round  towers,  and  soothed  by  a  grateful 
feeling  of  quiet  liberty,  after  five  weeks'  driving  and  junket- 
ing and  fretting  about,  and  serving  everybody  but  my  own 
sweet  will.  I  now  feel  the  dear  delight  of  No  Goad.  This 
is  a  most  notable  place  in  Irish  history,  as  well  as  topograph- 
ically in  a  striking  situation,  .  .  .  making  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent panoramic  views  of  inland  landscape  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  .  .  .  The  native  inhabitants  are  few,  and  small  signs  of 
a  lusty  yeomanry.  The  whole  story  is  a  mystery  of  mis- 
fortune and  of  iniquity,  which  I  require  a  strong  nerve  to 
look  at  firmly  in  the  face.  One  feels  glad  to  transport  the 
fancy  here  back  into  the  past,  though  it  was  a  very  troubled 
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past,  full  of  confusion  and  violence,  and  in  fact  the  natural 
mother  of  the  social  out-of-jointedness  which  we  now  see. 
Here  kings  and  bishops  once  held  convocations,  and  where 
poets  now  might  write  splendid  panoramas  of  the  past,  if  the 
past  of  Ireland  could  be  made  interesting  to  anybody  but 
antiquaries  and  ultra-Hibernians.  .  .  . 

I  called  on  Biancone,  the  archbishop  of  Irish  carmen,  of 
whom  I  sent  you  a  biography  by  Smiles.  He  is  a  powerful 
old  fellow,  and  bought  the  estate  of  Longfield,  on  which  he 
now  lives,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  masterly  car  management, 
though  starting  in  life  only  as  a  poor  Italian  boy  selling 
stucco  images  about  the  country.  He  is  now  ninety  years 
old,  but  hale  and  vigorous  for  such  an  age.  We  saw  also  his 
daughter,  married  to  a  son  of  the  great  Dan  O'Connell,  but 
who  nevertheless  believes  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  as  her  father  is  a  Lombard  ! 

Glengariff,  Bantry  Bay, 
June  \Zth. 

.  .  .  Returning  on  the  steamer  from  Queenstown,  I  forth- 
with started  on  an  excursion  to  the  "  groves  of  Blarney."  I 
did  not  kiss  the  stone,  as  you  may  guess,  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  natural  volubility  of  the  most  dangerous  organ  of  my 
body.  Besides,  there  is  a  risk  in  the  case,  and  one  requires  to 
be  held  up  by  at  least  a  brace  of  supporters,  otherwise  a  pre- 
cipitation is  possible,  and  the  bliss  of  the  Blarney  stone  might 
be  turned  into  a  bane  of  the  blackest  bitterness.  However,  I 
kissed  it  with  the  end  of  my  Platonic  stick. 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Castletown  Bear  to  see  the  famous  spot 
where  the  O'Sullivans  made  their  famous  defence  against 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Lansdowne  Lodge,  Kenmare, 
June  17  th. 

.  .  .  The  only  thing  that  vexes  me  in  this  Paradise  is  when 
I  allow  my  eye  to  wander,  from  the  bright  and  beautiful  land- 
scape before  me,  far  away  into  the  blood- streaked  horizon  of 
the  unhappy  past.  It  is  really  a  heartrending  spectacle ;  such 
a  see-saw  of  the  most  atrocious  bungling,  beginning  with 
robbery  and  ending  with  blood.  .  .  . 
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I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  Jim's *  good  luck  in  getting  comfort 
from  the  Admiral.  It  is  the  special  function  of  religion  to 
temper  prosperity  and  to  soothe  sorrow,  and  Jim  has  had  a 
sore  burden  to  bear,  which  only  a  high  heart  can  lighten. 
Christianity  has  done  much  for  her.  As  it  is  now  looked 
upon  from  the  outside  by  unsympathetic  observers,  Christi- 
anity may  be  compared  to  a  sweet  fruit  enclosed  in  a  prickly 
rind.  These  prickles  are  threefold  —  theological  dogma, 
ceremonial  mummery,  and  sacerdotal  pretensions ;  and  these 
plant  themselves  so  obtrusively,  partly  in  the  imagination, 
partly  in  the  experience  of  certain  classes,  that  they  remain 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  the  sweet  and  nutritive  kernel 
within.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  start,  like  Jim  has 
done,  from  the  inside  of  Christianity — that  is,  with  the  living 
experience  of  its  moral  force — there  religion  finds  its  most  apt 
similitude  in  the  case  of  a  clear  mountain  well,  leaping  down 
the  slope  with  exuberant  glee,  smoothing  the  hardest  granite 
in  its  flow,  and  creating  by  attrition  a  fruitful  mould,  where 
the  plumy  fern,  the  blue  gentian,  and  the  yellow  saxifrage 
shall  find  a  home. 

Dereen,  Kenmare  Bat, 
June  20th. 

.  .  .  Our  life  here  is  chiefly  upon  the  waters, — not  exactly 
one  of  my  pleasures,  for,  notwithstanding  the  brilliance  of  the 
weather,  I  do  hold  with  the  man  who  said  that  "  a  boat  is  a 
moving  prison,  with  a  chance  of  being  drowned."  We  keep 
a  yawl,  and  so  long  as  the  breeze  keeps  steady,  ploughing  the 
briny  way  is  sufficiently  pleasant ;  but  then  the  breeze  is  like 
the  Irish  character,  extremely  impulsive  and  fitful,  and  it 
does  not  always  blow  in  the  right  direction.  This,  of  course, 
causes  us  to  go  by  the  longest  possible  road,  technical^  called 
"  tacking."  Then  the  breeze,  which  is  our  sole  dependence, 
without  giving  any  warning  or  assigning  any  substantial 
reason,  will  suddenly  die  away,  and  so  we  lie  becalmed ;  and 
the  night  comes  on,  and  though  the  stars  twinkle  blissfully  in 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  moon  glances  with  poetical  light  over 
the  lofty  swelling  waters,  and  the  dip  of  the  oar  strikes  fire 
from  the  phosphorescent  billow,  yet  one  does  not  feel  exactly 

1  His  sister,  Mrs  Walker. 
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easy  in  body  or  poetically  moved  in  spirit.  So  we  get  out  of 
our  large  craft  and  seek  the  shore  in  a  small  punt,  which  at 
every  bound  brings  the  greedy  waters  snapping  at  our  upper 
vestments,  not  to  mention  the  fear  of  porpoises  and  other  sea 
monsters  gambolling  about  all  round  us,  with  their  huge 
backs,  blowing  and  snorting  fearfully  with  their  noses  (if 
they  have  any),  and  threatening  at  every  turn  to  upset  our 
little  moving  prison  with  a  flap  of  their  tail,  and  set  us  at 
large  liberty  for  ever  in  the  deep  Neptunian  mansions.  This 
is  a  literal  picture  of  a  voyage  which  we  made  last  night, 
home  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Saxon  gentlemen  who  rent 
Celtic  castles  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay ;  and  after  reaching 
terra  jirma  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  course 
found  the  doors  all  locked;  all  the  inmates  so  sound  asleep 
that  no  alarms  of  bells  and  iterations  of  loud  knocking  could 
awake  them  ;  so  we  must  open  the  windows  and  tumble  into 
the  house  over  pots  and  pans,  and  perform  a  process  of 
midnight  burglary  on  our  own  dwelling.  Think  of  all  this, 
and  of  what  the  beautiful  lady  our  hostess  had  to  go  through  ! 
while  our  adventurous  host 1  had  to  sweat  himself  oaring,  with 
his  man  Hugh,  strenuously  against  a  strong  tide,  and  looking 
painfully  through  the  dark  for  the  buoys,  on  that  succession 
of  sunk  rocks  that  serve  the  sea  voyagers  here  for  milestones. 
...  I  am  reading  Froude's  '  Ireland.'  The  history  is  awful, 
but  the  lesson  is  important.  The  record  of  shipwreck  is  the 
school  of  navigation. 

Limerick,  June  23rd. 

.  .  .  Before  leaving  Kenmare  we  paid  a  most  delightful 
visit  to  the  convent  there,  where  the  nuns  conduct  one  of 
the  National  Schools  in  the  trimmest  order.  When  I  came 
in  they  struck  up  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  "  Bonnie  Dundee," 
not  knowing  that  I  was  a  philosopher  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  genuine  Irish  melody,  music  and  words.  One  of  the 
nuns  is  a  very  learned  lady,  who  has  written  historical  books, 
and  wise  also  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  of  which  Catholics 
in  this  country  are  bound  to  be  masters. 

.  .  .  Limerick,  like  all  Irish  towns  that  I  have  seen,  is  a 
strange  compound  of  tatterdemalion  craziness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  certain  thin  show  of  tasteless  prosperity  on  the 

1  Mr  Townsend  Trench. 
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other ;  no  architecture.  I  made  a  march  of  discovery  through 
the  most  ragged  part  of  the  town;  and  you  may  imagine 
the  sensation  that  I  created,  appearing  at  full  length  in  my 
natural  Edinburgh  costume.  It  was  St  John's  Eve,  and  great 
crowds  of  boys  were  gathered  about  in  corners  lighting  bon- 
fires, to  which  I  was  invited  by  the  bolder  to  contribute, 
but  the  greater  part  did  not  consider  me  an  approachable 
being.  All  stared ;  some  winked  and  grinned ;  others  burst 
into  open  laughter;  and  some  fled  in  fear  as  from  a  bogie. 
Everywhere  in  this  country  the  memorials  meet  us  of  blood 
and  bungling,  of  stupidity  and  swindling.  One  needs  only  to 
travel  in  this  country  to  forgive  the  Irish  all  their  follies. 
We  conceit  ourselves  to  be  the  superior  nation,  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  show  ourselves  superior  in  political  wisdom. 

Kylemore,  June  21th. 

Dearest  Ore, — A  slow  journey  brought  me  to  Tuam, 
where  I  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  seeing  the  famous 
old  Archbishop  MacHale :  but  Father  Burke,  of  the  Catholic 
College  there,  entertained  me,  as  a  champion  of  the  Celts, 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  seasoned  his  discourse  on 
Irish  literature  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  another  of 
JSteinwein  till  the  ghosting  hour  tolled.  ...  At  Galway  I 
saw,  among  other  rare  sights,  a  copy  of  Blackie's  '  Horae 
Hellenicse,'  newly  planted  on  the  shelves  of  the  college  library. 
.  .  .  Alas,  poor  Ireland,  the  boys  here  have  a  custom  of 
answering  All  right !  but  one  finds  generally  that  it  is  all 
wrong.  .  .  .  There  is  a  regular  fever  of  Emigration — to  join 
their  friends  who  are  helping  the  Devil  to  do  his  work  in 
the  great  political  puddle  of  New  York. 

Steamer  "Iona,"  Tahbert, 
July  4th,  1874. 

...  In  the  bad  weather  I  was  obliged  to  sit  quietty  all  the 
time,  having  bought  Swinburne's  new  poem  of  '  Bothwell,' 
and  set  myself  doggedly  down  to  place  the  old  Queen  Mary's 
story  vividly  before  my  imagination.  I  was  never  parti- 
cularly interested  in  that  fair  unfortunate,  and  certainly  the 
poet  does  nothing  to  paint  the  dark  story  with  rose  tint. 
She  comes  forward  both  fair  and  false  from  the  beginning. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  politician  or  live 
amongst  politicians  without  becoming  either  bad  or  miserable 
— unless,  indeed,  she  happens  to  be  a  man  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  and  then  she  may  get  through  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
at  least  to  the  outer  world.  .  .  . 

...  At  Ardrishaig  who  should  come  along  but  Moody,  and 
I  found  myself  suddenly  entangled  in  a  public  tilt  with  him 
about  America,  Whisky,  Revivalism,  Atheism,  and  what  not. 
The  crowd  around  us,  as  we  debated  dramatically,  became 
so  numerous  that  I  consulted  the  modesty  of  Nature  by 
retiring  from  the  scene.  Moody  went  out  at  Tarbert  on  his 
way  to  Campbeltown  and  Belfast,  to  shake  the  sleepy  Scotch- 
Paddies  there,  as  many  of  them  no  doubt  have  gathered  a 
little  dust  on  their  coats. 

Barton  End  House,  Nailsworth, 
Aug.  Zlst. 

My  dear  Love, — After  a  sleep  at  Gloucester  I  rose  to 
breakfast,  and  after  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the  Colossians 
in  Gaelic,  and  a  pamphlet  on  philology  sent  me  by  Dr  Muir, 
I  sallied  out  to  do  the  duties  of  the  forenoon,  consisting  first 
in  sending  a  telegram  to  this  house  of  mourning *  intimating 
my  arrival,  and  second  in  calling  on  the  Bishop,  and  third 
on  Canon  Girdlestone,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  very 
polite,  and  took  me  through  the  Cathedral,  and  treated  me 
to  an  excellent  lunch.  ...  At  the  station  I  met  Mrs  Dobell's 
brother-in-law,  Mr  Mott,  from  Liverpool.  The  carriage  was 
waiting  for  us ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  familiar  green  groves,  but  from  which  the 
soul  seemed  now  to  have  departed.  At  the  door  the  sweet 
face  of  Nettie  Stodart  greeted  me,  whom  I  saluted  with  three 
kisses.  Mrs  Dobell  and  Miss  Jolly  have  not  yet  made  them- 
selves visible.  Indeed  it  seems  doubtful,  from  what  Nettie 
says,  whether  the  afflicted  one  will  be  able  to  see  me  even 
to-morrow  after  the  last  sad  ceremony  is  over,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  expedient  that  I  should  remain  over  Wednesday 
in  order  to  see  her.  In  this  matter,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
guided  by  what  Nettie  says.  Miss  James  and  Miss  Coutts 
are  expected  to-night. 

1  His  friend  Sydney  Dobell  died  on  Aug.  22nd,  1874. 
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You  are  now  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  of  silence  and  repose 
after  that  fortnight  of  sounding  sociability.  Commune  with 
your  own  heart  upon  your  drawing-room  sofa  and  be  still, 

Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stelle 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. 


Inveraby  Castle,  Sept.  16th. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  We  found  the  Duchess  looking  very 
bland  and  beautiful  as  usual,  with  the  fine,  delicate  pink  skin 
which  belongs  to  that  stock.  After  lunch,  the  others  going 
out  to  drive,  I  scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  Dun-Quaich,  the 
picturesque  wooded  crag  that  hangs  over  our  beautiful  lawn 
here  by  the  north.  At  7.30  we  had  dinner.  The  Duke 
marched  in  first  with  the  Princess  Louise,  who  had  a  beauti- 
ful gold  chaplet  on  her  head.  Lord  Halifax,  of  course,  took 
the  Duchess,  and  to  me  was  assigned  Miss  Wood,  the  daughter 
of  his  lordship,  beautiful  and  bland,  but  not  venturing  out 
her  horns — if  she  has  any — before  the  majesty  of  a  Professor 
of  Greek.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  Lord  Percy  and  his 
spouse,  Lord  Colin,  the  Marquis,  Lady  Halifax,  and  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  young  Argyll  chicks  with  the  most  beautiful 
locks  of  flowing  gold,  and  bearing  all  most  notably  the  stamp 
of  the  Duchess.  After  dinner  there  was  no  prolonged  pota- 
tion :  in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  we  marched  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  had  to  read  my  Gaelic  translations 
to  the  Princess.  All  went  off  with  manifest  approbation. 
Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred.  Lord  Halifax 
seemed  amused  at  the  strong  feeling  which  I  expressed 
with  regard  to  Bob  Lowe  and  his  wretched  educational 
mechanics.  ...  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  piper  played — 
marching  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn  before  the  palace,  in 
Celtic  state — half  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  the  same  shrill 
swell  of  musical  drones  proclaimed  itself  at  8  A.M.  this  morn- 
ing, as  a  sort  of  cock-crow  to  warn  the  sleepers  of  the  approach 
of  another  day.  At  9.30  we  had  prayers  in  the  library,  with 
reading,  but  without  music — significant,  as  the  Duke  is 
decidedly  scientific,  not  emotional  or  poetic.  At  10  a.m. 
we  had  breakfast,  which  was  not  better  than  other  break- 
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fasts,  and  I  got  only  one  egg  and  only  one  cup  of  tea !  ! 
There  is  a  picnic  going  off  to-day  to  Loch  Awe ;  but  I  mean 
to  stay  at  home  and  read  up  the  Ossianic  controversy,  in  order 
that  I  may  have  some  sport,  and,  it  may  be,  some  instruction, 
from  the  minister,  who  is  a  great  Gaelic  scholar,  and  going  to 
dine  with  us  to-day.     John  Brown  is  expected. 

Inverart,  Sept.  18th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  came  and  went,  and  brought 
Brodie  and  John  Brown.  In  the  forenoon  I  read  carefully 
Clerk's  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Ossian,  and  was 
glad  to  find  myself  disposed  considerably  more  favourably  to 
the  Celtic  Homer  or  Pisistratus.  After  luncheon  I  played  at 
billiards  with  Lady  Mary  and  was  beaten  twice,  the  second 
time,  however,  only  by  one.  .  .  .  My  fair  partner,  Miss  Wood, 
seems  now  quite  at  her  ease  beside  me  ;  she  leaves  me  to 
inoculate  her,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  she  may  be  able 
to  receive,  with  amiable  assent.  After  dinner  I  had  to  sing 
"  Bliicher "  in  the  drawing-room,  and  get  a  present  of  the 
Duke's  last  address  on  the  nescience  of  geologists,  which  I 
read  this  morning  carefully  in  bed.  .  .  .  The  Princess  is 
very  agreeable,  and  I  have  long  talks  with  her.  She  is 
an  artistic  creature,  and  not  given  to  deal  in  discursive  talk, 
but  extremely  frank  and  intelligent.  The  Duchess  was  most 
beautifully  dressed  yesterday  at  dinner,  and  looked  like  the 
sweetest  mixture  of  rose  and  privet  that  ever  assumed  human 
complexion. 

"  Mart  Jane  "  Steam  Boat, 

Sound  of  Mull, 

Oct.  1st. 

.  .  .  The  subject  of  my  lecture  was  "  The  Language  and 
Literature  of  the  Highlands,"  on  which  subject,  you  may 
imagine,  I  was  as  full  of  information  as  the  waterfalls  this 
rainy  autumn  are  full  of  water.  I  had  a  large  and  sym- 
pathetic audience,  though  the  largeness  was  partly  caused 
by  the  smallness  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  congested, 
and  the  sympathy  was  little  better  than  floating  sentiment, 
as  very  few  Highland  people  ever  dream  of  reading  their 
own  poets.     The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  Gaelic  that  has 
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a  vogue  now  is  the  spoken  sermon  and  little  volumes  of 
"  Spiritual  Songs,"  which  are  only  sermons  put  into  bad  verse. 
Of  course  I  am  very  much  enraged  at  this ;  but  I  may  as 
well,  being  a  minnow,  determine  heroically  to  swim  against 
the  tide  as  to  stop  the  strong  current  of  circumstances  that  is 
sweeping  away  everything  that  is  distinctive  and  worthy  of 
admiration  in  the  people.  However,  I  am  not  done  with  the 
business  yet,  and  shall  give  my  adversaries  a  sensible  punch 
or  two  on  the  ribs  before  I  leave  the  stage. 


Bbaemar,  October  4<A. 

Before  leaving  Pitlochry  I  made  an  excursion  of  a  day  and 
half  to  Aberfeldy  and  Taymouth  in  order  to  bid  farewell  to 
various  dear  friends.  First  I  saw  Lady  Breadalbane  at  Tay- 
mouth, quite  disengaged  from  her  shooting  visitors ;  now  she 
had  only  her  lord  and  her  sister,  Lady  Violet  Greville,  and 
Lord  Colin  Campbell,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  to  make 
a  snug  society  round  the  lunch-table ;  and  she  performed  the 
duties  of  the  board  with  that  rare  combination  of  playfulness 
and  good -breeding  and  strong  sense  which  is  so  admirable 
in  her.  Lord  Breadalbane  is  equally  remarkable  for  good 
sense  and  unstudied  simplicity  of  manners.  I  spent  the  even- 
ing with  Principal  Shairp,  who  has  a  beautiful  little  house  in 
a  sheltered  woody  corner  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay  as 
it  wends  with  majestic  quiet  from  Aberfeldy  Bridge.  He  is 
following  my  example  in  respect  of  the  Gaelic,  and  preparing 
for  his  Oxford  hearers  two  lectures  on  Duncan  Ban  and  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  Highlanders  !  So  you  see  we  poor 
Scots  are  pushing  our  way  into  the  high  places  of  culture 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  low  utili- 
tarian cant  of  Shopkeeper  Sandy !  !  I  stayed  at  Aberfeldy 
all  night ;  and  on  Friday  morning  stopped  at  Grandtully  on 
my  way  home,  to  have  a  talk  with  a  poetical  and  Celtical 
village  merchant  called  MacNaughten,  who  collects  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  the  Celtic  Chair,  and  employs  his 
leisure  hours  at  no  less  significant  a  task  than  making  a  new 
metrical  translation  of  Ossian !  I  then  proceeded  on  foot 
down  the  south  bank  of  the  Tay  till  I  came  to  the  Tummel, 
which  I  crossed  in  a  boat,  and  breasting  the  opposite  hill, 
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paid  a  visit  to  Mr  John  Smart  the  artist,  whom  I  found 
working  at  a  landscape,  with  the  bonnie  foaming  Tummel 
in  the  mid-distance  and  Pitlochry  smoking  beyond. 


Dunrobin  Castle,  October  10th. 

.  .  .  The  Duke  is  a  remarkable  man,  tall  and  big,  but  with 
a  careless,  broad  swing  about  him  ;  quite  natural,  easy,  and 
affable  in  his  manner,  with  a  sort  of  careless  indifference, 
however,  that  kills  all  airs  and  allays  all  apprehension.  He  is 
not  at  all  brilliant  in  conversation,  but  has  a  great  amount  of 
good  sense  and  good  humour,  and  has  seen  and  tried  a  great 
number  of  things  in  a  practical  way.  He  is  at  present  en- 
grossed with  gigantic  agricultural  improvements,  with  work- 
ing a  coal-mine,  and  with  manufacturing  bricks  !  He  takes 
me  all  over  his  property  and  lets  me  see  what  is  being  done, 
and  keeps  an  eye  on  all  that  is  going  on.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
he  is  breeding  salmon  on  a  grand  scale,  nursing  the  young  fry 
as  carefully  as  we  do  delicate  children,  and  having  a  nursery 
for  them  that  holds  not  less  than  a  million  of  young  salmon 
in  their  earliest  and  smallest  stage  !  All  this,  as  he  says,  is 
certainly  "  better  than  nothing," — better  than  many  things,  I 
say,  as  dukes  and  other  mortals  go.  The  Duchess  is  amiable 
and  alive  ;  is  frank,  easy,  unaffected,  and  intelligent.  Also,  I 
believe,  she  is  more  than  commonly  religious ;  for  she  enter- 
tained Moody  and  Sankey,  and  when  I  entered  her  sitting- 
room — into  which  the  Duke  took  me — I  saw  the  table  largely 
spread  with  religious  tracts.  .  .  .  There  is  among  the  party  a 
very  pretty  little  Italian — Countess  Caraccioli — with  bright 
golden  hair,  fine  complexion,  auburn  brown  eyes,  full  of 
vivacity.  Her  mother  is  the  Duchess  of  Aspino.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family,  Lady  Florence  Gower,  is  also  very 
comely,  agreeable,  lively,  and  intelligent.  I  took  her  down  to 
dinner  the  first  day,  and  sat  between  her  and  the  Duchess, 
who  said  she  had  heard  highly  of  me  from  the  Argylls,  and 
wished  to  see  what  I  was  made  of  !  Of  the  men  guests,  the 
most  notable,  to  my  fancy,  is  Lord  Walsingham — young, 
handsome,  alert,  one  of  the  best  shots  in  England,  brings 
down  a  deer  every  day,  and  holds  his  own  very  well  in  an 
argument.     Then  there  is  Lord  Grosvenor,  son  of  the  Marquis 
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of  Westminster,  a  prosperous  youth  about  6  feet  10  in  height ! 
and  well  filled  up  otherwise ;  bland  and  agreeable.  We  are 
Presbyterians  here,  with  all  our  grandeur. 

Steamer  "  Ioxa,"  June  15iA,  1875. 

...  It  is  a  glorious  morning,  and  we  are  sailing  slowly  down 
through  the  smoke  and  mist  that  wreath  themselves  every- 
where round  the  skirts  of  the  metropolis  of  iron  and  coal.  I 
expect  we  may  have  a  bit  of  a  toss  crossing  over  to  Tarbert, 
for  the  weather  last  night  was  coarse  and  blasty ;  but  this 
vessel  bestrides  the  waves  as  an  eagle  the  clouds,  and  triumphs 
in  the  turmoil.  Last  night  I  dined  with  Principal  Caird,  in 
his  quaint  academic  corner  in  the  New  College,  looking  out 
on  the  floating  foliage  of  Kelvingrove.  We  discoursed  to- 
gether on  the  prospects  of  the  Glasgow  Greek  Chair.  His 
favourite  candidate  is  Richard  Jebb  of  Cambridge ;  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  in  such  matters  Englishmen  should  have 
the  prescriptions  in  their  favour :  a  hard  case  for  ambitious 
Scottish  scholars,  no  doubt,  but  a  just  judgment  on  us  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  dragged  learning  in  the  dust 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  I  learned  with  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, from  the  eloquent  Principal,  that  an  entrance  examination 
is  at  last  to  be  introduced.  Edinburgh,  of  course,  will  follow 
suit! 

Altnacraig,  July  9th,  1875. 

.  .  .  The  sad  news1  which  your  letter  communicated  was 
almost  expected  by  us.  Poor  George  has  had  rather  a  rough 
time  of  it  in  the  world,  but  he  has  behaved  manfully,  and 
left  an  odour  of  sanctity  behind  him.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  Americans  had  put  such  value  on  his  services 
to  the  Army,  to  Science,  and  to  Freemasonry,  and  estimated 
his  character  so  highly.  No  doubt  he  was  an  honest  worker, 
and  had  a  high  purpose  in  life.  Notices  of  his  career 
appeared  in  most  of  the  American  papers  which  Mrs  Ross 
sent  to  me  and  Jemima.  The  Blackie  name  must  be  now 
pretty  well  known  across  the  water,  as  you  will  see  from 

1  The  death  of  his  younger  brother,  George  Stodart  Blackie,  an  excellent  man 
of  science,  who  served  in  the  North  and  South  American  War.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  General,  Cheetham. 
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the  tremendous  blast  of  applause  contained  in  the  accompany- 
ing trans-Atlantic  puff.  I  have  been  asked  by  several  parties 
to  make  a  run  across  to  America  and  receive  worship  from 
admiring  thousands  ;  but  I  have  no  fancy  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  unless  where  it  springs  up  naturally  at  my  feet,  and 
then  it  would  be  affectation  to  say  that  I  receive  it  with 
modest  satisfaction,  not  pretending  I  am  altogether  unworthy 
of  it,  according  to  the  orthodox  style  of  assumed  humility. 

21  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.,  May  4th. 

My  dear  Love, — Theodore  Martin  dined  here  the  night 
I  arrived,  and  Lyon  Playfair,  and  several  theatrical  swells. 
I  am  to  dine  with  Martin  quietly  on  Sunday,  to  meet  Froude, 
who  is  going  out  again  to  South  Africa.  That  looks  like 
thorough  work.  I  lunched  yesterday  with  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  en  famille,  with  the  blooming  young  lady 
Florence,  and  found  myself  quite  at  home.  The  Duchess 
is  a  slim  light  figure,  full  of  light  motion,  and  quite  easy 
to  deal  with.  She  goes  regularly  once  a  day  to  Moody  and 
Sankey ;  and  she  is  going  to  take  me  with  her  next  week 
some  day  to  her  private  box,  for  the  Opera  House  has 
been  sanctified  into  a  Conventicle !  There  is  to  be  a  great 
Gaelic  meeting  on  the  19th,  with  Lord  Huntly  in  the  chair, 
that  ought  to  produce  some  hundreds.1  I  have  been  much 
occupied  with  that  wretched  Dobell  business,  which  I  now  see 
seriously  will  come  to  nothing.  A  biography  of  D.  I  could 
have  written  perhaps  better  than  Nichol,  but  a  critical 
appreciation,  I  fear,  is  impossible.  His  principles  of  art  are, 
according  to  my  judgment,  essentially  false :  nature  and 
simplicity  and  ease  are  lost  sight  of  in  an  overstrained 
energy,  an  unchastened  luxuriance  and  unsubstantial  subtlety, 
and  a  hot-spurred  striving  after  originality.  My  conclusion  is 
that  I  must  write  to  Miss  Jolly  that  either  I  must  speak 
the  truth  and  offend  the  worshipping  widow,  or  print  lies 
and  prostitute  my  own  intellect.  Women  never  will  under- 
stand that  criticism  must  be  cool  or  it  is  no  criticism  at 
all.   .   .  . 

I  followed  Podler's  advice  and  took  Archer  with  me  to  hear 

1  For  the  Celtic  Chair. 
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Parker,  a  great  Congregational  preacher  at  Holborn  Viaduct. 
He  is  really  a  power — weight,  breadth,  and  sense,  with  passion 
and  dramatic  variety ! — far  above  anything  that  we  have  in 
Edinburgh.    .   .    . 

21  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.,  May  1th. 

My  dear  Love, — There  has  been  such  a  flood  of  over- 
whelming letters  since  I  came  here  that  any  personal  feeling 
is  choked,  and  domestic  affection  altogether  strangled.  The 
Dobell  business  has  been  my  main  trouble,  and  I  have  now 
thrown  it  overboard  for  ever.  To  get  up  an  amiable  affected 
admiration  for  works  against  which  my  whole  nature  leads 
me  to  protest  is  impossible  with  me.  I  lost  three  days  in 
an  attempt  to  get  a  favourable  point  of  view  of  these  two 
volumes,  and  find  it  impossible.  Dobell's  poems,  according 
to  my  feeling,  are  wrong  systematically  and  right  accidentally. 
So  it  must  remain.  I  will  not  be  bribed  by  tears  or  smiles, 
or  any  other  female  artillery,  into  writing  a  lie.  ...  I 
have  been  rushing  headlong  through  this  Babylon,  and  yet 
I  admire  it  above  measure.  Such  a  confounding  vastness, 
and  yet  such  a  manageable  order  !  To  soothe  myself  I  had  a 
nice  tete-a-tete  with  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  in  their 
beautiful  leafy  embowered  greenery.  I  am  to  dine  there 
on  the  26th,  and  the  Duke  spontaneously  offered  to  speak 
to  the  Queen1  now  about  the  Celtic  Chair.   .    .   . 


Woodend  Cottage,  Witley,  Surrey,  May  \§th. 

My  Dear, — £100  to-day  for  the  Celtic  Chair  from  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  I  am  gathering  fruit  from  all  kinds 
of  bushes,  and  not  merely  from  thistles  ! 2  Don't  imagine  that 
I  am  ever  dissatisfied.  We  cannot  always  be  reaping.  We 
must  sow  seed  sometimes,  and  "  they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 

1  On  June  6th  he  wrote  to  Principal  Donaldson  :  "  The  Queen  has  subscribed 
£200  to  the  Celtic  Chair,  and  Professor  Blackie  is  going  to  appear  at  Oxford — like 
Satan  among  the  sons  of  God — as  a  lecturer  on  Gaelic.  What  6ay  you  to  that  ? 
My  opinion  is  that  Blackie  is  either  a  very  clever  fellow  or  a  very  lucky  dog, 
or  both." 

-  The  following  letter  to  Principal  Donaldson  is  characteristic  :  "The  Celtic 
Chair  is  getting  on  swimmingly.     Of  course  you  cannot  escape.     No  doubt  you 

Q 
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21  Phillimore  Gardens,  June  Zrd. 

Fairest  Being, — After  lunch  yesterday  I  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  the  Duchess  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin,  in  that  most  beautiful  place  called 
Argyll  Lodge.  The  Duchess  was  beaming  with  benevolence, 
and  the  Duke  opened  fire  shortly  by  reading  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  expressing  her  high  approbation  of  the  Celtic 
Chair.  Her  exact  contribution  will  be  announced  formally 
by-and-by. 

21  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.,  May  12th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  taken  to  reading  Gaelic  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  bed  before  breakfast,  and  this,  persistently  done, 
is  producing  fruit.  I  saw  John  Bright  yesterday.  ...  I 
dined  with  an  old  friend,  W.  E.  Forster,  now  an  M.P.,  and  a 
shrewd  statesman.  He  is  very  easy,  and  well  weathered  and 
ruddy,  like  a  Scotch  farmer  rather  than  an  English  gentle- 
man. Lord  Emley  took  down  the  lady,  a  Jesuit  in  religion, 
but  otherwise  extremely  sensible,  intelligent,  and  agreeable. 
There  will  always  be  one  corner  in  a  wise  man's  brain  for 
folly,  and  love  or  religion  is  likely  to  have  something  to  do  in 
filling  it  up.  When  I  got  home  I  wrote  in  my  day-book, 
"  My  right  hand  I  give  to  Protestantism,  my  left  to  Romanism, 
and  my  heart  to  both,  but  my  head  I  keep  to  myself ! " 


Oxford,  June  8th. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  have  taken  Oxford  by  storm,  and  with- 
out bloodshed  ! — thanks  to  mother  Nature,  good  kind  god- 
dess that  she  is,  who  never  brought  me  into  a  scrape  yet 
without  bringing  me  out  of   it   triumphantly.      At  11.30  I 

are  a  Celt,  as  Donaldson  is  only  a  lowland  translation  of  MacDonald.     I  expect 

from  you — 

£10  in  respect  of  Philology  ! 
£10  in  respect  of  Blackie  ! 
£5  in  respect  of  Gaelic  ! 

£25  in  all. 
Of  course  you  will  not  tell  your  wife  !  !  !     Wives  are  terrible  creatures,  sworn 
enemies  of  all  public  generosities ;  with  them  all  must  go  into  the  meal  barrel 
or  into  the  cradle.     Peach  not  to  the  wife,  I  say,  and  again  I  say  The  Wife. " 
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marched  forth  with  our  tall  friend  Omond,  now  a  Fellow  of  St 
John's,  to  the  new  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  at  twelve 
exactly  we  entered  the  lecture-room,  which  was  quite  full  of 
Dons  and  ladies,  the  grave  and  the  beautiful  gracefully 
blended.  I  made  a  proper  apology  for  lecturing  before  such 
a  distinguished  audience,  and  commenced  my  philologic  fire 
without  further  ceremony.  The  audience  was  most  sympa- 
thetic and  attentive,  and  I  concluded,  after  an  hour's  talking, 
by  reciting  two  of  my  own  poetical  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  poets,  which  met  with  responsive  rounds  of  pedestrian 
applause,  even  from  the  tall,  majestic,  and  grave  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  who  was  sitting  exactly  before  me.  When  I  sat 
down,  billows  of  approbation  closed  over  me,  and  the  Marquis 
stood  up  to  pronounce  the  triumphant  eulogy  of  the  Pro.  ! ! 
After  lecture  I  went  with  Dr  Acland  to  lunch  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Argyll  and  the  Royal  Family,  who  were  living 
in  his  house.  I  sat  between  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Prince  Leopold,  both  quite  pleasant  and  agreeable  young  men. 
From  the  open  window  of  the  luncheon-room  we  walked  into 
a  garden  of  such  luxurious  greenery  as  England  alone  can 
show,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Princess  and  Mrs  Acland 
and  the  Princes  and  Argyll  ladies  were  sitting  at  tea  under  a 
bower,  through  which  the  bright  sun  shot  the  most  delicate 
glances  of  fresh  radiance.  I  sat  beside  the  Princess  Louise, 
whom  I  love  much ;  she  is  so  frank  and  unaffected,  and  so 
tastefully  but  plainly  adorned.  While  discussing  the  tea, 
some  talk  arose  about  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  which  I 
settled  by  singing  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  to  a  well-known 
Scottish  tune.  .  .  .  To-night  we  are  to  go — Archer  and  I  and 
Stuckey — to  an  evening  party  at  the  Aclands,  where  we  shall 
rub  shoulders  with  Royalty  again,  and  feel  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  pull  down  the  Established  Church  or  to  dethrone  the 
Queen ! ! 

The  lunch  at  Willis's  Rooms  yesterday  went  off  splendidly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  bring  in  at  least  £1000.  On 
Saturday  last  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  when  I  made 
a  particular  acquaintance  with  Mrs  or  Lady  ?  Davenport,  one 
of  the  many  nice  sisters  of  John  Campbell  of  Islay.  Kiss 
yourself  and  the  other  kissables  under  your  hospitable  roof, 
and  believe  me  ever. 
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21  Phillimore  Gardens,  June  9th. 

Dearly  Beloved, — Since  I  wrote  my  last  the  time  was 
spent  most  agreeably  at  Oxford.  In  the  evening  we  went 
again  to  Dr  Acland's,  and  spent  a  most  agreeable  time.  He 
and  every  other  body  are  quite  enraptured  with  my  transla- 
tions from  the  Gaelic  poets.  I  must  get  the  book  nicely  into 
shape  during  the  summer  months.  .  .  .  When  we  were  sitting 
after  dinner,  who  came  in  but  Ruskin,  and  we  embraced 
publicly !  The  man  is  overflowing  with  goodness,  but  fond 
of  asserting  extreme  and  one-sided  opinions.  I  love  him.  .  .  . 
This  morning  we  saw  the  commemoration  ceremony  of  dubbing 
celebrities  with  D.C.L.  (devilish  clever  lad  !)  and  spouting  the 
most  execrable  Latin.  They  are  not  a  whit  reformed.  We 
then  lunched  at  Brasenose  with  troops  of  finely-dressed  ladies, 
and  feasted  rarely  on  cold  salmon,  lobster  salad,  cold  ham, 
and  hock !  Luxurious  lads  indeed  these  scholars  are,  and 
not  at  all  given  to  the  ascetic  practices  of  some  early 
Christians !  Greet  all  the  saints  in  the  church  of  Alt-na- 
craig  with  an  holy  kiss,  and  believe  me  ever  your  faithful 
Pro. 

16  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh, 
June  12th. 

My  very  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  Oxford  has  widened  her  jacket 
considerably  since  I  first  knew  it ;  has  been  forced,  indeed, 
like  Noah's  Ark,  to  admit  all  sorts  of  beasts,  clean  and 
unclean,  being,  as  '  The  Daily  News '  has  it,  ethereal  enough 
to  admit  Mr  Ruskin  and  Scotch  enough  to  tolerate  Professor 
Blackie ! 

I  never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  trespassing  on  your 
capital,1  but  if  you  should  spontaneously  give  birth  to  the 
splendid  idea  of  following  the  Queen's  female  example  in  the 
matter  of  the  Gaelic  Chair,  I  am  not  the  man  who  should  wish 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  such  a  noble  ambition. 
— Ever  your  faithful  Pro. 

July  10th. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  half-way  between  Inverness 
and  Glen  Urquhart,   where  we  shall  arrive  before  nine  and 

1  Mrs  Blackie  contributed  anonymously  a  large  sum  to  the  fund. 
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take  breakfast  with  Major  Grant,  a  ruddy-faced  soldier,  full 
of  vigour  and  heartiness,  and  a  good  Celt,  as  you  regularly 
find  that  all  the  best-hearted  and  most  manly  men  in  the 
Highlands  are  those  who  have  the  kindest  side  to  the 
traditions,  character,  and  language  of  their  fathers.  Mr 
Jolly  is  to  visit  a  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  we  are  to  drive 
about  the  country  tasting  all  the  pleasure  and  having  no 
touch  of  the  pain.  Of  the  Inverness  drama  two  acts  are 
finished.  The  meeting  of  the  Ossianic  Society  was  a  bumper 
affair,  and  the  speeches,  singing,  dancing  elements  of  the 
entertainment  went  off  in  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory,  though 
not  remarkably  brilliant,  style.  I  got  off  with  "  an  address  " 
of  twenty  minutes,  which  I  never  like  so  well  as  a  regular 
lecture ;  if  you  are  short  you  disappoint  expectations,  if  you 
are  long  you  make  yourself  a  monopolist  in  a  free  market ; 
so  between  the  two  you  never  know  where  to  plant  yourself. 
Fraser  Mackintosh  was  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  took 
dinner  at  4  p.m.  with  the  big  sheep  lairds,  the  wool-buyers 
and  wool-brokers,  and  a  whole  pot  of  people  of  a  very  different 
complexion  from  the  Pro. ;  but  contrast  is  stimulating  and 
variety  agreeable.  Fraser  Mackintosh  was  again  in  the  chair, 
next  to  him  Lochiel,  and  next  the  Pro.  It  is  a  very  laudable 
sort  of  dinner,  being  non-political.  Lochiel  spoke  excellently, 
and  the  Pro.,  as  usual,  was  "  characteristic."  Of  money  I 
heard  nothing ;  only  a  drunken  schoolmaster  promised  me  £5 
for  the  Celtic  Chair !  Some  of  the  sheep-farmers  were  hand- 
some fellows,  and  showed  us  grandly  and  sadly  what  a  race 
we  have  lost  in  banishing  our  brave  Highlanders.  In  the 
evening  we  had  most  interesting  readings  from  Blake,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  wonderful  genius,  and  was  to  me  a 
discovery. 

Ord,  Skye. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  Hitherto  in  my  wanderings  in  these 
wild  regions  nothing  disagreeable  has  occurred,  only  a  certain 
obtrusive  amount  of  attention,  respect,  and  worship,  which 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  the  everlasting  question  of  too- 
much-ness ;  half  an  inch  of  butter  on  the  bread  is  delightful, 
but  a  whole  inch  revives  the  wish  for  a  dry  crust.  .  .  . 

My  chief  pleasure  is  Mr  Jolly,  who  is  a  rare  combination  of 
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various  functions  of  an  alert  and  bright  vitality.     He  is  just 
the  man  for  his  post ! 

Newton,  North  Unst,  July  19iA. 

My  dear  Love, —  .  .  .  My  greatest  delight  since  I  wrote 
my  last  has  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  made  with 
MacDonald  of  Skeabost.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  live 
with  a  distinctly  pronounced  purpose  and  a  manly  power  of 
carrying  it  out ;  there  is  a  freshness,  a  heartiness,  a  directness, 
and  a  business-like  character  and  vigour  about  all  he  does 
which  is  truly  inspiriting.  His  particular  purpose  in  life, 
like  that  of  his  stout  uncle  of  Grishornish,  is  to  improve  land 
by  wisely  seeking — not  by  heartlessly  banishing — men.1  He 
explained  to  me  all  his  system  and  improvements,  and  opened 
fertile  glimpses  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  Highland 
clearances.  The  lecture  at  Portree  went  off  with  all  the 
honours.  After  it  was  over  we  had  six  miles  to  drive  to 
Skeabost,  in  an  ugly  part  of  Skye,  half-way  to  Grishornish, 
but  the  want  of  great  natural  beauty  and  the  situation  has 
only  proved  a  spur  to  MacDonald  to  gain  for  art  some  glorious 
triumph,  which  otherwise  had  been  impossible, — another 
instance  of  my  favourite  doctrine  that  the  highest  good  is 
possible  only  through  evil,  and  that  evil  exists  always  and 
everywhere  for  the  purpose  of  being  overcome.  An  easy 
virtue  is  not  virtue  at  all,  and  a  paradise  without  labour  is  a 
paradise  of  fools. 

1  The  following  letter  to  Lady  Middleton  expresses  succinctly  Professor 
Blackie's  views  on  the  state  of  the  Highlands  :  "  The  state  of  the  Highlands  is 
a  difficult  problem.  No  sweeping  condemnation  and  no  despotising  crotchet  can 
enable  us  to  cast  a  glance  of  intelligent  sympathy  into  a  partly  dislocation,  partly 
decrepitude  of  this  kind.  The  people  are  much  to  be  pitied,  deserted  as  they 
were  in  the  first  place  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  then  flung  into  the  arms  of  an 
energetic  plutocracy  believing  firmly  in  the  doctrine  that  cash  payment  and  not 
mutual  love  and  esteem  is  the  only  bond  that  may  bind  man  to  man,  in  these 
modern  times,  and  in  this  commercial  country.  As  for  the  aristocracy,  there 
are  good  and  bad  among  them,  as  among  all  classes.  Some  care  not  a  straw  for 
the  people,  and  some  care  too  well,  as  your  father-in-law  seems  to  have  done. 
These  people  demand  faithful  personal  superintendence,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
social  responsibility,  and  when  a  wise  insight  has  been  obtained,  and  a  high 
inspiration  to  start  with,  a  well-calculated  mixture  of  kindness  and  firmness  is 
the  only  spirit  in  which  such  superintendence  can  be  conducted  so  as  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. " 
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Milton,  S.  Uist,  July  28th. 

Fairest  Being, — This  is  the  place  where  Flora  MacDonald 
was  born,  and  we  are  just  returned  from  visiting  the  ruins  of 
her  cottage,  all  grown  over  with  nettles  and  dock  and  rank 
grass.  Enclosed  is  some  grey  lichen  and  forget-me-not  from 
the  inside  of  the  ruins.  I  took  off  my  hat  and  kissed  the  large 
grey  stone  at  the  door  of  the  house.   .   .   . 


Loch  Baa,  Salem,  Mcll, 
August  10th,  1876. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  Since  I  came  here  I  have  been 
busy  in  a  strange  way.  The  wall  of  this  unique  establishment 
inside  is  all  scrawled  over  with  curious  significant  sketches  by 
John  Campbell,  Lord  Colin,  and  Lord  Archibald ;  also  the 
Princess  has  tried  her  artistic  hand,  and  immortalised  John 
Campbell  in  full  length  on  the  wall  at  the  left  side  of  the  fire- 
place. There  is  a  blank  on  the  right,  which,  as  soon  as  I 
came  in,  the  quick  eye  of  J.  F.  Campbell  pounced  on  as  a 
convenient  niche  for  immortalising  me.  So  down  he  sat,  with 
me  before  him,  and  I  am  done  off  already  on  a  sheet  of  brown 
packing  paper,  to  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  wall ! 


Steamship  "Chevalier,"  Sept.  22,  1876. 

I  wrote  last,  I  think,  from  Inverawe.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  church  with  the  family, — the  sermon  very  like 
cold  pottage  diluted  with  cold  water.  After  lunch  I  walked 
to  the  old  ecclesiastic  settlement  of  Ardchattan  and  saw  the 
venerable  ruins  of  the  old  Priory,  with  the  slabs  of  apostolic 
men — disciples  of  Columba — who  had  wandered  from  Iona  to 
spread  Gospel  light  and  comfort  in  these  wild  parts.  ...  In 
the  manse  is  lodged  for  the  summer  Campbell  Fraser,  with  all 
his  lusty  family,  renewing  daily  with  sweet  satisfaction  the 
haunts  of  his  boyhood  and  the  very  corner  of  the  room  whence 
he  first  crept  into  this  lightsome  world  !  The  young  people 
are  healthy  and  happy. 
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Balmakill,  Clachan,  Argyllshikk, 
Sept.  26th. 

Mr  DEAR  Oke, — All  things  go  smoothly  here.  Mackirmon x 
is  a  most  excellent,  alert,  agile,  cheerful,  active,  intelligent, 
pious  fellow,  and  his  wife  blithe  and  sensible — healthy  nourish- 
ment for  soul  and  body.  My  host  is  a  model  resident  pro- 
prietor, and  altogether  orthodox  in  his  views  and  conduct 
about  the  peasantry.  To-day  I  took  an  hour  in  bed  before 
breakfast  at  Robert  Buchanan's  'Land  of  Lome,'  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  and  much  delighted  by  his  chapter  on 
"  Duncan  Ban,"  and  his  contrasted  comparison  between  him 
and  Burns,  which  is  out  of  sight  the  best  thing  I  have  read 
about  the  dark  side  of  Burns.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to-day,  and  ending  pleasantly  with  some  playful  refer- 
ence to  the  three  great  R.  B.  poets, — Robert  Burns,  Robert 
Browning,  and  Robert  Buchanan. 

At  Islay  we  visited  Ramsay  of  Kildalton,  a  man  of  large 
intelligence  and  practical  good-sense.  He  bought  the  best 
half  of  the  property  that  once  belonged  to  Campbell  of  Islay, 
one  of  those  grand  Highland  lairds  who  lived  like  kings  in 
order  that  they  might  die  beggars  and  leave  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers  to  a  stranger.  However,  if  they  did  harm  in  all 
such  cases  to  themselves  or  family,  they  not  seldom  did  good 
to  the  people,  for  the  new  owners  brought  in  both  money  and 
intelligence  into  the  old  land,  and  set  work  agoing  among  a 
stagnant  and  sleeping  generation,  at  a  pace  undreamt  of  before. 
Mr  Ramsay  is  one  of  these,  a  man  of  robust  sense  and  great 
sagacity.  We  visited  one  or  two  interesting  places  on  the 
island,  including  the  famous  distillery  of  Lagavulin,  owned  by 
a  Mr  Mackie,  near  to  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  old  castle  of 
Dunevaig.  We  of  course  had  to  do  honour  to  the  noted  still, 
and  felt  none  the  worse,  but  all  the  better. 

Mackinnon  is  giving  me  £200  for  the  Celtic  Chair ! 
Bravo !  I  wrote  to-day  to  Lord  Crawford  acknowledging 
in  a  worthy  style  the  chivalrous  spirit  displayed  in  his 
munificent  donation. 

1  Sir  William  Mackinnon. 
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Alexandria,1  Feb.  6tA. 

...  I  threw  off  a  whole  host  of  these  scorpions,  donkey- 
boys  and  dragomen,  determined  as  they  were  to  find  me  a 
regular  John  Bull  of  the  double  genus ;  but  I  soon  made  them 
understand  that  I  had  a  will  of  my  own,  and  was  determined 
to  walk  the  streets  without  an  official  and  officious  person  to 
guide  me  by  the  nose.  ...  No  doubt  these  are  ugly  enough 
specimens  of  low  humanity,  but  they  are  wonderfully  alive ; 
and  their  very  wildness  pleases  one,  because  it  is  so  natural. 
I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  life  is  a  great  blessing,  and  the 
lowest  types  of  humanity  here  seem  to  enjoy  their  existence 
more  than  the  same  types  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh. 

Cairo,  Feb.  10th. 

.  .  .  O  John  Bull !  John  Bull !  verily  thou  hast  achieved 
mighty  things.  The  Greeks  conquered  Rome  by  learning,  and 
thou  hast  conquered  the  world  by  travelling  and  by  cash ! 
Occupanda  est  JEgyptus.  Egypt  is  already  thine.  The  inn- 
keepers and  the  bankers  and  the  steamboat  proprietors  are 
already  thine.  Dividenda  est  Turcia  —  Occupanda  est 
JEgyptus.  Do  it  bravely,  don't  be  over-conscientious ;  poli- 
ticians should  do  things  grandly, — sunt  superior  sua  jura  : 
the  gods  are  not  governed  by  the  narrow  morality  that  be- 
longs to  weak  mortals.   .    .   . 

The  necropolis  of  Memphis  is  really  a  Titanic  spectacle. 
Verily  they  have  built  for  themselves  everlasting  houses,  and 
if  immortality  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  these  mummified 
dignities  have  assured  themselves  of  it  here.  The  sea  covers 
the  dead  to  devour  them  ;  the  sand  to  protect  them.  They 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  doing  the  biggest  things  in  the 
way  of  monumental  architecture  that  can  be  conceived;  and 
the  strange  procession  of  human  and  divine  figures  on  the 
pure  white  walls,  so  clear,  so  pure,  and  so  sharp,  all  like 
an  affair  of  yesterday,  with  Abraham  and  Joseph  and  Jacob 
starting  up  before  you,  bowing  before  the  mitred  Pharaoh 
of  the  black  fat  land. 

1  Most  of  the  letters  from  Egypt  are  taken  up  with  long  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  arclucological  investigations.    This  accounts  for  the  shortness  of  the  extracts. 
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Luxor, 


Having  had  enough  of  tombs  yesterday,  I  got  myself 
planted  in  a  palm-grove,  under  the  shelter  of  a  mud  dyke, 
softly  seated  on  the  white  mealy  sand,  and  there  I  sat  and 
read  and  looked,  and  began  to  taste  something  of  the  beauty 
of  this  landscape,  which  consists  principally  in  the  serene  liquid 
clearness  of  the  bright  and  broad  blue  sky,  as  you  see  it  through 
the  inter-spaces  of  the  waving  plumes  of  the  palm-trees.  Of 
course  I  need  not  tell  you,  however,  that  I  much  prefer  the 
fragrant  thymy  bank  beside  a  bickering  burn  and  an  old 
pine  forest  in  my  own  country,  to  all  the  brightness  and 
dryness  of  this  paradise  of  monotony.  In  the  evening  we 
have  glorious  sunsets,  with  mild  yellow-green  radiance  such 
as  we  knew  at  Oban,  and  a  rich  orange  glow,  before  which  the 
palm-trees  form  tasteful  groups.  Generally  the  landscape  is 
poor,  and  like  the  tombs  and  the  Pyramids,  can  only  repeat 
themselves  with  a  far-stretching  sameness;  but  rarely  the 
white  limestone  cliffs  form  a  wall  close  to  the  water,  but 
generally  they  recede  from  the  river  some  two,  three,  or  half- 
dozen  miles,  and  bar  the  horizon  with  long  lines  of  white 
barrenness  that  require  a  lovely  sunset  reflected  to  give  them  a 
tincture  of  mellowness.  Now  and  then  a  village  with  some 
touch  of  picturesqueness  peeps  through  lines  of  palm-trees 
and  clumps  of  prickly  acacia,  with  a  minaret  or  two  a  little 
more  graceful  than  usual,  and  a  round  white  dome,  the  tomb 
of  some  sheikh  of  local  notoriety ;  but  generally  what  they 
call  a  village  or  town  looks  like  rows  of  colossal  brown  boxes 
with  holes  in  them — close  imitations,  one  would  think,  of  the 
cave-dwellings  of  the  troglodytes  of  the  Red  Sea  of  whom 
geographers  tell  us. 

...  I  have  not  yet  begun  thoroughly  to  enjoy  myself  in 
this  strange  region.  I  am  afraid  the  Orient  and  the  Oriental 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  from  Buddha  to  Mahomet,  suit 
me  not,  and  when  I  travel  back  to  Isis  and  Osiris  I  can 
discern  no  doubt  something  both  mysterious  and  grand ;  but 
the  mystery,  as  in  the  case  of  Popery,  is  apt  to  caricature 
itself  into  the  ridiculous,  and  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the 
monument  is  coupled  everywhere  with  poverty  of  conception, 
extravagance   of  execution,   and   formal   fixation   of    a   few 
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hereditary  types.  I  must  be  fain  to  content  myself  with 
what,  indeed,  was  my  object  in  coming  here, — not  intellectual 
elevation  or  imaginative  enjoyment,  but  only  planting  firmly 
the  roots  of  topographical  and  historical  fact.  It  may  after- 
wards grow  into  some  form  of  pleasantness  or  beauty,  or  at 
least  help  the  growth  of  something  pleasant  and  beautiful  in 
matters  properly  mine. 

On  the  domestic  side  I  have  had  much  kindness  from  the 
splendid  man  John  Campbell  of  Islay,  who  has  shown  me 
every  kind  of  consideration  and  much  hospitality.  .   .   . 

On  the  Nile,  March  2,  1878. 

.  .  .  Generally  the  disagreeables  here  are  not  a  few,  even  in 
a  universal  atmosphere  of  Paradisian  brightness,  and  I  shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  type  of  puerility,  servility,  false- 
hood, and  flattering  which  centuries  of  despotism  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  country.  Here  government  does  not  mean 
the  reign  of  righteousness,  but  merely  legalised  and  enthroned 
power.  However,  if  enjoyment  without  God  be  impossible, 
there  is  always  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  instruction. 
On  the  walls  of  these  gigantic  old  structures  we  spell  out 
piece  by  piece  the  significant  march  of  centuries,  and  I  am 
gradually  constructing  the  strange  procession  of  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  history  with  a  root  of  reality  and  a  line  of 
vitality  that  would  have  been  impossible  at  home.  .  .  . 

I  think  contrast  is  the  strangest  thing  here.  Looking 
down  on  the  majestic  colonnades  of  Edfou  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  wretched  conglomeration  of  mud  huts  called  a 
town,  what  a  contrast ! — such  rude  nature  alongside  of  such 
artistic  magnificence !  One  is  apt  to  be  sorrowful  at  such  a 
spectacle,  but  philosophy  forbids.  Rise  and  fall,  growth  and 
decay,  belong  to  the  essential  nature  of  all  things. 

On  the  Nile,  Abu  Sunbel. 

.  .  .  The  large  colossal  figures  before  the  rock  temple  look 
the  changes  of  Time  in  the  face  with  a  calm  mild  serenity  of 
expression  which  may  be  equalled  in  beauty  by  benevolent 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  can  never  be  reached 
by  any  mortal  in  the  infusion  of  the  divine  strength  and 
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stability  which  it  conveys.  .  .  .  One  can  imagine  the  effect  on 
the  spectator  when  he  beholds  for  the  first  time  these  great 
witnesses  of  the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs  looking  down  on  the 
full  flood  of  the  old  beneficent  river  from  the  waters  of  which 
Moses  was  drawn. 

Top  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
29th  March,  11.30  a.m. 

Here  is  a  greeting  for  you  from  the  peak  from  which  sixty 
centuries  look  down.  Cherish  the  sacred  memory  of  Cheops. 
— Your  faithful  Pro. 

Cairo. 

.  .  .  The  Khedive  seems  to  spend  his  money  foolishly  in 
the  erection  of  infinite  palaces,  and  the  people  draw  out  un- 
manly existences  in  a  state  of  mild  and  infantile  servility. 
The  town  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  John  Bull,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  natural  in- 
herited ruin  and  artificial  imported  splendour.  A  city  full  of 
picturesque  talkers  and  crude  aspirations.  .  .  . 

Cairo,  April  11th,  1878. 

Fairest  Being, — This  is  my  penultimate  day  in  the  land 
of  mummies,  crocodiles,  and  drifting  sands,  rags,  ruins, 
beggary,  and  simooms.  ...  I  am  lunching  with  the  Vivians, 
our  Ambassador1  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  me,  and  are  both  worthy  of  forming  more  close 
human  bonds.  The  Ambassador  or  Consul,  whatever  he  may 
be  called,  is  a  Cornish  man,  and  his  lady  a  Scot  belonging  to 
the  Duff  clan,  both  full  of  blandness  and  intelligence  in  the 
best  English  style.  They  insisted  on  my  going  to  the 
Khedive's  ball.  I  was  introduced  to  his  Highness  the 
Khedive.  ...  If  he  were  to  ask  my  advice,  I  would  say, 
"  Sell  two-thirds  of  your  palaces  and  pay  your  creditors,  and 
then  I  will  say  that  you  are  an  honest  man."  Mrs  Vivian  is 
a  delightful  creature,  quite  a  beauty,  with  a  fine  lady-like 
grace,  combined  with  a  certain,  almost  girlish,  simplicity, 
thoroughly  sweet -blooded,  pure,  and  altogether   unaffected. 

1  Mr  Hussey.  afterwards,  Lord  Vivian. 
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In  the  furnishing  of  her  house  she  is  quite  equal  to  you. 
She  is  quite  in  your  style,  and  though  not  so  irresistible  as 
Alma  Breadalbane,  nevertheless  very  attractive,  and  will  sail 
into  your  heart  pleasantly,  like  sweet  music  into  the  ear. 
Another  very  nice  person  here  is  Mr  Gerald  Fitzgerald,1  an 
Irishman,  long  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  now  here  with 
Mr  Romanie  on  a  commission  from  the  British  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Khedive's  affairs.  He  is  full  of 
vigour,  cheerfulness,  ready  wit,  and  intelligence,  and  we  struck 
out  a  close  friendship  almost  in  a  moment.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  most  exquisite  taste.  So  you  see  what  joy  it  is  to  mix 
with  such  charming  people,  after  two  months'  kicking  about 
amid  dust  and  decay  and  moral  decrepitude.  There  is  no 
nourishment  in  mummies ;  even  Italian  art  with  all  its  charms 
does  not  speak  enough  to  a  man's  heart.  The  only  real  divine 
thing  is  Life.  Living  beautiful  Nature  satisfies  all  my  desires  ; 
nothing  less.  As  for  mummies  and  tombs,  I  say,  let  the  dead 
hold  converse  with  the  dead ;  they  having  nothing  to  say  that 
interests  me  to  hear.  A  living  beggar  boy — though  I  hate 
beggars — is  better  than  a  buried  king.  0  Cheops  !  O  Cheops  ! 
I  would  not  give  one  smile  of  Mrs  Vivian  for  all  your  pyramid. 
Vanitas  vanitatum. 

The  evening  before  yesterday,  as  I  was  sitting  after  dinner 
in  the  languid  state  of  semi-soporific  vitality,  who  should 
come  in,  in  her  usual  broad-smiling  fashion,  but  Jeannie 
Morison,2  who  of  course  stimulated  me  by  her  presence 
with  a  show  of  patriotic  hilarity  not  easily  excited  in  this 
atmosphere. 

Dr  Appleton  is  going  with  me  to  Palermo. 

24  Hill  St.,  Edinburgh. 

My  dear  Ore, —  .  .  .  Netty  Stodart  came  in  this  morning 
on  some  female  business.  She  delighted  my  eyes  with  that 
spectacle  of  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  which  she  so  gracefully 
embodies.  If  you  feel  decidedly  improving,  surely  you  should 
not  change  quarters  so  soon.  The  main  consideration  in  all 
things  is  your  own  improvement  in  health,  and  you  must  let 

1  Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald. 

2  Mrs  Miller  Morison,  the  poetess. 
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no  wretched  self-denial  or  faithless  apprehensions  interfere 
with  that.  I  saw  the  Major.  He  is  a  fine  manly  fellow,  but 
should  live  in  a  larger  sphere;  he  is  an  oak  planted  in  a 
flower -pot,  and,  with  very  mild  saintly  consideration,  not 
breaking  the  pot. 

I  called  on  Noel  Paton  and  had  a  delightful  half -hour  with 
him.  I  lunched  out  yesterday.  .  .  .  Coggie  Ferrier  was  there, 
with  whom  I  entered  into  various  serious  conversations  about 
Episcopalian  and  other  Churches.     She  said  she  could  stand 

St no  longer,  its  monotony  and  mechanical  routine  and 

general  ditch-water  dullness  were  too  intolerable.  She  looked 
healthy  and  cheerful  and  very  lovable,  so  I  hope  you  will  take 
her  under  you  wing  some  summer,  as  you  always  know  how 
to  cherish  good  specimens  of  your  own  sex.  In  the  evening  I 
looked  in  on  Walter  Smith.  He  has  been  launching  thunder- 
bolts again  on  the  heads  of  those  Banking  swindlers,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  see,  from  to-day's  paper,  are  all  safely  lodged  in 
the  police  office.  For  our  Justice  is  equal,  and  red-handed 
offenders  in  high  places  are  not  allowed  to  escape. 


London,  April  24th. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  free  at  last  from  the  four  B's 
— business,  bothers,  blether,  and  beggary — with  not  a  scratch 
of  inconvenience  or  a  touch  of  discomfort  the  whole  way ;  as, 
indeed,  travelling  now  to  a  busy  man  is  a  sort  of  retirement 
from  the  world,  as  effective  as  any  rock-cave  in  which  a 
Nilotic  or  Italian  Antonio  ever  immersed  himself.  My  only 
companion  all  the  way  was  a  quiet  weakly  man  with  a 
sick  stomach,  who  sat  all  the  time  and  munched  at  a  little 
packet  of  biscuits,  but  never  smiled  and  never  went  out  to 
feast  his  nose  with  the  fragrance  of  ox-tail  soup  and  roast 
beef.  I  accordingly  had  ample  leisure  to  commune  with  my 
own  heart  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  and  be  still ;  and  still 
certainly  I  was,  and  rather  stupid,  in  wading  through  the 
mysteries  of  wages,  rent,  profits,  and  other  matters  quite 
excentric  to  the  usual  orbit  of  my  imaginations.  However, 
the  time  passed  without  yawning;  and  I  studied  certainly 
about  three  times  as  much  as  I  could  have  done  in  the 
extremely  accessible  place  called  my  study. 
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This  morning  the  day  was  in  the  hands  of  chance,  with  a 
slight  balance  from  the  touch  of  choice.  So  I  went  down  to 
the  river-side  and  enjoyed  the  noblest  of  all  city  views,  from 
St  Paul's  to  Westminster.  I  then  set  out  and  saw  Donald 
Macleod,  looking  extremely  large  and  jolly,  and  the  editor  of 
the  '  Contemporary,'  in  his  usual  quiet  humour,  not  abound- 
ing in  any  emphatic  enunciations.  He  wants  me  to  take  up 
German  themes,  in  which  I  am  mighty ;  but  new  trials  and 
difficulties  are  more  inviting  to  me.  Then,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  trundled  back  to  Westminster  and  began  wander- 
ing through  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
state  W.  E.  Forster  laid  hold  of  me  and  introduced  me  to  a 
Committee -room,  where  Tyndall  was  to  hold  forth  on  the 
Electric  Light.  Myself  and  the  great  deifier  of  matter  at 
once  greeted  each  other  in  a  most  fraternal  way.  He  said 
something  about  matter.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  in  matter  at 
all ;  I  believed  only  in  "  divine  forces."  To  which  doctrine  he 
said  he  had  no  objection,  provided  I  would  not  assert  it  as  a 
dogma.  To  which  I  replied  that  I  must  assert  it  as  a  dogma, 
because  no  other  postulate  could  explain  the  unity  of  system 
in  the  multiplicity  of  things.  No  amount  of  stones  from  the 
quarry  could  explain  the  House  of  Commons  apart  from 
Barry's  mind;  and  so  the  talk  ceased.  In  the  chair  of  the 
Committee  was  Lyon  Playfair,  who  brought  me  in  and  gave 
me  a  seat  of  honour.  After  this  I  went  and  called  on  Theodore 
Martin,  whom  I  found  in  his  usual  breadth  and  hilarity.  He 
gave  a  sad  account  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  are  being 
undersold  by  cheap  transmission  of  all  kinds  and  foreign  com- 
petition, so  that  the  farmer  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  rent ! 
Let  Free  Trade  digest  that !  Alas  for  John  Bull,  if  his  own 
machines  are  to  plough  him  down  to  an  equality  with 
Pomeranian  boors  and  Hungarian  egg-hatchers  ! ! ! 


Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  Riyoli,  Paris, 
April  27th. 

KaXkurrov  Spe/ifia  '. — The  very  title  of  this  hotel  has  some- 
thing awful  about  it,  and  rather  depressing  to  the  Pro.  .  .  . 
I  was  dull  all  evening,  with  nobody  to  speak  to  but  myself  and 
a  waiter  with  half  a  dozen  languages  at  his  tongue's  end  and 
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about  the  same  number  of  ideas  in  his  head — one  idea,  one 
language.  ...  Of  course  I  picked  up  an  old  student  at  the 
hotel  in  London,  with  whom  I  had  some  interesting  talk.  Old 
students  crop  up  everywhere,  and  always  crop  out  agreeably  : 
not  so  old  clients  to  old  lawyers  or  old  patients  to  old 
doctors.   .   .   . 

If  Paris  is  more  magnificent  and  more  artistic,  London  is 
more  exuberant  and  more  natural.  Of  course  both  are  good, 
but  I  prefer  the  latter, — not  only  because  it  suits  my  taste  the 
better,  but  because  it  is  the  more  rare  of  the  two.  Man  can 
make  magnificence  in  towns,  as  the  milliner  makes  elegance 
and  splendour  in  dress,  but  God  only  can  make  natural  beauty, 
whether  in  woman  or  in  landscape. 

Turin,  April  29th. 

.  .  .  Certainly  utility  and  beauty  have  a  most  obstinate 
habit  of  refusing  to  be  reconciled.  That  the  small  French  pro- 
prietors are  more  thrifty  and  more  comfortable  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  main  more  virtuous  than  the  equally  small  but 
less  independent  class  in  England,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but 
the  presence  of  great  lords  and  magnificent  mansions  and  fine- 
ranging  parks  imparts  a  grandeur,  while  it  preserves  a  natural- 
ness to  our  English  landscape,  that  furnish  a  special  pleader 
with  some  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  entail  and  other 
methods  of  locking-up  lands  for  generations  in  the  hands  of 
many  excellent  landlords,  but  often  also  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  utilise  it.  .  .  .  The  two 
principal  men  of  might  that  detained  my  eye  were  Gioberti 
and  Cavour :  one  the  intellectual  reformer,  the  other  the 
political  guide  of  the  great  liberation  struggle  which  makes 
the  soil  of  this  land  so  sacred  to  every  lover  of  humanity. 
The  sculptures  on  Cavour's  monument  are  by  no  means 
refined,  but  the  motto  on  one  of  the  sides  revealed  to  me  the 
great  secret  of  his  success,  and  indeed  of  all  success — that  is,  to 
be  permanent  in  the  difficult  business  of  political  administra- 
tion !  Audace  e  prudente — bold  and  cautious — the  union  of 
two  virtues  that  do  not  naturally  go  together,  and  which, 
when  by  divine  conjunction  they  happily  are  wedded,  do  pro- 
duce perfection.  It  was  sad  for  me  to  think  that  two  truly 
great  men,  without  whom  Italy  could  not  have  been  Italy,  one 
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though  a  year  younger  than  myself,  should  have  been  snatched 
so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  away  from  the  sight  of  so  many 
thousands  that  loved  and  admired  him. 


Rome,  21  Via  de  Condottt,  May  Wth. 

Fairest  Being, — We  made  a  pleasant  call  yesterday  on 
Minghetti,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  public  men  here, 
with  whom  I  had  some  interesting  talk  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  Rome  and  London,  and  also  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  Agra  Romano,  which  I  have  been  studying 
zealously  now  for  a  week.  At  first  I  was  quite  in  the  dark, 
but  now  begin  to  see  clearly  that  it  is  the  large  proprietors 
that,  along  with  the  devastation  of  centuries  and  the  curse  of 
a  hieratico-aristocratic  Government,  are  chiefly  to  blame  for 
the  damnable  offence  of  turning  this  Paradise  of  busy  men 
into  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  plague.  Then  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  explorations.  ...  To  stand  on  famous  historic 
sites  and  conjure  up  the  great  figures,  whose  lofty  ideal  and 
strong  volition  gave  shape  to  the  centuries,  is  my  principal 
pleasure  among  these  records  of  the  mighty  past.  .  .  .  But  the 
place  is  too  full  of  Titanic  absurdities  and  perversities,  not  to 
mention  fearful  hollowness  and  falsehood,  to  supply  food  con- 
venient for  a  reasonable  soul.  .  .  . 

To-morrow  Newman  is  to  be  presented  with  his  hat,  and  I 
shall  be  there.  Such  a  man  is  worth  seeing,  even  when  he 
is  walking  into  his  grave,  though  it  is  somewhat  sad  that  one 
of  the  biggest  men  of  the  age  should  not  be  able  to  live  and 
look  at  the  sun  and  walk  on  his  two  legs  without  a  Roman 
crutch  to  keep  him  erect.  Tanta  e  la  dibolezza  delta  spirito 
umono  ! 

As  for  the  weather — Mi  pane  che  il  globo  se  e  scarsato  via 
dal  penio.  As  the  cook  said  to-day  during  a  storm — C"  e'  il 
dimento  chi  porta  la  moglie  in  carozza.  "  It's  the  devil  taking 
his  wife  a  drive  ! " 

Roma,  13  Maggio. 

Fairest  Being, — Yesterday  was  a  notable  day  here — at 
least  for  Englishmen  and  English  Catholics.  Newman  was 
to   receive    his  Diploma  of   highest  ecclesiastical  eminency. 

R 
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At  eleven  o'clock  we  drove  to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Howard. 
We  had  to  wait  in  the  hall  of  audience,  all  hung  with  flaming 
Cardinal's  colours,  for  an  hour  at  least.  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  part  of  the  room  where  the  radius  was  nearest  to  the  great 
pervert,  and  I  got  a  distinct  impression  of  his  physiognomy ; 
strong  in  the  upper  region,  especially  the  nose,  but  rather 
weak  below.  But  if  my  view  of  the  personal  presentation 
was  only  by  glimpses — for  Newman  sat  all  the  while,  being 
too  weak  to  stand — I  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  every  word 
distinctly,  which  he  spoke  in  English  with  a  clear  mellow 
voice  and  in  a  chaste  sequence  of  sentences,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  fine  tone  of  the  sentiments.  The  substance 
was  exactly  what  I  expected.  The  doubts  and  struggles, 
negations  and  threatened  anarchies  of  modern  Liberalism, 
had  thrown  him  back  on  the  unity  of  God's  eternal  truth 
presenting  itself  to  the  Western  world,  and  there  he  found 
peace  and  comfort  to  his  soul.  It  was  a  moral  gain  to  have 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  so  good  and  gracious  a  man;  but 
a  more  illogical  proceeding  cannot  be  well  imagined.  It  is 
notorious  that  this  very  Liberalism  was  the  natural  and 
necessary  reaction  from  the  caricature  of  Christianity  which 
the  Popish  Church  had  presented  to  the  world  for  long  ages 
of  combined  stupefaction  and  violence;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  the  healing  of  a  sore  shall  be  found  in  the  very 
quarter  from  where  the  wound  came.  Macaulay,  in  that  famous 
rhetorical  passage  about  the  New  Zealanders,  prophesies  to 
Popery  a  lease  of  life  as  long  after  this  date  as  it  has  enjoyed 
up  to  this  date ;  but  the  most  sensible  of  the  Italians  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  building  already  deeply  undermined 
may  be  beautifully  painted  outside  and  hung  all  round  with 
banners,  but,  as  the  undermining  process  goes  on  quietly  but 
irresistibly,  cannot  long  stand,  and  may  fall  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash  any  day. 

...  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  final  dismissal  of 
dear  old  Kelland  from  his  terrestrial  services.  He  was 
drooping  all  winter,  like  a  flower  with  a  broken  stalk,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  with  what  a  bright  flash  of  human 
and  Christian  geniality  he  departed.     I  am  now  the  Nestor. 

.  .  .  You  can  picture  me  in  my  sublime  garret,  very  serene 
amid  considerable  disorder  and  small  discomforts,  with  a  dis- 
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orderly  array  of  books  and  pamphlets — all  Italian — covering 
the  tables  and  waiting  to  be  put  into  shape  by  the  little 
busy  brain  of  that  wonderful  little  moth  called  Man. 


Roma,  Maggio  15. 

Fairest  Being, — .  .  .  I  am  now  fairly  settled  in  my  new 
domicile,  which  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  old.  The  Via  de 
Condotti  is  part  of  the  English  quarter  or  West  End  of  Rome ; 
but  where  I  am  now  is  quite  in  the  other  direction,  not  far 
from  Castel  St  Angelo  and  the  Tiber,  standing  pretty  much 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  as  the  Canongate 
does  to  Charlotte  Square.  No  English  tourist  could,  by  any 
possibility,  have  found  his  way  into  such  a  thoroughly  Italian, 
unknown  and  unvisited  corner.  The  custom  here  is  to  live 
as  near  to  the  gods  as  possible,  so  I  am  in  ultimo  piano,  and 
have  a  pleasant  look-out  on  well-painted  walls  and  grim  old 
palozzi,  where  princes  and  potentates — as  in  our  Cowgate — 
no  doubt  lived  some  300  years  ago ;  but  all  now  is  plebeian 
and  in  sorry  disrepair.  My  rooms  bear  signs  of  a  certain 
antique  gentility,  with  pictures  of  Roman  ruins  on  the 
panelling  of  the  doors,  a  huge  gilded  mirror,  and  a  pair  of 
tall  cylindrical  jars  enclosing  artificial  flowers;  but  other- 
wise everything  is  plain  and  plebeian — no  carpets,  and  the 
floors  plain  brick.  However,  this  want  of  luxury  is  the  real 
luxury  for  a  philosopher  like  the  Pro.,  who,  as  you  properly 
remark,  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  comfort ;  only  one 
thing  I  demand,  that  the  bed  and  everything  should  be  clean. 
Having  attained  this,  and  an  utter  freedom  from  benevolent 
attentions  and  pious  apprehensions,  I  am  for  the  moment 
perfectly  blessed.  "  We  need  but  little  here  below,  nor  need 
that  little  long." 

I  am  getting  into  a  sea  of  engagements,  and  the  business 
will  now  be  to  keep  out  of  the  worthless  and  make  a  wise 
selection  of  the  good.  ...  I  dined  with  Mr  Pigott  .  .  .  and 
the  young  ladies  sang  a  beautiful  Milanese  Christmas  hymn 
to  the  Bambino,  which  made  me  feel,  what  I  have  always  felt, 
that  the  strength  of  Popery  lies  in  the  heart  of  women,  not  in 
the  head  of  men.  Mother  and  Child  !  that  is  the  charm ;  if 
you,  with  your  strong  maternal  instincts,  had  been  brought 
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up  in  that  creed  you  never,  by  any  possibility,  could  have  torn 
yourself  loose  from  it.  .  .  . 

My  way  of  life  is  to  go  out  in  the  morning  about  8  A.M. 
and  taste  the  fresh  air  on  the  beautiful,  bright,  and  breezy 
Piazza  Nuova.  I  then  spend  a  penny  on  an  Italian  news- 
paper, and  go  into  a  caf£  round  the  corner  on  the  Piazza 
Madonna.  Here  I  sip  my  coffee  and  bite  my  bread,  and 
pay  twopence  for  the  meal !  In  the  forenoon  I  stay  at  home 
and  study.  At  1  P.M.  I  sally  out  and  take  my  lunch  in  the 
highly  fashionable  Biviena  Morteo.  Of  course  "  old  Eggie  " 
prefers  an  omelette — simplice — to  anything  else ;  this  and  a 
roll  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  most  choice  Gorgonzola  cheese, 
with  a  mezzo  chianti  of  wine,  and  a  slice  of  most  celestial 
butter,  for  which  he  pays  2s.,  scarcely  makes  his  little  taber- 
nacle comfortably  replete ;  with  a  wise  reserve,  of  course,  for 
the  great  evening  meal.  In  the  afternoon  I  stay  at  home 
and  study  all  sorts  of  Italian  books,  which  are  fast  growing 
into  a  library,  and  at  6.30  I  sally  out  to  where  Providence 
may  have  kindly  prepared  a  bountiful  and  gratuitous  meal 
for  me.  I  suffer  no  discomfort  of  any  kind,  and  could  stay 
here  six  months  with  the  most  perfect  delight,  were  it 
not  for  the  troublesome  monster  called  Conscience  and  the 
sad  history  of  this  beautiful  country,  where  God  has  done 
everything  to  delight  man ;  but  man,  as  usual  when  much 
indulged,  has  proved  himself  a  bad  boy,  and  will  require 
not  a  little  flogging  before  he  comes  to  any  good.  I  see 
the  universal  sentence  of  all  writers  on  the  Italians  is  that 
the  Turinese  are  the  only  set  who  have  escaped  the  ener- 
vating effect  of  centuries  of  sacerdotal  and  secular  absolut- 
ism ;  and  an  Italian  professor  told  me  the  other  night  that 
he  looked  on  the  Piedmontese  as  the  Scots  of  Italy. 

Orvieto,  May  28th. 

.  .  .  The  principal  lower  range  of  the  arches  in  the  Duomo, 
being  Roman,  makes  the  Gothic  type  of  the  church  incomplete 
and  inferior  to  the  interior  of  the  Minerva  in  Rome.  How  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  make  anything  perfect,  especially  in  these  mighty 
undertakings  on  which  the  grand  conception  of  the  first  artist 
is  liable  to  be  curtailed  by  the  want  of  funds,  and  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  carelessness  or  conceit  of  those  that  come  after. 
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Florence,  June  2nd. 

We  had  a  grand  day  yesterday,  Lo  Statuto  —  the  anni- 
versary of  the  famous  ordinance  that  made  Italy  one  and 
Italy  free.  Early  in  the  morning  the  guns  commenced  a 
long  succession  of  gratulatory  explosions ;  the  bells  went  on 
chiming  hour  after  hour ;  the  people  came  in  floods  along  the 
streets,  and  all  along  the  Arno,  on  the  road  to  the  Cascine, 
the  tricolour  flag — green,  white,  and  red — was  flaunting  from 
all  the  palaces,  and  advertising  the  strange  marriage  between 
Monarchy  and  Republicanism  which  has  consummated  itself 
in  the  fair  garden  of  Europe  in  this  latter  age.  I  meant  to 
have  paid  my  clerical  friend,  Mr  MacDougal,  the  honour  of 
spending  the  forenoon  in  a  thoroughly  Scottish  way  in  his 
church ;  but  my  Sabbatical  principles  were  not  stiff  enough 
to  stand  against  the  current,  so  I  went  with  the  stream  into 
the  green  shade  of  that  fairest  of  public  gardens  and  saw  the 
Italian  troops — infantry,  sharpshooters,  cavalry,  and  gunners 
— march  along  the  avenues  with  great  pomp  and  display. 


St  Gallen,  Switzerland, 
June  10. 

...  I  felt  more  and  more  pressing  upon  my  mind  the 
consideration  that  at  St  Gallen  there  was  a  famous  old 
library  containing  many  valuable  manuscripts,  and,  amongst 
others,  certain  old  Irish  gospels,  written  by  monks  of  the 
school  of  St  Columba,  who  sent  forth  apostles  East  and 
West,  when  neither  John  Bull  nor  Sandy  were  as  yet 
dreamt  of  in  the  scheme  of  creation.  To  be  sure  I  could 
not  read  the  old  Irish  characters,  but  I  was  the  founder  of 
the  Celtic  Chair,  and  to  be  within  two  hours'  journey  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  Celtic  manuscript  in  the  world,  and  not 
stir  a  foot  to  see  it,  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  sin. 
The  result  was  rather  unfortunate.  The  moment  I  arrived  I 
sent  in  my  card  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Library,  requesting 
special  permission  to  examine  the  MS.  The  Inspector  was 
unwell,  but  with  politeness  he  requested  me  to  present  myself 
before  his  bed,  where  he  lay  and  addressed  me  in  very  proper 
English.      There  were  no  difficulties.      The  old  woman,  his 
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right  hand  in  such  matters,  would  go  in  with  me  and  unlock 
the  sacred  cases  in  which  these  precious  relics  of  old 
Hibernian  learning  and  piety  were  preserved.  We  went. 
Four  cases  were  opened  ;  but  I  saw  with  a  glance  at  each  that 
they  were  all  Latin  or  Greek  or  old  German — certainly  noth- 
ing that  had  the  slightest  look  of  either  a  Highlander  or  a 
Hibernian.  Some  mistake  !  Back  we  went  to  the  recum- 
bent old  gentleman,  who  explained  that  he  had  understood 
me  to  say  that  I  wished  to  see  certain  old  Latin  MSS.  written 
by  Irish  disciples  of  St  Columba,  not  MSS.  in  the  old  Gaelic 
language :  there  was  only  one  such,  an  Irish  glossary 
belonging  to  the  Library,  and  it  had  been  lent  out,  on 
special  security  given,  to  a  student  of  Celtic  in  Milan  !  Well,  I 
had  at  least  done  my  duty,  if  not  gratified  my  curiosity ;  and 
this  also  was  a  consolation,  that  in  Milan,  the  capital  city  of 
the  old  Celtic  Insubres,  where  Gaelic  was  spoken  several  cen- 
turies before  Latin  was  known  in  the  world,  one  individual 
did  exist  who  occupied  himself  with  the  most  venerable 
study  of  his  ancestors.  Honour  be  to  his  name !  Might  he 
not  be  fished  up  and  invited  to  be  first  Professor  of  Celtic  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh !  Well,  another  thing  also  I 
learned :  the  walls  of  the  cloister  are  hung  with  curious 
old  pictures  representing  the  life  and  adventures  and 
miraculous  exploits  of  Gallus  and  Columbanus,  both  Irish- 
men of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  who  brought  Gospel  and 
civilisation  into  these  wild  parts.  Such  scraps  of  knowledge 
picked  up  on  the  spot  have  an  advantage  over  any  other 
method  of  historical  acquisition :  they  stick,  and  not  only 
stick,  but  take  root  and  grow.  Most  of  my  history,  indeed, 
has  been  gleaned  in  this  way — in  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England.  I  am  at  this  moment 
reading  Zschokki's  delightful  little  Swiss  History  in  Italian, 
translated  from  the  German,  which  I  certainly  never  would 
have  done  had  I  not  been  tumbling  about  on  Swiss  sledges 
and  railways.  ...  I  went  out  at  six  this  morning,  and 
peeped  into  the  great  big  cathedral  as  I  passed ;  it  was  full 
of  pious  persons,  of  the  more  pious  sex  principally,  attending 
mass.  Let  the  Scottish  people,  with  their  narrow  Judaical 
Sabbatising,  consider  this.  When  lazy  Protestants  are 
soaking  in  their  sheets  any  week-day,  these  active  Catholics 
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are  up  with  the  sun  and  on  their  knees.  The  mass  is  no 
doubt  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  intellectual  stupefaction ;  but 
morally  its  action  in  this  style  can  be  only  beneficial. 

Tatmouth,  Aberfeldy, 
August  26th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  writing  in  the  library  with  a  gold 
pen,  in  a  hall  all  roofed  with  pendent  gold,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  rich  old  lawn  sprinkled  all  over  with  the  most 
luxuriant  lime-trees,  giving  an  air  of  majestic  repose  to  the 
whole  place ;  more  like  a  rich  English  park  than  what  is,  or 
was  originally,  a  wild  Highland  glen.  After  lunch  yesterday 
we  took  a  drive  up  the  luxuriant  windings  of  Glen  Lyon,  but 
were  met  by  one  of  those  terrible  mountain  blasts  which  sent 
us  home  in  the  guise,  some  of  dripping  hens,  some  rather 
like  ducks  rejoicing  in  the  wet,  which  prompted  a  little 
versicle  on  Pessimism, — 

Rain  comes  to  bless  the  ducks  and  trouts,  and  you 
Complain,  when  you  go  out,  you  wet  your  shoe. 
What  would  you  have  1  in  sooth,  you  cannot  be 
Both  fowl  in  air  and  fish  in  briny  sea. 
God  works  for  both  :  each  in  his  way  is  blest, 
The  sun  can't  rise  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

The  party  here  includes  my  dear  young  friend  Lord  Colin 
Campbell ;  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon,  the  latter  a  slim  delicate 
beauty,  with  full  blue  eyes  ;  Lord  Suffield,  with  a  quiet,  bland 
gravity  and  sober  intelligence  that  rather  commend  him  as  a 
man  of  my  kidney.  Then  there  is  young  Montagu  Campbell 
of  Blythswood,  who  was  here  last  time  with  me,  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  college  chum  of  Breadalbane's  :  he  dabbles  in  Gaelic, 
and  this  was  an  open  bridge  over  to  me.  There  is  also 
Dudley  Marjoribanks  and  a  Lady  Paget,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  Lord  Colin  was  reading  choice  passages  from  "  In 
Memoriam." 

What  you  say  about  Difficulties  is  easy  of  solution.  Difficul- 
ties are  the  true  test  of  greatness.  Cowards  shrink  from  them, 
fools  bungle  them,  wise  men  conquer  them.  As  for  Prudence, 
on  which  you  preach  me  so  eloquent  a  sermon,  let  me  add — 
Prudence  yields  to  circumstance,  folly  quarrels  with  it,  pride 
defies  it,  wisdom  uses  it,  and  genius  controls  it.     Verb,  sop. 
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Cluny  Castle,  Kingussie, 
Sept.  4th. 

My  beloved  Oke, — The  people  here  are  very  frank,  easy, 
and  delightful  in  every  way.  You  just  plump  into  the  middle 
of  them  and  begin  plashing  about  like  ducklings  in  a  pool ! 
— altogether  Highland  and  last  century ;  Gaelic  spoken  by  the 
host;  legs  bravely  displayed  by  all  the  males;  whisky 
dispensed  to  the  haymakers ;  the  hall  and  staircase  all 
hung  round  with  banners  and  other  military  memorials,  all 
the  sons  for  generations  having  been  soldiers.  There  is  a 
banner  of  the  '45,  and  one  of  the  Chinese  war ;  a  chair  of  the 
king  from  Ashantee ;  and,  the  jewel  of  the  whole,  the  very 
shield  worn  by  Prince  Charlie  when  he  enacted  the  brilliant 
blunder  so  dramatically  and  so  foolishly  in  1745,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  to  the  Highlanders,  and  when  he 
received  the  loyal  support  of  the  noble  Cluny  of  this  house. 
After  lunch,  Cluny  and  I,  and  all  the  rest,  went  out  and 
inspected  the  surroundings,  feeding  the  pigs  and  the  swans 
in  a  very  benevolent  fashion.  .  .  .  The  house,  of  little  preten- 
sion, in  the  old  castellated  style  and  faced  with  stout  granite, 
is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Spey, 
which  flows  here  through  a  long  stretch  of  ample  bushy 
meadow,  called  in  Gaelic  Cluanag,  by  the  stupid  inarticulate 
Saxon  corrupted,  of  course,  into  Cluny.  I  meant  to  have 
gone  on  to-day  to  Conan,  but  my  host  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  would  by  all  means  have  me  remain  till  Monday ;  but 
here  my  virtue  kicked,  and  I  compromised  for  to-morrow. 


Conan  House,  Dingwall, 
Sept.  7th,  1879. 

Fairest  Being,  —  Will  you  still  continue  to  delight  in 
negatives,  and  to  glory  in  faithless  apprehensions  ?  or  must 
a  woman  always  doubt  as  the  ivy  must  creep  ?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  say  Believe,  and  again  I  say  Have  faith.  A 
woman  wishes  and  believes,  a  man  wills  and  achieves.  The 
wish  of  the  woman  hardens  into  a  faith,  the  will  of  the 
man  ripens  into  a  fact ! 
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Nay,  spare  me  this  !     Your  fair  command 

'Tis  hard  to  be  refusing, 
But  sometimes  I  incline  to  stand 

On  legs  of  my  own  choosing. 

Your  careful,  far-providing  ways 

Are  of  sublime  dimensions ; 
But  Hell,  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 

Is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

This  is  a  beautiful  place,  on  rich  well-wooded  meadow-land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conan,  which  rolls  majestically  by 
its  dark  brown  flood  of  genuine  Highland  waters.  There  is 
more  of  the  rich  quietude  of  the  English  manor  than  of  the 
rough  grey  grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  ; 
and  yet  we  look  up  the  valley  of  the  Beauly  to  abrupt  heights, 
whose  dark  aspect  sufficiently  attest  their  affinity  with  the 
more  remote  Bens.  Sir  Kenneth  and  Lady  Mackenzie 
are  extremely  delightful,  and  fashioned  in  a  style  of  quiet 
and  elegant  domesticity  which  would  quite  satisfy  you.  If 
the  Cluny  people  are  like  jolly  ducks  plashing  in  the  pond, 
the  lady  here  is  rather  like  a  stately  sailing  swan,  and  her 
progeny  partake  of  the  same  character.  She  is  a  sister  of  our 
dear  friend  John  Campbell  of  Islay,  but  with  nothing  of  his 
burly  breadth.  Tall  and  stately,  she  is  nothing  proud,  but 
full  of  ease  and  sweetness  and  a  certain  delicate  flower-like 
grace ;  complexion  pale  rose ;  manners  quiet,  natural,  and 
unassuming ;  her  daughter  even  more  sweet,  more  fair,  and 
more  graceful,  if  such  were  possible.  Besides  the  family, 
there  is  a  brother-in-law,  an  English  barrister,  a  great 
politician  named  West,  with  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Lady 
Mackenzie.  West  is  in  the  best  style  of  an  educated 
Englishman,  not  spoiled  by  University  conceit,  or  the  airs 
of  high  life  among  little  fools ;  his  features  are  finely 
chiselled  and  withal  manly ;  his  manners  easy  and  his 
conversation  instructive.  He  is  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
has  been  in  Parliament.  Mine  host  is  dark-hued,  full  of 
good  sense  and  feeling,  and  an  excellent  landlord.  He  is 
going  to  take  me  round  his  estate  to-morrow  and  show  me 
the  prosperous  condition  of  some  small  crofters  here. 

To-day  we  went  to  church :  the  ladies  to  the  Episcopalian 
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mine  host  and  I  to  the  Presbys.  Somehow  or  other,  says  Sir 
Kenneth,  gentility  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  Episcopalian 
Evangelists,  and  they  never  speak  as  if  they  were  in  earnest. 

Conan  House,  Dingwall,  September  10th. 

Fairest  Being, — On  Monday  Sir  Kenneth  walked  me  over 
his  crofts  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  part  of  the  Black  Isle. 
Here  I  found  realised  in  the  best  style  what  I  had  been  talk- 
ing about  for  years, — a  population  of  small  tenants,  comely 
and  prosperous,  and  under  the  wise  administration  of  a  kindly 
and  considerate  landlord.  What  my  inner  consciousness  of 
social  right  had  evolved  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  saw 
before  me  as  a  distinct  and  tangible  and  well-established 
fact.  Yesterday  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  estate  of 
one  of  those  tremendous  Mathesons  who  came  home  from 
China  with  mountains  of  money.  .  .  .  That  they  made  a 
noble  use  of  their  money  is  testified  by  this  estate,  which, 
thirty  years  ago  a  waste,  is  now  a  blooming  garden.  After 
inspecting  all  the  estate  and  the  great  improvements  and 
changes  that  had  been  effected,  we  went  up  to  the  castle  and 
lunched  with  Mr  Matheson's  son  and  daughter :  the  latter  a 
blue -eyed,  bright -faced,  fair-complexioned  girl,  full  of  the 
sweetness,  graciousness,  and  frankness  which  belong  to  per- 
sons whose  worth  is  more  than  their  pretension,  and  who 
cherish  no  fretful  passions  to  feed  as  a  canker  on  their  souls. 

I  find  myself  so  pressed  to  stay  here,  and  am  receiving  such 
instruction  in  the  management  of  a  Highland  estate  from  my 
gracious  host,  that  I  must  try  and  alter  the  dates  of  my  visits 
to  Dunrobin  and  Kildonan.  If  you  were  with  me  I  should 
have  no  compunction  in  prolonging  my  vagabondage.  You 
would  love  the  lady  here,  she  is  so  stately  and  yet  so 
quietly  radiant,  with  a  mild  virgin-like  intelligence ;  the  only 
pity  is  that  she  does  not  sing. 

Skeabost,  Isle  of  Skye,  Sept.  12th. 

Fairest  Being, — "  Thus  far  across  the  bright  and  billowy 
wave  we've  helmed  our  way." 

Here  I  am  out  of  one  kindly  palace  of  hospitality  into 
another,  with  all  good  accompaniments.     Here,  of  all  places, 
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one  can  learn  best  what  the  love  of  work  and  the  power  of 
work  can  do  to  change  a  waste  black  wilderness  into  a 
flower-garden. 

Sir  Kenneth  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness  to  the  last, 
and  on  Wednesday  took  me  over  a  whole  lot  of  new  crofts 
belonging  to  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  Lord  Tarbert.  I 
presented  my  hostess,  before  I  left,  with  a  copy  of  my  '  Lays 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,'  kneeling  on  the  ground  and 
kissing  her  hand  in  the  most  chivalrous  style.  I  am  going  to 
send  a  copy  of  my  '  Self-Culture '  to  her  eldest  son  Kenneth, 
who  is  going  to  Oxford.  With  such  blood  as  he  possesses  he 
ought  to  develop  into  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Mine  host  of  Skeabost  is  one  of  those  rare  mortals  that 
combine  great  sagacity  and  practical  business  habits  with  a 
sweetness,  a  gentleness,  and  a  kindliness  that  out-woman  the 
most  womanly — literally  dropping  goodness,  as  rich  trees  in 
autumn  drop  redundant  fruit.  Mine  hostess  is,  as  you  know, 
a  little  lively  lady,  but  not  so  lively  as  to  drown  sweetness ; 
quite  simple  and  artless  in  her  manner — as,  indeed,  the  whole 
house  is  tuned  to  a  thoroughly  natural  key  —  and  fond  of 
music,  with  which  the  rooms  at  all  hours  resound.  Then 
there  is  a  large  bevy  of  young  people,  seven  or  eight  alto- 
gether, with  bright  blue  eyes  and  laughing  faces,  never  doing 
mischief,  and  always  causing  joy  when  they  appear.  Besides 
these  we  have  as  guests  Colonel  Waller,  a  retired  Indian 
soldier,  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  our  hostess ;  then  another 
sister,  a  Mrs  Cameron ;  and  an  old  brother  of  your  Stratharlie 
friends,  General  Briggs — a  cocky  old  fellow,  full  of  fire  and 
pluck  and  gesticulation  and  good  feeling. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  examination  of  the  school  of  this 
district  by  Mr  Macleod,  and  an  agreeable  dramatic  touch  was 
given  to  it  by  the  presence  of  the  Pro.  and  the  poetess  of  the 
district,  by  name  MacPherson.  About  150  comely  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  generally  clean  and  well  -  dressed, 
though  one  or  two  were  rather  ragged  and  dirty,  screamed 
out,  with  harsh  voices,  some  of  the  well-known  English  and 
Scotch  songs  generally  sung  in  Lowland  schools.  Not  being 
particularly  edified  with  this  exhibition,  I  asked  for  a  Gaelic 
song,"  but,  as  I  expected,  could  get  none,  —  so  little  do  the 
red-tape  gentlemen  upstairs  know  of  the  first  principles  of 
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moral  education,  one  of  which  is  to  cultivate  the  heart  by  the 
agency  of  the  mother-tongue  and  of  popular  song,  the  growth 
of  the  soil.  The  spirit  immediately  moved  me  to  stand  up 
and  exhort  the  master  and  the  scholars  to  the  cultivation  of 
native  song,  and,  to  nail  down  my  exhortation  and  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  I  took  a  pound-note  out  of  my  purse  and 
wrapping  a  shilling  in  it  (a  gentleman  is  a  man  who,  when  a 
subscription  list  is  carried  round,  always  gives  a  guinea  and 
never  a  pound  !)  proclaimed  a  guinea  prize  for  the  best  Gaelic 
song  to  be  sung  at  the  next  examination.  .  .  .  The  great 
event  was  the  appearance  of  the  Ban-Bhard  or  poetess,  who 
came  forward  and  requested  leave  to  sing  a  Gaelic  song  of 
her  own  composition,  which  she  did  with  a  wonderfully  good 
voice,  the  subject  of  the  poem  being  nothing  less  than  a 
Pindaric  celebration  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Celts,  com- 
monly called  the  Pro.  This  was  received  with  oceans  of 
applause,  and  the  poetess  concluded  by  following  the  Pro.'s 
example  and  giving  a  prize  for  Gaelic  singing,  afterwards 
exchanging  sticks  with  me,  to  what  effect  you  will  see  when 
I  present  my  very  unusual  and  original  staff  of  travel  which 
I  received  from  the  Ban-Bhard. 

Taymouth  Castle, 
Aberfeldy,  Feb.  21st,  1880. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  again  in  this  golden -fretted 
hall,  looking  out  on  the  bright  green  lawn,  with  glimpses  of 
the  white  snow-striped  mountains  in  the  distance,  after 
breakfast  with  a  comfortable  fire,  and  the  whole  room  lined 
with  books  and  fretted  with  carved  wood  in  the  style  of  the 
English  colleges  and  cathedrals.  I  find  some  old  friends 
here  and  some  new,  all  interesting.  Amongst  the  old  are 
the  young  Campbells  of  Blythswood,  who  seem  always  here, 
and  Marjoribanks  of  Guisachan  with  his  lady,  whom  I  knew 
of  yore.  She  is  a  sister  of  Lady  Rosamund  Fellowes,  whom 
I  forgathered  with  here  last  summer — a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  of  course ;  and  another  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh,  who  is  here  also,  with  her  Duke.  Then  we  have 
Lord  Ainslie,  a  very  gentlemanly,  intelligent  man,  who  is 
aware  of  my  Agrarian  scriptures,  and  will  give  me  instruc- 
tion.    Then  there  is  a  lady,  Wemyss,  of  the  Fife  branch  of 
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the  Wemyss  family,  who  sings  splendidly  and  tosses  her  head, 
and  appears  very  lively  and  natural.  I  arrived  at  7,  and 
so  had  plenty  of  time  to  dress.  When  I  came  down  the 
Countess,  full  of  the  most  gracious  smiles,  received  me,  and 
made  me  sit  beside  her  at  dinner,  with  Lady  Fanny  Marjori- 
banks 1  on  my  other  side.  So  I  was  sitting  in  a  flower-bed. 
The  company  being  small  it  was  quite  like  a  family  party, 
and  they  always  make  me  feel  here  as  if  I  were  one  of  the 
family.  There  was  a  Volunteer  ball  in  the  evening  at  Aber- 
feldy,  where  of  course  mine  host  and  his  fair  partner  had  to 
appear  and  play  their  part.  I  had  no  particular  notion  to  go, 
as  I  never  dance ;  but  as  Alma  would  have  it  so,  I  went,  and 
of  course  did  not  get  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning. 

Macmillan  has  taken  up  my  '  Faust '  with  great  gusto.  He 
is  also  delighted  with  my  idea  of  '  Jack  the  Giantkiller,'  and 
will  perhaps  publish  it  too.  I  wrote  a  letter  entirely  in 
Greek  to  Gladstone  last  night  before  I  turned  in. 

Laleham,2  Clapham  Park,  S.W., 
April  29th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  had  a  pleasant  roll  and  rattle  yester- 
day, with  no  taste  of  yawning,  being  occupied  with  the 
composition  of  a  song,  which  span  itself  into  eight  verses, 
leisurely,  and  also  with  an  occasional  peep  into  Tyrwhitt's 
Oxford  novel.  I  saw  nobody  on  the  way  except  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  as  grand  and  as  bland  as  usual,  and  Advocate 
Taylor  Innes,  with  his  usual  smiling  astuteness. 

Arrived  last  night  exactly  at  nine,  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  unbearded  class  here.  Received,  of  course,  with  open 
arms  and  well-spread  table,  with  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky 
expressly  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  such  a  model  Scot  ! 
Well,  I  did  not  taste  the  liquid  fire,  but  swilled  some 
three  or  four  glasses  of  good  port  instead.  Slept  soundly 
in  a  royal  bed  with  all  sorts  of  dainty  facile  ornamentation 
hung  on  the  walls.  We  had  prayers  at  8.30,  when  the 
Pro.  read  Psalm  xxxiii.,  much  to  his  edification.  An  excellent 
breakfast  followed,  where  I  felt,  among  so  many  wingless 
angels,  like  Satan  among  the  sons  of  God.  I  was  a  little 
afraid  at  first,  but  knowing   that  fear  bringeth  a  snare,  I 

i  Lady  Tweedmouth.       2  Lalehain  School,  for  girls,  presided  over  by  Miss  Pipe. 
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proceeded  to  fling  round  the  table  all  sorts  of  philosophic, 
theologic,  and  aesthetic  squibs  and  crackers,  with  the  success 
which  Nature,  when  loyally  followed,  always  knows  to 
command.  .  .  . 

Macmillan  is  a  publisher  of  a  peculiarly  noble  stamp, 
and  has  his  heart  in  all  the  work  which  he  undertakes.  I 
like  my  publishers  to  be  my  friends.  ...  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Tyndall,  in  which  I  advised  him  to  study  seriously 
Psalm  xix.,  and  the  Angels'  Hymn  in  '  Faust,'  as  containing 
more  wisdom  than  Huxley  could  educe  from  the  intestines 
of  any  antediluvian  rat ! 

Laleham,  Saturday. 

Fairest  Being, — The  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  went 
off  swimmingly — in  fact,  blazing.  A  bumper  house  and  a 
warm  reception ;  the  lecturer  in  excellent  spirits,  and  full  of 
command  of  his  material.  .  .  .  Nature  and  Truth  and  Love, 
well  seasoned  with  common-sense,  which  few  Scotsmen  lack, 
prevail  in  London  as  anywhere.  After  the  lecture  I  was 
nearly  smothered  by  oceans  of  old  friends  and  swarms  of 
unknown  ones — highly  grateful  of  course  to  my  old  Adam  ; 
the  new  Adam  felt  rather  annoyed.  .  .  .  After  greetings 
and  recognitions  over,  we  went  up  with  Tyndall  to  his  private 
room,  where  we  got  tea  and  mulled  claret.  I  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  they  would  gladly  have 
taken  half  an  hour  more.  That  comes  of  trusting  to  Nature, 
and  not  degenerating — as  you  would  have  had  me — into  a 
trimmer  of  pretty  sentences.     .     .     . 

Yesterday  I  lunched  en  famille  with  Tom  Taylor  in  his 
green  and  beautiful  home  beyond  Clapham  Junction.  Tom  is 
as  usual,  kind  and  wise ;  his  lady  benevolent  and  genial.  She 
played  to  us  half  a  dozen  or  more  songs  of  her  own  com- 
position, with  words  by  herself,  full  of  health  and  vigour 
and  glee.  I  wish  I  had  known  her  long  ago.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  sights  I  have  seen  in  London :  if  not 
so  fascinating  as  Alma,  more  beautiful  perhaps,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  a  woman  only  and  not  a  countess  !  After 
lunch  I  drove  round  to  Stepney,  and  found  the  whole  family 
in  their  usual  state  of  sober  hilarity.  Mr  Walker  also  was 
there  in  his  general  condition  of  pious  sobriety. 
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Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard,  May  3rd. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  in  the  central  hall  of  a  wonder- 
ful Italian  sort  of  house,  or  rather  palace,  all  full  of  pillars 
and  porticos,  and  gold  and  glass,  and  Venetian  velvet,  and 
French  Gobelins,  and  clear  outlook  into  the  undulant  greenery 
of  this  soft  and  luxuriant  country.  I  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day in  time  for  dinner ;  party  small  and  snug ;  little  more  than 
family, — "Uncle  John,"  brother  of  Lady  Rosebery's  mother, 
I  imagine ;  Mr  Hayward,  the  prose  translator  of  '  Faust,' 
and  Mr  Dasent  the  Norseman,  whom  all  the  world  knows ; 
conversation  full  of  political  anecdotes  and  English  chaff. 
After  dinner  Lady  Rosebery  sang  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  with 
great  force  and  taste.  The  other  ladies  were  a  German, 
Miss  Mork,  and  Miss  Gladstone,  who  is  a  very  nice  girl, 
with  all  her  mother's  nature  and  motherliness  breaking  out 
constantly  in  sweet  smiles  on  her  face.  I  took  quite  a  fancy 
to  her,  and  gave  her  a  present  of  my  'Lays  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands.'  I  do  love  her  honest  face  so  much. 
Yesterday  we  drove  ten  miles  to  Ashwood,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Brownlow.  His  lordship  we  did  not  see,  but  his  lady 
displayed  herself  in  all  her  beauty,  being  one  of  the  crack 
beauties  of  the  district, —  good  features,  fair  complexion, 
great  vivacity,  and  pleasant  forward-comingness,  to  invent 
a  new  word  in  the  German  style  ;  more  I  cannot  say,  because 
I  must  hear  persons  talk,  and  watch  their  expression,  before 
I  can  know  if  there  is  anything  behind  the  picture.  .  .  . 
This  morning  the  house  has  almost  wholly  swarmed  off 
to  the  metropolis,  leaving  me  with  the  Baby  Sybil,1  a 
wonderful  production,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  serene  temper 
like  her  mother.     .     .     . 

Later. 

I  went  into  "  town  "  and  called  on  Lord  Archibald  Campbell. 
Both  lord  and  lady  were  at  home  and,  just  come  from  the 
Queen's  "  Court,"  half  a  dozen  finely  dressed  and  well-condi- 
tioned ladies.  The  lady  of  the  house  showed  herself  to  me 
with  the  full-length  Court  dress  train,  all  crisp  with  gold  and 
significant  with  the  well-known  scutcheons  of  the  Argylls ; 

1  Afterwards  Lady  Sybil  Grant. 
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such  a  magnificent  appendage  to  a  female  figure  !  I  began  to 
philosophise  aloud  on  the  incongruity  of  the  appendage 
being  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
appended,  like  the  beard  of  some  men  making  the  face  appear 
like  a  little  bright-eyed  animal  peeping  out  of  a  hedge.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  the  lady  about  Faust  and  spirits, 
so  interesting  that  she  asked  me  to  come  again  to  lunch 
to-morrow,  to  see  if  we  could  come  to  an  understanding. 

Lady  Rosebery  lamented  your  atrocious  pedantry  in 
cropping  my  locks.  Indeed,  my  conscience  reproaches  me 
very  much  for  having  allowed  such  a  deforming  operation  at 
such  a  time.     I  am  too  soft  by  half  ! 

7  Cromwell  Place,  May  7th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  did  good  business  yesterday.  Start- 
ing early  I  called  on  Tyndall,  and  was  warmly  received  by 
him  and  his  lady,  who  is  full  of  forward  brightness.  He  said 
at  bottom  he  was  at  one  with  me,  and  had  always  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  emotional  nature  to  their  fullest  extent.  I 
said  he  was  the  best-natured  fellow  that  I  knew,  except, 
perhaps,  myself  !  I  spent  an  hour  at  the  Academy.  Millais' 
Cinderella  is  a  perfect  pet ;  his  Beaconsfield  is  hideous ;  his 
portrait  of  Principal  Caird,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  great 
success — he  has  brought  dignity  out  of  plainness.  Of  the 
Pro.'s  portrait  people  spoke  highly,  but  one  can  scarce  believe 
what  they  say  on  such  occasions ;  for  myself,  I  cannot 
see  my  face,  but  I  know  my  soul,  and  I  feel  a  great  deal  more 
sweetness  within  than  is  visible  in  that  face  on  the  wall. 
I  lunched  with  Lady  Archie  Campbell,  who  is  an  interesting 
little  woman,  with  pleasant  notions  and  suggestive  fancies, 
and  with  whom  one  can  talk  freely  on  all  subjects  and 
receive  a  significant  response.  She  is  fumbling  about 
Spiritualism,  and  expressed  great  delight  at  learning  that 
George  Wyld  was  my  brother-in-law.  I  have  accordingly 
sent  George  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her,  which  may 
produce  results  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

We  had  a  grand  dinner  here  last  night,  at  which  a 
wonderful  scene  took  place  with  a  lady  who  gets  into  fits 
when  she  sees  a  Cat !  One  would  have  thought  the  house  was 
on  fire,  or  an  earthquake,  like  that  at  Ischia,  about  to  swallow 
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us  all  up.  I  hear  sad  things  about  Archer.  The  R.A.  are  not 
hanging  his  portraits  because  he  is  not  a  member  and  only 
a  R.S.A.  ! ! !  He  has  faith — but  Faith  may  remove  mountains 
but  not  move  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  I  am  to 
see  Tom  Taylor  and  Millais  and  strike  a  blow  against  their 
selfishness. 

King's  Arms  Hotel,  Girvan, 
April  2Qth. 

.  .  .  Then  to  the  identical  cottage  where  the  "mighty 
master  of  the  songful  kind"  was  ushered  into  this  world, 
from  which,  after  drinking  deep  draughts  of  exquisite 
delight,  he  made  such  a  pitiful  exit.  The  grandest  ship  in 
the  world  must  needs  go  to  wreck  if  it  goes  to  sea  without 
a  pilot.  That  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  Burns.  Volumes 
have  been  written  about  him,  but  it  all  lies  on  the  surface ; 
nothing  in  literary  history  that  I  know  more  simple  and 
sorrowful.  In  a  beautiful  little  cottage,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Doon,  near  to  Cambusdoon,  live  two  Misses  Begg,  both 
nieces  of  the  poet,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction  from  Mr 
Hately  Waddell.  The  maiden  twain  were  very  blithe  and 
bright.  One  of  them,  Isabella,  shows  the  remains  of  remark- 
able beauty ;  finely  chiselled  features,  good  complexion,  and 
her  grandfather's  fine  dark  eyes.  They  gave  me  a  kindly 
welcome,  and  I  gave  them  a  kiss  of  charity  and  admiration  as 
I  departed. 

Grosvenor  Hotel,  Chester, 
April  30</(. 

My  dear  Okum, —  On  leaving  Portpatrick  on  Sunday  I 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Whithorn,  the  far-famed  original 
site  of  Christianity  or  civilisation  in  Celtic  Britain,  under  the 
auspices  of  St  Ninian,  about  200  years  before  Columba.  A 
pious  desire  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  that  sacred  region  led  me 
thither  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  heavens,  cold  but  bright,  were 
favourable.  This  is  a  most  bleak,  bare,  and  grey  old  place,  on 
the  extreme  south  nose  of  Scotland ;  and,  except  from  its 
historic  reminiscences,  possessing  no  attraction  to  draw  the 
vulgar  eye.  To  any  one,  however,  who  can  drag  in  the  past 
to  interpret  and  to  decorate  the  present,  it  possesses  no 
common  charms,  and  I  spent  two  happy  nights  there.     Be- 
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side  the  parish  church,  where  I  attended  forenoon  service, 
the  four  walls  of  the  old  church  still  stand,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  and  showing  on  one  side  an  old  Saxon  door.  About 
two  and  a  half  miles  farther  to  the  S.E.,  close  by  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  shell  of  another  church,  but  less  ornate  in  its 
style,  and  belonging  to  the  period  when  kings  and  queens 
and  warriors  bold — as  Tennyson  sings — came  to  crook  their 
proud  knees  and  keep  their  vows,  and  lavish  their  treasured 
gold  for  the  dear  grace  to  kiss  St  Ninian's  bones.  The  regal 
and  sacerdotal  pomp  of  Whithorn  in  those  times,  contrasted 
with  the  grey,  grave,  and  bleak  aspect  of  the  same  site  on  a 
Presbyterian  Sunday,  haunted  my  imagination  and  produced 
a  sonnet. 

Rogart  House,  Swansea,  May  6th. 

The  officials  of  the  splendid  docks  at  Cardiff  received  me 
in  state,  and  drove  me  through  the  armies  of  ships  on  a 
special  iron  horse,  whose  sniffing  and  snorting  was  more 
sublime  than  agreeable.  Still  it  was  a  new  experience,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  evening  my  lecture  on  Scottish 
Song,  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  went  off  with  great 
applause.  I  meet  with  warm  friends,  and  find  old  students 
everywhere !  A  man  should  no  more  be  astonished  at  the 
mighty  praise  which  he  gets  in  certain  quarters  than  fret  at 
the  neglect  and  contempt  which  he  may  encounter  in  other 
places.  We  left  Cardiff  on  Saturday,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  found  ourselves  among  the  bare  hills  at  Dowlais,  amid 
armies  of  black  chimneys  spouting  voluminous  smoke  from  long 
serried  ranks  of  sleepless  furnaces,  where  streams  of  liquid  iron 
are  flowing,  like  rills  feeding  a  Pandemonian  Phlegethon ;  as 
indeed  the  whole  thing  has  a  Pandemonian  aspect,  that 
Wordsworth  and  Ruskin  could  not  have  looked  on,  without 
sacred  horror,  even  for  a  moment.  However,  I  have  long- 
schooled  my  eyes  to  look  sternly  on  the  strong  realities  of 
a  substantial  world ;  and  so  was  led  through  the  fiery  and 
fuming  scenes  of  that  stupendous  city  of  Vulcan,  amid 
clamour  of  hammers,  grating  of  saws,  blasting  of  furnaces, 
flaming  of  molten  metal,  and  wreaths  of  dim  smoke  and 
hissing  steam — not  without  a  pleasant  wonder,  mingled  with 
a  feeling  of   awful   horror   and   sorrowful   pity,  difficult    to 
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describe ;  a  thing  like  a  battlefield  on  the  day  after  a  bloody, 
glorious  victory,  which  to  be  known  must  be  seen,  and  to  be 
seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  had  a  flowing  audience,  and  danced  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  smoked,  and  committed  all  improprieties  till  2  a.m. 


12  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
May  10th. 

My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  whom  I  next 
called  on,  is  recruiting  in  the  country.  I  had  better  luck 
with  Lord  Lome,  who  lives  next  door  in  Kensington  Palace. 
He  was  at  home,  and  took  me  through  the  whole  queer 
old  house,  and  showed  me  the  proof-sheets  of  his  new  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms;  and  then  to  crown  a  very  pleasant 
hour,  in  came  the  Princess,  in  her  riding-dress,  very  fresh  and 
blooming,  and  more  beautiful — I  told  her — than  at  Inverary. 
No  doubt  the  Park  horse  exercises  are  an  excellent  physical 
training  for  ladies,  and  contribute  also  both  to  grace  and 
beauty.  The  Marquis  also  volunteered  a  subscription  to  the 
Celtic  Chair.  Then  I  marched  across  the  Park  to  Stafford 
House,  and  enjoyed  a  most  agreeable  tete-a-tete  with  the 
Duchess,  who  seems  by  her  manner  positively  to  like  me, 
so  I  opened  out  quite  in  a  confidential  way  to  her,  and  kissed 
her  hand  in  right  chivalrous  style  when  I  went  away.  I  am 
to  lunch  there  to-morrow  in  order  to  see  the  Duke.  After 
enjoying  this  hour  with  the  Duchess,  and  a  glass  of  claret  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tabernacle,  I  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
London  life  and  saw  Macmillan,  who  is  to  look  at  my  MS.  of 
'  The  Wise  Men  of  Greece,'  which  I  must  get  through  the 
press  this  summer. 

The  dinner  to  James  Hall  was  quite  rational ;  friends 
there  not  a  few ;  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  Dr  Gardner,  the  former 
on  my  right,  and  Hepworth  Dixon,  a  furious  anti-Russian,  on 
my  left.  Scotch  songs  were  sung,  and  I  acquitted  m}-self 
as  chairman  with  the  authority  of  a  wise  old  gentleman. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  being  drawn  into  the  vortex 
here.  No  consideration,  short  of  a  command  from  the  Queen, 
will  keep  me  South  later  than  May  22nd.  I  love  the  prim- 
roses and  Nettie  and  Jim  too  much  for  that. 
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12  Cumberland  Place,  May  \2th. 

Dearest  Ore, — I  am  whirled  about  at  a  grand  rate, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  yesterday,  so  rapidly  do  the 
changing  scenes  flit.  On  Thursday  I  did  little  memorable 
except  go  to  the  theatre,  when  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  from 
Washington  Irving,  was  enacted  by  an  American  comedian 
called  Jefferson ;  as  usual  extremely  moral,  and  a  grand 
lesson  against  drunkenness.  On  Friday  I  lunched  at  Stafford 
House,  quite  quietly  and  en  famille,  only  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  there,  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,1  a  well-favoured 
youth,  and  full  of  modest  worth  and  goodness,  and  whom, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  you  love  at  first  sight.  All  were 
extremely  gracious,  and  that  good,  great  man,  the  Duke, 
besides  telling  me  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  would  like 
to  see  me,  extended  a  general  invitation  to  me  to  use  his  house 
whenever  I  wished.  In  the  evening  I  took  Maud  to  the 
theatre,  and  we  saw  with  much  enjoyment  Irving's  famous 
revival  of  "  Richard  III.,"  a  play,  however,  that  is  no  special 
favourite  of  mine,  on  account  of  the  constant  oppressive 
presence  of  monstrous  villainy,  not  properly  relieved  by  more 
pleasant  characters.  Yesterday  John  Trayner 2  came  in,  full 
of  legal  activity  and  political  sympathy ;  a  marked  man  for 
preferment  if  times  and  chances  are  not  very  unfavourable. 
Then  I  lunched  with  Strahan  the  publisher,  and  some  men 
of  mark,  specially  young  Davis,  the  most  profound  Buddhist 
authority  in  England,  a  most  pleasant  fellow,  who  promised 
to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Altnacraig.  Then  I  called  on  Macmillan, 
and  we  took  up  in  our  carriage  M.  Gennadius,  the  Greek 
Minister,  from  his  office  in  Pall  Mall.  He  is  a  deft,  bright 
fellow,  in  great  spirits,  of  course,  at  the  present  condition  of 
Turkish  affairs,  and  overflowing  with  intelligent  patriotism. 
He  was  much  delighted  at  my  command  of  colloquial  Greek, 
and  said  that  I  was  the  only  man  in  Britain  who  has  the 
sense  to  speak  Greek  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  people 
who  speak  it !  At  Streatham,  Macmillan's  home,  embowered 
amongst  old  English  trees  and  park,  we  found  Aldis  Wright, 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar  and  Shakespearean  critic. 

1  The  present  duke.  a  Lord  Trayner. 
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St  Peter's  College  Lodge,  Cambridge,  May  20th. 
Fairest  Being, — On  Friday  I  breakfasted  with  Henry. 
He  has  a  boy  of  some  originality,  Cecil,1  but  with  an  odd 
round  face :  he  has  written  a  little  poem  about  a  Robin, 
expressive  of  observation  and  good  human  feeling.  After 
breakfast  I  rattled  down  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  I 
had  a  consultation  with  Fraser  Mackintosh  about  the  Celtic 
Chair,  with  good  auguries.  Then  I  called  on  Lord  Dunmore. 
.  .  .  Then  to  Mrs  Thistlethwayte's,  who  as  usual  overflowed 
with  affection  to  me,  and  made  me  her  confidant  with  regard 

to ,  who  seems  subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  in  the  midst 

of  which  the  prophet  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Revelations, 
and  eternal  talk  about  Eternity  and  the  blood  of  Christ, 
furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  bladder  to  float  him 
above  the  dulness  of  a  soul  without  culture  and  a  life  with- 
out energy.  The  lady  has  done  a  bust  of  Gladstone,  a  copy 
of  which  she  has  promised  to  me.  I  hope  you  will  like  her 
if  she  should  come  in  your  way.  It  is  good  to  love  persons 
the  very  reverse  of  ourselves ;  and  this  can  always  be  done, 
provided  there  is  truth  and  love  and  genuine  humanity  at 
the  bottom  of  both  sides.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
last  Wagner  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall.  The  music  was 
wonderful,  dilating  richly  in  every  grade,  from  the  half- 
articulate  whisper  to  the  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  crash 
of  the  thunderbolt. 

On  Saturday  I  took  a  cast  down  to  Chelsea  to  see  the  old 
prophet.  I  did  see  him,  but  he  was  in  a  very  grumpy 
humour,  and  said  little  either  to  please  or  edify, — his  old 
negative  dogmatism,  without  the  agreeable  flavour  of  good 
humour, — but  no  doubt,  as  his  niece  said,  he  had  been  rather 
below  par  for  two  days. 

On  Monday  I  went  to  the  city  and  lunched  with  Duncan 
M'Neill,  and  then  went  to  Putney  and  dined  with  Mrs  Pfeifier, 
the  poetess,  and  her  husband.  After  dinner,  music,  and  a 
song  by  the  Pro.,  which  being  a  mere  burst  of  nature,  excited 
a  world  of  sensation  and  admiration  among  the  prim  and 
proper  persons  of  this  metropolis,  the  models  after  which 
Edinburgh  snobs  are  at  present  striving  to  be  disnatured 
and  emasculated.     Next  day  I  called  at  Grosvenor  House, 

1  Afterwards  Professor  of  the  English  Language  at  Liverpool. 
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and  had  a  long  and  pleasant  chat  with  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  forward  in  all  good  works. 
No  man  could  possibly  dislike  him.  He  will  probably  come 
down  with  £100  for  the  Celtic  Chair ;  then  to  lunch  at 
Stafford  House,  the  same  delightful  party  as  before;  after- 
wards an  interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Indian  Service 
Education  question :  a  stiff  fellow  to  deal  with,  but  giving 
the  impression  of  a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  speaker. 

Nethkr  Lochaber,  July  7,  1877. 

Fairest  Being, — Your  want  of  adventure  always  ruins 
you.  Such  weather  and  such  truly  Highland  grandeur 
clothed  in  beauty  ! — what  you  cannot  possibly  see  in  Oban, 
and  can  see  here  only  on  such  days  as  yesterday  and  at 
sunset.  You  turn  your  back  to  the  sun,  and  you  look  on 
the  long  succession  of  lofty  green  ridges  with  gigantic  belts 
of  alternate  light  and  shade,  strongly  marked,  such  as  would 
require  the  pen  of  Isabella  Bird  to  describe.  O  Mrs  Oke  !  Mrs 
Oke  ! !  Mrs  Oke  ! ! !  O  that  mine  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night 
for  the  follies  of  the  wife  of  my  affection.  Well,  talking 
is  vain  and  regret  is  useless.  Why  should  we  weep  for 
persons  who  have  not  the  sense  to  weep  for  themselves  ? 
Let  lobsters  be  lobsters.  It  is  clean  and  comfortable  enough 
here,  at  least  for  me ;  there  is  a  bedroom  with  an  excellent 
bed,  in  which  I  slept  like  a  top  for  six  hours,  partly  no  doubt 
in  virtue  of  a  bottle  of  claret — but  the  bed  was  good  ! 

You  ought  to  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Tobermory,  and  do 
the  thing  in  a  sensible  way.  Who  buys  an  orange  merely 
to  give  it  a  suck  ?  For  gossip  I  have  only  to  report  that 
Lady  Alice  Ewing  has  found  this  place  terrible  for  loneliness, 
and  is  back  to  Ardrishaig,  and  has  sold  her  house  to  Chinnery 
Haldane,  who  performs  sacerdotal  attitudes  and  oddities  here 
to  the  confounding  of  plain  Celtic  Christians. 

Give  Minnie  Mackintosh  a  kiss  from  me,  and  tell  her  for 
heaven's  sake  to  goad  you  up  as  much  as  possible  to  a  little 
adventure. 

Your  most  faithful  Pro., 
(with  a  bad  pen), 

John  S.  Blackie. 
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Tatmouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  Sept.  18th. 

Fairest  Being, — This  is  really  a  garden  and  a  palace  of 
beauty ;  inside  also,  everything  simplicity  and  grace.  Lady 
Breadalbane  is  of  a  fine,  erect  Highland  stature,  combined 
with  rich  human  frankness  of  disposition,  and  with  subtle 
humorous  playfulness  about  her  mouth.  Her  accomplish- 
ments are  far  above  the  common  platform,  and  she  com- 
bines, with  variety  of  culture,  a  charming  innocence  and 
naturalness  of  manner. 

There  is  assuredly  some  thirty  or  forty  people  here.  I  sat 
beside  Dr  Royal,  the  Prince's  physician,  who  is  an  intelligent 
man  and  pleasant  to  converse  with.  There  is  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose  and  Lady  Violet  Graham,  the  one  the  sister- 
in-law  and  the  other  the  sister  of  mine  hostess ;  also  Lord 
Rosslyn  and  his  lady;  Mrs  Campbell  of  Blythswood;  a  Mi- 
Hamilton  Aide'  who  writes  novels;  Mrs  Baillie  Cochrane  of 
Lamington ;  a  Mr  Yorke,  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  not 
a  few  more  whom  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  name.  We 
had  beautiful  tableaux  vivant  last  night,  in  which  Lady  B. 
represented  Joan  of  Arc  and  Genevieve  most  effectively,  with 
her  tall  graceful  figure  and  her  long  flowing  light  locks. 
To-night  there  is  to  be  a  play  performed. 

The  place  is  full  of  all  loveliness,  and  you  must  certainly 
come  next  summer  and  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
of  it  with  me.  It  is  worth  travelling  a  thousand  miles 
to  see  the  Countess  alone,  so  full  of  vitality  and  dignity 
and  nature  and  grace. 

Would  you  know  what  an  amusing  thing  happened  to  me 
on  the  way  ?  My  trunk  was  left  at  Killin,  and  I  had  to  be 
arrayed  for  dinner  in  the  toggery  of  the  Earl ! !  Excellent 
fun. 

Tatmouth,  Sep.  \9th. 

Fairest  Being, — Lady  Breadalbane  persists  in  my  going 
with  them  to  stay  at  Auchmore,  so  I  cannot  be  home  for  a 
few  days  yet.  I  have  told  her  that  "  I  believe  in  her,"  and 
have  cut  out  some  good  Celtic  work  for  her,  if  she  has  as 
much  intellectual  ambition  as  grace  and  charm. 

Last  night  Principal  Shairp  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
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were  here,  witnessing  the  private  theatricals.  It  was  one 
o'clock  before  we  got  to  bed.  The  principal  parts  were 
taken  by  Lady  Breadalbane  and  her  sister  Lady  Violet, 
with  great  spirit  and  effect. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  long  talk  with  Prince  Leopold, 
who  seems  quick  and  intelligent.  He  is  very  like  his  mother, 
especially  about  the  eyes — full  of  mild  intelligence,  but  with 
nothing  emphatic  or  striking  about  his  manner.  He  played 
King  Arthur  in  the  tableau.  The  Duchess  of  Montrose  left 
us  this  morning :  she  is  a  very  engaging  and  pretty  woman. 
Mrs  Baillie  Cochrane  and  I  have  great  confabulations,  and 
she  wishes  me  to  go  and  stay  with  her  soon  ;  but  a  man 
cannot  go  everywhere,  and  I  am  full  up  with  affairs  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

One  of  the  ladies  was  yesterday  stung  by  a  wasp,  which 
caused  her  to  make  some  depreciatory  and  pessimistic  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  a  world  which  permitted  such  pests  to 
exist.  This  suggested  a  little  note  on  pessimism  which  I 
wrote  in  her  album.  Pessimism  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  only 
a  habit  of  ill-thinking,  nourished  by  a  bad  habit  of  looking 
at  the  bad  in  the  complexity  of  things  which  we  call  the 
world,  and  overlooking  the  good.  Of  this  habit  there  are 
two  varieties — the  one  springing  from  an  inordinate  ambition 
which  the  constitution  of  things  forbid,  as  if  a  fish  should  get 
out  of  temper  because  it  had  no  wings  and  could  not  fly  in 
the  air  as  well  as  swim  in  the  water ;  the  other  springing 
from  a  morbid  dwelling  on  some  accidental  loss  or  deficiency 
of  things  which  the  constitution  of  things  allows,  but  does 
not  and  cannot  always  confer  with  an  equal  hand  on  all,  as 
when  a  bird  breaks  its  wing,  or  a  man  his  leg,  and  hastily 
imputes  his  own  particular  inconvenience  to  a  general  rotten 
state  of  the  whole  universe.  Of  course  when  a  wasp  stings 
a  fair  lady  in  the  face  it  is  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  if 
for  the  moment  she  should  conclude  that  a  wasp  exists  only 
in  the  worst  possible  world,  she  might  be  pardoned  as  a 
woman,  but  to  philosophy  she  could  have  no  claim.  In  a 
rich  and  various  world  wasps  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
exist  as  fair  women ;  and  as  for  their  stings,  they  have  as  good 
a  right  to  them  as  women  have  to  their  beauty  or  their 
tongues. 
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Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
May  9th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  do  not  wonder  at  the  nattering  nature 
of  the  Laleham  testimonial,  partly  because  I  am  always  so 
happy  among  young  people,  especially  young  girls,  direct 
from  the  hand  of  God;  partly  because  it  cannot  happen  to 
them  every  day  to  catch  a  wise  old  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
a  bit  of  a  poet,  with  a  snatch  of  the  flirt  also  in  his  com- 
position, to  write  verses  in  their  albums  and  look  lovingly 
into  their  faces.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  memory  will 
be  so  sacred  in  so  pure  and  beautiful  a  region !  and  wish  only 
that  I  had  been  possessed  of  sufficient  genius  to  compose 
a  few  verses,  expressive  of  my  culmination,  equal  to  those 
which  Tennyson  wrote  in  Miss  Pipe's  album  some  years  ago 
when  he  was  there,  and  read  some  of  the  finest  passages  in 
"  Maud  "  and  "  In  Memoriam  "  to  an  admiring  audience. 

I  am  getting  on  here  in  the  most  splendid  style,  delighted 
and  delighting.  I  heard  an  original  sermon  from  Dean 
Stanley  in  Balliol  College  Chapel  on  Sunday,  on  the  text, 
"  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols,"  which  he  applied 
to  the  well-known  Baconian  idols  in  the  '  Novum  Organum,' 
and  showed  how,  if  the  life  of  Christ  were  thoroughly 
established  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  hideous  army  of 
blinding  errors  and  distorting  prejudices  would  find  no 
place  in  the  regenerate  soul.  To-day  I  breakfasted  at 
Balliol !  a  breakfast  which  I  shall  never  forget,  full  of 
brightness  and  geniality  and  playful  anecdote. 

I  have  seen  Bradley  and  Tyrwhitt  and  Dr  Acland,  the 
latter  of  whom  of  all  men  here  I  love  most.  There  is  a 
flavour  and  savour  of  humanity  about  him  that  is  not  the 
general  attribute  of  University  Dons.  He  read  in  my  face 
that  I  loved  him,  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  lost  his  wife 
some  two  years  ago,  touching  upon  that  chord  tenderly,  I 
brought  out  all  the  fullness  of  his  strong  feelings.  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  weeping — tears  mingled  with  admiration — 
at  the  recital  which  he  made — too  long  for  mention  here ;  it 
must  be  reserved  for  colloquial  utterance  at  Altnacraig. 

I  am  getting  deep  into  University  Reform,  and  have 
actually  written  out  a  scheme  of  my  ideas,  which  Professor 
Sayce   says  ought  to  be  printed.      I  have   communed   with 
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Earle,  Bradley,  and  Acland  on  the  subject,  and  see  that  I  am 
right;  but  there  are  hereditary  interests  here,  which  will 
light  as  stoutly  against  Nature  and  Common -sense  as  the 
Council  of  Trent  did  against  the  Bible.  Here  the  enemy  is 
the  usurpation  of  the  Professorial  function  by  the  College 
tutors,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  '  The 
Edinburgh  Review ' ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  tyranny 
of  competitive  examinations,  which  at  once  cramps  the 
intellect  and  corrupts  the  hearts, — cramps  the  intellect  by 
substituting  a  narrow  drill  for  a  free  expansion,  and  corrupts 
the  heart  by  teaching  young  men  to  look  to  pecuniary 
emolument,  instead  of  intellectual  honour,  as  the  reward  of 
study.  The  Greeks  at  Olympus  were  proud  of  a  laurel  green 
from  the  boughs :  our  Oxford  youths  are  taught  to  look 
for  a  laurel  made  of  gold,  which  can  be  coined  down  into 
guineas ! 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
May  llth, 

Dearest  Oke, — Last  night  we  had  a  jolly  supper,  given 
by  the  Scottish  students  of  Balliol  to  the  Pro.  Ritchie  x  was 
there  ;  Clarke,  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  Glasgow,  and  grandson 
of  the  laird  of  Ulva ;  young  Huxley,  my  pet ;  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  others.  We  had  plenty  of  good  songs  full  of  British 
pluck,  English  manhood,  Scottish  humour,  and  local  Oxford 
fun  :  very  enjoyable,  the  faces  of  the  young  men  beaming 
with  broad  natural  delight  as  the  Pro.  sang  and  spoke,  of 
course,  in  the  Hellenic  Society  style,  which  you  know.  I  had 
long  argument  with  some  of  the  tutors,  who  defended  their 
usurpation  strongly,  and  tried  to  convince  me  that  tutors  are 
really  Professors  under  a  different  name  :  this  may  be  so  far 
true,  as  it  is  also  true  that  Professors  in  Edinburgh  are  merely 
tutors  under  a  different  name,  but  the  confusion  of  function 
in  both  cases  is  wrong. 

I  have  bought  a  copy  of  Swinburne's  last  volume  to  see 
what  young  England  is  dreaming  about  at  present.  He  is 
gaining  in  popularity,  at  least  here,  and  overgrowing 
Tennyson, —  no  doubt  a  notable  genius ;  but  his  gospel  of 
Apollo,  who  is  to  supersede  Christ,  though  a  bright  one,  will 
gain  few  disciples. 

1  Professor  David  Ritchie. 
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Birdsall  House,  Malton,  Yorks, 
May  10th,  1880. 

Fairest  Being, — The  people  here  are  certainly  quite 
charming  !  Young  Lady  Middleton  is  joyous  as  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  and  bright  as  a  burn  purling  and  lilting  in  the  sun. 
I  felt  in  a  moment  as  if  I  had  known  her  for  years.  .  .  .  She 
is  radiant  with  sympathetic  intelligence,  bright  and  loyal,  and 
dressed  with  originality  and  taste.  ...  In  a  few  hours  I  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  if,  having  so  free  an  offer  to 
come,  I  had  failed  to  avail  myself  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who  left  a  gold  mine  a  mile  on  the 
side  of  the  road  to  smelt  a  few  pennyworth  of  coppers  at  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

I  told  you  I  had  taken  a  great  fancy  for  Mary  Gladstone, 
with  her  honest,  ingenuous  smiles  breaking  in  sweet  ripples 
over  her  face,  so  the  fancy  came  across  me  on  the  rail  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  her  and  her  good  mother  at  once  in  the  lines 
which  I  send  you.  These  I  sent  from  Oxford  on  Tuesday, 
and  this  morning  received  the  enclosed  answer.  The  charge 
of  fickleness  is  not  true,  as  I  am  perfectly  constant  to  every 
person,  male  or  female,  whom  I  ever  had  good  cause  to  admire. 
I  accordingly  sent  a  reply  in  rhyme. 

Birdsall  House,  Malton, 
May  11. 

My  dear  Mrs  Oke, — The  people  here  are  irresistibly  nice ; 
the  most  charming  simplicity,  grace,  and  frankness ;  English 
culture  and  Celtic  sentiment  mingled  in  the  most  happy  and 
harmonious  way.  The  Comyns,  the  Bruces,  the  Campbells, 
and  the  Willoughbys  have  all  had  a  share  in  producing  that 
singular  combination.  Not  without  the  plastic  toil  of  many 
generations  are  such  results  produced.  I  am  glad  I  cannot 
stay  here  beyond  to-morrow ;  I  should  get  quite  intoxicated 
with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty,  exuberance  of  growth  ami 
luxuriance  of  gracious  sentiment  that  blossom  out  from  these 
lovely  and  loving  faces.  Besides  our  hostess,  we  have  Miss 
Gordon  Cumming  here,1 — who,  as  you  know,  like  Miss  Bird, 

1  Iu  a  letter  to  Lady  Middleton,  Professor  Blackie  spoke  of  Miss  Constance 
Gordon  Cumming  as  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  intellectual  woman- 
hood that  has  come  across  my  path. " 
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has  been  all  over  the  world, — as  lively  as  a  sunlit  waterfall, 
and  flexible  in  thought  and  sentiment  as  a  young  osier-twig. 
The  lady  is  not  only  a  poem  herself,  but  a  poetess :  not  yet 
developed  in  perfect  form,  but  with  the  best  elements,  capable 
of  assuming  classical  form,  should  circumstances  favour  and 
leisure  allow.  In  her  company  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in 
a  flower-garden  where  all  the  flowers  speak. 

I  can  hardly  begin  to  tell  of  the  nice  persons  I  saw  before 
coming  here.  I  had  a  grand  "Gaudeamus"  with  the  young 
Scotsmen  of  Balliol,  when  Principal  Shairp  of  St  Andrews 
was  present,  and  "  Sam  Sumph "  was  sung  with  bellowing 
oceans  of  applause.  On  Saturday  I  lunched  with  Millais,  who 
is  a  strong,  manly,  genial  fellow,  and  quite  won  my  heart.  .  .  . 


BlRDSALL,1   MALTON, 
May  15«A. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  made  many  changes  since  I  wrote 
you  last ;  from  Oxford  to  Sheffield — from  an  academical 
Paradise  to  a  manufacturing  Purgatory  ;  almost  Pandemonium, 
a  strong  speaker  might  say ;  what  countless  vents  of  black 
smoke,  blotting  the  eye  of  day  and  tainting  the  sweetness  of 
the  air  with  sultry  blasts  that  choke  all  sound  breathing.  I 
went  through  one  of  the  most  populous  of  those  Titanic 
temples  of  Cyclopean  fire-work,  and  felt  alternately  over- 
powered by  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  operations  and  sad  at  the 
unnatural,  sweatful,  and  sooty  life  of  the  workers.  .  .  .  The 
lecture  went  off  splendidly,  and  I  have  £10,  10s.  for  the  Celtic 
Chair.  The  best  of  the  joke  is  that  I  read  poetry  from  my 
book  !  and  they  all  crowd  round  to  get  the  title  of  such  a 
delightful  revelation  of  Celtic  genius !  !  and  so  I  sell  my  own 
book  in  the  most  effective  way !  !  !  From  Sheffield  I  went 
on  this  morning  to  York,  and  spent  an  hour  there,  most 
delectably  walking  through  that  calm,  majestic  wonder  of 
stone-work,  the  Minster,  which  I  have  now  seen  about  a 
dozen  of  times,  as  I  never  omit  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
to  shake  hands  with  so  venerable  an  old  friend ;  but  what 
a  leap  from  sooty  Sheffield  to  the  prim  neatness  of  the  green 

1  "  Birdsall  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  a  long  life  of  a  few  sorrows 
and  many  joys." — Extract  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Middleton. 
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precincts  of  an  English  cathedral  !  .  .  .  The  lady  at  Birdsall 
is  almost  the  most  charming  creature  in  your  charming  sex 
that  I  have  yet  met  with.  She  is  so  redundant  with  intelli- 
gence and  goodness ;  so  natural,  so  lively,  so  confidential.  It  is 
such  a  pity  that  you  cannot  go  about  with  me  and  learn  to 
know  such  elect  ones,  who  would  press  you  to  their  bosoms. 
.  .  .  She  writes  no  more  poetry  at  present ;  but  she  looks  it.  A 
bright,  beautiful  creature — half  child,  half  angel — to  see  her 
was  to  love  her.1 


24  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh, 
May  2\st. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  heartily  sympathise  with  all  your  woes ; 
but  the  presence  of  your  female  angels  and  the  flush  of  the 
rhododendrons  outside  must  compensate.  Evils  and  incon- 
veniences exist  in  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forming  character  and  creating  virtue,  which,  in  the  Paradise 
that  some  pious  people  dream  of,  would  be  impossible.  How 
manfully  Goethe  did  his  work  during  that  twelve  years  of 
arch-ducal  administration  at  Weimar !  Of  all  this  the  English 
world  chooses  to  know  nothing,  preferring  to  magnify  and 
exaggerate  in  every  way  that  unhappy  affair  with  Fredericka, 
which  gave  Goethe  almost  as  much  pain  as  it  did  to  the  dear 
lassie.  There  was  nothing  base  in  the  matter  that  I  can 
see — only  a  too  easy  floating  on  the  sea  of  sweet  sympathy, 
without  considering  consequences. 

Yesterday,  Nettie  dined  with  us  alone.  The  Major  is  bland, 
with  occasional  fits  of  fire,  especially  against  the  Liberals  and 
their  utter  incapacity  of  understanding  that  the  right  arm  of 

1  After  leaving  Birdsall,  Professor  Blackie  wrote  to  Lady  Middleton  a  letter, 
from  which  I  may  extract  the  following  : — 

"  I  send  you  the  book  of  mine  that  will  be  best  for  you,  if  you  are  as  willing  to 
peep  into  my  soul  as  it  pleases  me  to  peep  into  yours.  I  do  uot  care  for  people 
who  keep  their  windows  shut — that  is  only  to  be  done  occasionally,  when  you 
suspect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  or  a  fool.  '  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,'  is  what 
God  says  to  each  one  of  us  ;  and  if  we  don't  give  that,  we  give  nothing  worthy  of 
Him.  '  Good  friend,  show  me  thy  soul,'  and  if  you  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to 
show,  I  pray  to  be  relieved  of  your  presence  with  all  speed.  I  will  prefer  to  look 
upon  one  of  Teniers'  butcher  boys,  or  smoking  boors,  rather  than  on  that  wooden 
masque  which  you  call  your  face.  The  pictures  pretend  to  be  nothing  but 
pictures,  and  don't  disappoint  me  ;  but  you  pretend  to  be  a  man,  and  give  out  no 
more  light  from  your  face  than  a  tallow  candle  when  the  extinguisher  is  on  it." 
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a  great  empire  must  be  an  effective  army !  In  which  senti- 
ment I  entirely  agree,  having  in  my  heart  of  hearts  an  utter 
detestation  of  all  peace -mongering  and  Mammon  -  worship, 
however  skilfully  deafened  over  with  the  tinkling  cymbals 
of  evangelical  sentiment. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  I  read  through  "  Hamlet,"  of 
which  I  have  now  a  most  clear  conception.  The  parallel 
between  it  and  "  Faust "  is,  in  many  points,  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  will  reward  your  meditations.  Of  course  "  Hamlet " 
is  the  better  of  the  two  ;  though  there  are  no  scenes  in  it 
equal  in  tragic  pathos  to  the  Gretchen  scene  in  "  Faust."  The 
weak  point  of  "  Faust "  is  that  its  hero  inspires  first  pity  only, 
and  then  contempt.  Hamlet  is  always  noble,  only  it  is  nobility 
off  the  hinges.     Kiss  yourself  and  Jemima. 

Your  faithful  Pro., 

Notwithstanding  a  few 

Platonic  idolatries, 

John  S.  Blackie. 


Tatmouth  Castle,  Sept.  7th. 

Fairest  Being, — On  Monday  I  took  a  pleasant  trundle 
down  to  Birnam,  where  Millais  has  established  himself  in  a 
beautiful  woody  retreat  in  front  of  Birnam  Wood.  He  was 
very  kind  and  delightful,  broad,  manly,  fresh,  and  genial.  I 
lunched  with  all  the  young  people,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  one 
or  two  of  Millais'  fine  canvases.  After  lunch  we  walked  in  to 
the  picturesque  abode  of  Lord  John  Manners,  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  expectant  Duke.  He  is  a  tall,  thin, 
oldish  gentleman,  of  the  quietly  gentle  aristocratic  type,  and 
full  of  taste,  goodness,  sense,  and  piety.  The  motto  over  the 
door  is  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest."  In  his  garden  he 
attempts  to  emulate  the  graceful  wildness  of  Altnacraig,  teach- 
ing the  ferns  and  heather  to  crop  up  with  the  culture ;  but  he 
has  only  partially  succeeded.  Nothing  in  the  universe  could 
equal  Altnacraig,  if  it  were  remodelled  a  little  in  the  archi- 
tecture. What  a  pity  that  I  had  not  carried  out,  with 
despotism,  my  original  scheme  of  a  thatched  cottage ! 
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I  had  a  letter  from  Walter  Smith,  who  goes  even  farther 
than  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  says  he  is  quite  sure  that  my 
Faust  is  the  English  Faust ;  but  I  cannot  accept  the  flattering 
verdict  of  a  friend  as  conclusive  in  such  a  matter. 


Taymocth  Castle,  Aberfeldy, 
Sept.  Sth. 

Fairest  Being, — The  quiet  graceful  majesty  of  this  rich 
green  lawn,  with  its  long  lines  of  stately  limes  and  beeches,  is 
inconceivable  to  all  who  have  not  seen  and  quietly  enjoyed  it. 
So  grand  a  strip  of  England,  so  richly  embosomed  in  High- 
land woods  and  braes  and  ramparted  behind  with  huge  Bens, 
is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Scotland.  Yesterday  after 
lunch  we  all,  except  the  guns,  drove  up  to  the  high  moor 
above  Aberfeldy,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  a  grand  range  of 
mighty  Bens,  from  Ben  More  and  Ben  Lawers  in  the  west,  to 
Schiehallion,  Ben  Vrackie,  and  Ben-y-Gloe  to  the  north  and 
north-east ! — there  we  made  a  fire  and  took  tea,  in  the  style  of 
our  trip  to  the  Maiden  Isle.  ...  At  dinner  at  night  I  had  two 
nice  ladies ! — Lady  Violet  Greville,  Alma's  sister,  on  my  left, 
and  Miss  Cory,  sister  of  Lord  Rowton,  on  my  right,  both  old 
friends,  with  whom  I  felt  quite  at  my  ease ;  as  indeed  there 
is  no  cause  for  stiffness  and  formality  or  any  kind  of  dignified 
discomfort  in  this  house,  nor  in  any  house  indeed  governed 
by  sweet-blooded  people.  Alma  came  out  grandly,  protesting 
that  she  would  stand  out  stiffly  against  the  round  of  hollow 
socialibilities  by  which  persons  of  rank  in  London  are  apt  to 
be  invaded  and  absorbed.  She  is  determined  to  belong  for 
some  part  of  the  day  at  least  to  herself !  and  not  to  dine  out, 
or  return  calls  with  persons  who  invite  her  or  call  upon  her 
merely  because  she  is  Countess  of  Breadalbane,  without  an}* 
bond  of  human  affection.  Of  course  I  applauded  her  to  the 
echo  in  all  this,  and  we  triumphed  gloriously  against  Lady 

and  the  other  fair  ones,  who  were  inclined  to  endure 

more  of  the  formal  round  of  heartless  recognitions,  of  which 
the  only  virtue  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  a  certain  number 
of  well-dressed  fools  whose  offence  is  rather  a  blessing.  Alma 
is  a  woman  of  character,  purpose,  and  determination,  and  that 
is  what  makes  me  admire  her  so  much,  over  and  above  the 
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healthfulness,  playfulness,  naturalness,  grace,  and  dignity 
which  she  carries  about  with  her ;  not  to  mention  the  witch- 
ing light  of  her  smiles  and  the  glint  of  her  eye — a  beautiful 
inheritance  from  the  Grahams.  Character  and  expression 
will  always  carry  the  day  with  sensible  men.  She  and  her 
lord  are  to  be  at  the  Oban  Gathering,  and  will  call  at  Altna- 
craig  to  see  you. 

Tay mouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy, 
September  10th. 

Fairest  Being, — Time  here  is  passing  very  sweetly  and  in 
a  manner  quite  congruous  with  the  sweetness  of  the  environ- 
ment without  and  the  society  within.  I  felt  quite  a  new 
creature  when  walking  up  and  down  that  soft  grassy  walk 
beneath  Kenmore  Bridge.  Here  the  rude  grandeur  of  the 
Highlands,  which  is  my  natural  element,  is  softened  into 
beauty,  and  I  feel  that  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  sublime 
is  the  fitting  food,  if  not  of  an  adventurous  and  ambitious 
youth,  certainly  of  a  wise  and  well -toned  old  gentleman. 
Alma  is  altogether  charming,  and  Lady  Rosamund,  whom  I 
have  now  made  my  confidante,  as  sweet  as  a  water-lily  float- 
ing on  a  little  clear  breezeless  pool ;  or  call  her  a  little  child 
riding  on  a  tame  lion,  to  indicate  the  great  strength  which 
her  naturalness  and  simplicity  cover.  But  there  is  a  grand 
element  in  Alma,  to  which  Rosamund  cannot  aspire.  Call 
Alma  a  queen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  little  milk- 
white,  creamy,  prancing  ponies,  and  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  healthy,  innocent  sportiveness  which  she  blends  so  beauti- 
fully with  the  grace  of  a  free  woman,  and  the  dignity  which 
becomes  her  station. 

We  had  a  grand  expedition  yesterday  after  lunch,  up  to  the 
high  moor,  where  the  men  were  shooting.  There  we  kindled 
a  fire  in  gipsy  fashion  and  made  tea;  and  before  the  guns 
came  back  (sixty  brace  before  lunch),  I  lay  behind  the  two 
ladies  in  the  heather  and  sang  Scotch  songs  and  looked  on  that 
face,  so  rich  with  quiet  mild  intelligence  and  wreathed  with 
a  smile  that  reminded  me,  with  a  bleeding  of  the  heart,  of 
beautiful  Janet  Chambers,  whom  I  loved  warmly,  but  not 
more  warmly  than  she  deserved.  There  is  to  be  a  great  ball 
to-night,  when  I  expect  to  see  Principal  Shairp,  and  all  the 
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Perth  world.  Alma  says  I  have  been  "  a  very  good  boy,"  and 
she  is  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  me  at  the  Oban  ball,  for  which 
you  must  have  a  pair  of  white  gloves  ready. 

SCALLESAIO,    COLONSAY, 

June  22nd,  1881. 

Fairest  Being, — I  took  a  pedestrian  tramp  this  morning 
along  the  road,  up  the  country  three  miles,  to  Orient  myself, 
as  the  Germans  say,  and  to  pay  a  visit  at  Colonsay  House  to 
old  Lady  MacNeill,  the  widow  of  Archie,  who  received  me 
with  her  usual  calm  politeness,  and  gave  me  an  excellent 
lunch.  There  was  a  whole  bevy  of  sons-in-law  and  daughters- 
in-law  and  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  altogether  con- 
founding to  my  memory.  I  have  found,  as  in  Kintyre  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  MacNeills  generally  go  about  in  battalions, 
never  singly.  The  lady  showed  me  all  there  was  to  be  seen, 
and  behaved  so  graciously  that  I  was  emboldened  to  kiss  her 
hand  as  I  left,  which  I  certainly  would  not  have  thought  of 
doing  a  priori  to  a  person  of  such  a  cool  temperament.  .  .  . 

I  am   not  surprised  at  what   you   say  about  .     The 

cheapest  way  to  attain  a  reputation  for  being  somebody  is  to 
deal  in  harsh  judgments  and  severe  criticisms,  for  the  public 
generally  is  charitable  enough  to  suppose  that  the  person  who 
deals  in  such  swooping  sentences  has  some  substantial  ground 
for  his  assumed  superiority,  and  of  course,  when  we  con- 
demn other  people,  we  generally  mean,  indirectly,  to  flatter 
ourselves. 

Golspie,  Sept.  16th,  1881. 
Fairest  Being, — This  morning  I  called  on  the  Duke  and 
found  him  and  the  Duchess  and  the  young  Stafford.  The 
latter  is  an  extremely  lovable  young  man  of  whom,  when  I 
first  saw,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Behold  a  Nathanael  indeed  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile."  He  insisted  that  I  should  go  with  him  to- 
night to  a  ball  at  Dornoch.  To  this  I  assented,  with  a  blithe 
jump,  not  because  I  care  for  balls,  but  because  I  wished  to  see 
Dornoch,  and  loved  to  be  in  the  company  of  this  lovable 
Nathanael.  After  lunch  the  Duke  took  me  to  see  his  spinning 
mills;  he  is  always  after  some  scheme  for  improving  his 
county.     To-morrow  after  the  ball  I  return  to  Dunrobin. 

T 
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I  go  to  Criech  on  Monday  to  finish  my  inquiries  about  The 
Men,  which  hitherto  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  preconceived  notion :  for  at  my  time  of 
life,  seventy-two,  and,  with  my  turn  of  mind,  a  knowledge  of 
Man  generally  enables  me  to  prophecy  a  knowledge  of  Men, 
though  of  course  the  world  believes  only  on  external  evidence  ; 
and  I  am  forced  to  take  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
in  proving  what  I  knew  beforehand  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.     So  far,  well !  for  the  rest,  let  Goethe  suffice : 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  a  happy  liver, 
Let  the  Past  be  past  for  ever ; 
Let  not  prigs  nor  pedants  bore  you, 
Do  the  thing  that  lies  before  you  ; 
But  chiefly  hate  no  man ;  the  rest 
Leave  thou  to  God,  who  knows  what's  best." 

9  Douglas  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
May  7  th,  1882. 

My  dear  Mrs  Ore, —  ...  I  altered  all  the  expressions 
in  the  preface  to  which  you  objected,  except  what  you  called 
"  the  aggressive  sentence,"  which,  as  Douglas  said,  could  do  no 
harm,  as  the  book  is  aggressive  throughout,  and  a  man  should 
not  show  false  colours.  Dr  Chalmers  preached  "aggressive 
Christianity,"  and  thereby  did  incalculable  good  in  the  West 
Port  and  elsewhere ;  and  would  you  have  Professors  to  sit  on 
their  easy-chairs  and  pocket  fees,  and  not  rise  up  to  have  a 
stab  at  the  Devil  when  he  crossed  the  path  ?  O  Mrs  Oke ! 
Mrs  Oke  !  how  happy  you  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  if  you 
had  yoked  yourself  to  a  smooth  prophet,  "  a  white  washer  of 
all  unclean  things,"  and  being  well  paid  by  all  the  sacrosant 
vested  interests  for  crying  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace !  O  Mrs  Oke !  Mrs  Oke !  fair  words  and  fine  fancies, 
dainty  conceits  and  delicate  nerves,  never  pulled  one  tooth 
from  the  Devil's  jaw. — Kiss  yourself. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  London,  S.W., 
May  9  th. 

Fairest  Being,  —  I  have  had  a  busy  day,  but  pleasant, 
being  without  "a  goad."  First,  I  wrote  out  my  article  for 
'  The  Scotsman,'  dashed  off  twenty  letters,  lunched,  and  then 
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went  out  on  a  dander.  I  called  on  Rosebery,  then  on  Mrs 
Tyndall,  and  had  very  interesting  talk  with  her,  as  her 
face  speaks  kindliness  and  truthfulness ;  then  called  on 
Murray  the  publisher,  who  was  talking  like  a  Tory  on  the 
world  being  near  its  end,  because  the  Irish  practise  assas- 
sination !  Then  I  rang  the  bell  at  Stafford  House,  but  they 
were  all  out ;  only,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  met  the  big 
Duke  himself  just  as  I  turned  the  corner.  As  usual,  he  was 
very  cordial.  I  told  him  I  had  done  him  all  honour  in 
the  preface  to  my  book,  but  nevertheless  had  smuggled  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  might  deem  Radicalism  into  the  text. 
"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  but  whatever  you  say  you  are  never 
vicious."  He  is  a  good  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  views 
will  do  him  some  good,  more  good  than  any  sermon  he  ever 
heard  preached  ! ! !  On  returning  here  I  found  Mr  Findlay 
and  Fettes  Douglas  :  the  latter  is  to  be  knighted,  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  the  honour  of  the  Academy.  So  right !  for  public 
men  are  public  slaves,  and  ought  to  rejoice  to  be  so. 


Oxford,  May  \bth. 

Fairest  Being, — Here  I  am  in  the  full  dignity  of  the 
Common  Room  of  the  Welsh  College,  sitting  on  a  chair  of 
stately  comfort,  well  lined  with  crimson  velvet.  Of  course, 
I  feel  sublime.  .  .  .  After  my  lecture  in  the  evening,  I  dined 
with  some  eighteen  or  twenty  students  of  Balliol,  amongst 
whom,  of  course,  were  many  of  my  old  students.  After 
dinner  the  table  was  removed  and  a  circle  made,  to  give 
room  for  an  audience  of  some  thirty  more,  who  came  to  do 
honour  to  the  venerable  Professor.  My  dear  young  friend 
Huxley  was  there  ;  not  the  least  like  his  father,  very  finely 
chiselled  and  mildly  intelligent.  We  had  songs  and  speeches, 
and  the  Pro.  sang  "  Jenny  Geddes."  Archer  was  with  me,  and 
replied  to  the  toast  in  his  honour  with  admirable  good  taste 
and  effect. 

I  heard  of  our  dear  John  Brown's  departure  from  Mr 
Findlay.  Of  course,  the  blow  came  unexpectedly  to  all.  I 
say  nothing,  but  call  this,  as  a  whole,  the  year  of  warning  and 
of  preparation.  For  the  rest,  dwm  vivimus  vivamus.  While 
we  live  let  us  live  like  men  ! 
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I  called  on  Jowett  on  Saturday,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  about  that  private  matter  of  which  you  spoke.  I 
lunched  with  Max  Mliller,  broad,  bright,  and  blooming,  like 
his  wife.  He  looks  on  the  recent  University  Reform  as  worse 
than  useless.  They  have  stereotyped  a  wrong  system,  which 
degrades  the  Professoriate  and  intensifies  the  drill-sergeant 
mechanism  of  the  schools.  I  saw  there  stout  old  Mark 
Pattison,  with  his  bright  and  energetic  lady.1  She  contra- 
dicted me  always,  like  Katie  MacDonald,  for  which  I  thanked 
her,  adding  that  contradiction  from  fools  was  only  annoying, 
but  from  a  wise  woman  instructive.  She  praised  highly  the 
novels  of  Speilhagen,  with  which  the  Pro.  agreed.  I  made 
half  a  dozen  calls  on  learned  Dons,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you.  The  people  here  are  exceptionally  agreeable 
and  highly  cultivated,  but  deficient  in  the  fresh  spontaneity 
of  Nature.  In  points  of  progress  they  are  difficult  to  move ; 
in  the  special  reform  which  I  advocate,  either  blind  as 
moles,  stubborn  as  mules,  proud  as  Lucifer,  or,  in  the  best 
case,  wearing  on  their  shoulders  the  head  of  a  god,  but 
having  their  right  arm  paralysed  so  that  their  thought 
fails  to  leap  into  action.  However,  it  is  always  good  to 
speak  the  truth  on  the  housetops,  and  I  shall  have  every 
cause  to  rejoice  in  having  preached  my  gospel  here. 

We  had  a  grand  symposium  after  dinner  here  yesterday. 
Sime  was  there,  Skeat,  and  Rhys.  We  were  rather  more 
animated  than  usual  amongst  the  square  caps,  and  I  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  kicked  about  rampagiously.  .  .  . 


7  Cromwell  Place.  London,  S.W., 
May  18th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  just  returned  from  breakfasting 
with  W.  E.  G.,  Thursday  being  his  special  day.  The  party 
was  small,  select,  and  various.  Lord  Houghton,  just  returned 
from  Egypt ;  .  .  .  Miss  Swanwick,  translator  of  '  iEschylus,' 
second  to  Blackie  ! ! !  Toole,  the  little  comedian  ;  Mr  Knowles, 
of  the  '  Nineteenth  Century ' ;  and  Mr  Roden  Noel,  a 
poet.  My  dear  friend  Mary  was  not  present,  being  with  the 
Cavendish  family  on  a  visit  of  consolation.2      The  Minister 

1  Lady  Dilke.         2  Following  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
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was  bright  and  eloquent,  not  at  all  like  a  worried  man ; 
the  conversation  ranged  over  Goethe,1  Carlyle,  German 
Literature,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Walter  Scott,  Wedgwood 
china,  &c,  &c.  The  great  man  was  particularly  gracious 
to  me.  On  parting  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  Greek 
biography  of  himself. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  delightful  lunch  with  Lady  Breadalbane, 
nobody  being  present  but  herself  and  a  Mr  Gairdner,  who 
writes  poetry  and  plays.  Alma  was  fresh  and  gracious 
and  unaffected,  with  a  smile  as  irresistible  as  Eve,  which 
made  me  cover  my  face,  for  I  could  not  look  upon  it. 
Afterwards  her  pleasant  young  lord  came  in.  Alma  spoke 
in  such  high  terms  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  that  I  took  a  stall 
in  the  evening  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre ;  very  chaste  and 
classical;  Miss  Terry's  Juliet  perfect,  but  Irving  does  not 
look  Romeo,  and,  besides,  is  destitute  of  the  soft  gracious 
dignity  that  should  belong  to  a  young  Italian  in  love.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  Act  I  went  behind  the  scenes  and 
saluted  Romeo ;  he  introduced  me  to  Miss  Terry,  who  came 
up  to  me  with  bright  eager  eyes,  gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  said  she  had  known  my  brother,  and  then  shot  off. 

I  called  yesterday  and  saw  Buckle  of  '  The  Times,'  who  was 
well  disposed  to  take  up  the  question  of  Greek  pronunciation 

1  July  2lth. 
Dear  Miss  Gladstone, — Your  father's  remarks  to  me  at  breakfast  on  that 
unhappy  morning  when  you  were  not  present — unhappy  only  because  you  were 
not  present — that  the  word  Duty  never  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
philosopher  of  Weimar,  has  made  me  keep  my  eyes  open  ever  since  for  all  the 
serious  things  that  Goethe  says  about  life  and  the  work  of  life,  several  of  which 
sayings  you  will  find  on  the  enclosed  leaf.  You  will  find  that  what  John  Bull 
knows  of  Goethe  is  no  more  than  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  or  a  side- flash  from 
the  grand  rolling  river  of  his  soul,  which,  going  up  with  a  jet  into  Bull's  eye, 
straightway  the  big  beast  begins  to  roar.  0  Miss  Mary  !  how  shallow  are  our 
judgments  of  one  another,  especially  when  we  begin  to  condemn.  .  .  .  When 
are  you  going  to  get  out  of  that  menayeric  of  bears,  curs,  yeesc,  asses,  and  addi  r*, 
in  which  you  spend  your  unhappy  life  ?  I  advise  you  to  add  a  new  petition  to  the 
Litany  in  this  wise, — 

l>  From  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  from  infinite  babblement  of 
reasonable  and  unreasonable  fools, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Yours  ever  in  the  service, 

John  S.  Blackie. 
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7  Cromwell  Place,  W.,  May  21st. 

Fairest  Being, — Events  go  on  in  quick  and  bright  succes- 
sion like  the  figures  in  a  state  pomp.  On  Thursday  I  lunched 
with  Lady  Middleton,1  bright  and  beaming  as  ever,  and 
bickering  like  a  fountain  flashing  in  the  sun.  Lord  Middleton 
was  benign  and  blooming  of  aspect  as  usual.  Even  Dr 
Cumming  may  not  rival  the  habitual  amiability  of  his  ex- 
pression. ...  In  the  evening  Millais  came  to  dinner  alone, 
and  we  had  a  most  interesting  talk  with  him,  especially  about 
the  relation  of  his  art  to  Ruskin.  Yesterday  I  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  extremely  kind,  and  questioned  me 
minutely  on  the  subject  of  Greek  accentuation, — a  display  of 
large  sympathy  which  pleased  me  much,  for,  as  Goethe  says, 
"  it  is  always  good  to  know  something."  The  Duchess 2  came 
in.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you,  let  me 
look  in  your  face."  And  so  I  did,  and  a  fine  face  it  was,  beam- 
ing with  truthfulness  and  intelligence ;  one  of  those  faces  that 
let  you  in  to  the  soul  through  open  windows  in  a  moment, 
and  I  gave  myself  captive  to  her  graces  without  reserve.  Of 
course  we  got  upon  religion ;  she  is  somewhat  High  Church  ! 
so  I  had  to  expound  to  her  the  principles  of  Evangelical  Broad 
Churchmen  in  a  style  which  can  do  her  no  harm.   .    .   . 

9  Douglas  Crescent,  May  Qth. 

My  dearest  Oke,  —  I  went  to  Cossar  Ewart's  opening 
lecture.  He  is  a  staunch  Darwinian.  I  put  the  question  to 
him  after  the  hour,  "  Do  you  preach  evolution  with  God  or 
without  God?"  He  said,  "With  God,  of  course."  "Then," 
said  I,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  evolution.  Let  it  go  as  far  as 
it  pleases,  it  is  only  another  name  for  Growth,  which  is  the 

1  "You  know,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Middleton,  "that  when  the  ideal  which  lives 
in  his  soul  presents  itself  before  him  in  complete  or  approximate  reality,  the  poet 
can  no  more  prevent  himself  from  loving  than  a  flower  can  turn  away  from  the 
sun.  A  philosopher,  as  you  may  have  observed,  is  a  strange  creature,  strange 
only,  however,  because  he  is  perfectly  natural ;  and  as  I  am  a  philosopher  with 
my  left  hand  given  to  Epicurus  and  my  right  hand  to  Zeno,  my  heart  to  Plato 
and  my  head  to  Aristotle,  you  will  not  forbid  me  the  luxury  of  a  pure  Platonic 
love.  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  my  wife,  who  is,  of  course,  privy  to  all  my 
Platonic  passions." 

2  The  Duke  married  for  the  second  time  in  1881. 
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continuous  miraculous  manifestation  of  divine  plastic  force 
and  reasonable  will  in  the  universe." 

I  have  a  letter  from  Oxford.  I  am  to  lecture  there  on 
Friday,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Museum,  and  to  "  sleep  in 
Jesus." 

I  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  entitled 
"  High  Church  or  Low  Church  ? "  arising  out  of  our  conversa- 
tion. I  intend  to  look  into  her  soul  and  love  her  very  much 
if  she  doesn't  object. 

Tochnkll's  House,  Stboud,  May  26. 

Fairest  Being,  —  What  a  lovely  place  we  are  cradled  in 
here.  ...  I  was  reading  in  Nicolson's  '  Gaelic  Proverbs ' 
to-day  that  three  things  will  have  their  own  way — a  hen,  a 
pig,  and  a  woman !  When  some  future  Froude  shall  publish 
my  private  letters  to  the  world,  your  character  will  appear  in 
its  true  light,  and  the  gross  slander  to  which  I  am  now  daily 
exposed  of  deserting  my  wife  will  appear  in  all  its  horrid 
inversion.  You  may  not  see  me  for  a  month  if  you  do  not 
come  and  fetch  me. 

I  went  down  to  Upper  Tooting  on  Wednesday,  and  dined 
with  Macmillan.  Masson  was  there  and  Geikie,  and,  of  course, 
we  had  a  night  of  grand  talk.  I  stayed  all  night  and  returned 
early.  I  had  just  arrived  when  Theodore  Martin  came  in  and 
poured  forth  artistic  and  theatrical  criticism  for  an  hour  with 
wonderful  volubility. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  London,  W., 
May  I  lth. 

Fairest  Being, — Events  thicken.  I  dined  yesterday  with 
the  Edinburgh  University  Club  in  St  James's  Hall,  quite  easy 
and  pleasant.  Rosebery  in  the  chair,  witty  and  wise,  only 
too  smooth  on  Lankester,  but  Ministers  and  State  Secretaries 
must  not  use  strong  language.  University  Reform  seems 
quite  fixed,  but  may  be  delayed  by  Irish  misrule.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  and  Principal  Donaldson  were  there.  I  had  to  speak, 
and  speaking,  prophesied  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

The  Oxford  lecture  conies  off  to-morrow.  It  will  be  rare 
fun !  Almost  as  good  as  the  Celtic  Chair,  and,  if  successful, 
from  the  same  cause  ;  marching  right  up  and  plucking  the 
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Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  the  beard,  and  appealing  to  the 
healthy  instinct  of  the  people.  Only  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude. 
Trust  me  for  that.  I  will  manage  it  so  that  they  will  think 
their  beards  are  being  stroked,  not  plucked. 

I  went  at  11.30  to-day  to  a  French  breakfast  at  the  Rose- 
berys,  and  had  an  altogether  pleasant  chat  with  Hanna. 


Inverness. 

...  I  called  on  Charles  Innes,  the  head  of  the  Tories  here. 
I  got  his  views  on  the  Skye  crofters,  and  his  confession  of 
faith  generally  that  the  Tories  are  the  best  landlords  and  the 
true  friends  of  the  crofters.  Very  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  when 
you  understand  the  good  Tories,  and  the  old  heads  of  houses 
and  clans  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  lot.   .    .   . 

Kiss  yourself  and  that  tight  little  Radical,  Katie  MacDonald, 
who  must  learn  that  though  action  must  always  be  one-sided 
in  all  moral  questions,  truth  is  two-sided,  and  the  soldier  and 
the  philosopher  necessarily  exclude  one  another ;  only  in  God 
both  are  one. 

I  feel  the  want  of  "  hens." 

Aucbmore,  August  18th. 

My  dear  Love,  —  On  arrival  at  the  pier  I  found  the 
Countess  there  with  her  usual  artillery  of  smiles,  .  .  .  and 
she  insisted  that  I  should  come  and  stay  here.  .  .  .  There 
were  twelve  at  dinner — as  befits  this  place, — all  without  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Amongst  others  there  were  Lord  Onslow 
and  Lord  Suffield.  The  rest  are  shooting  guests,  not  easily 
harmonised  with  the  company  of  a  philosopher.  We  had 
a  grand  argument  on  the  rights  of  sentiment  as  opposed  to 
reason  in  the  formation  of  character,  when  of  course  Pro. 
stood  up  stoutly  for  the  emotional  element,  Alma  confessing 
that  such  was  her  own  private  thought  also,  but  she  had 
been  always  taught  to  believe  the  contrary.  .  .  .  No  form 
of  intellectual  action,  however  comprehensive,  however  acute, 
and  however  brilliant,  will  satisfy  the  heart.  So  long  as  it  is 
mere  intellect,  it  will  either  jar  with  the  heart  or  kill  it  out- 
right. "  The  head  scoffs  and  the  heart  sighs,"  says  Middleton. 
The  only  thing  to  prevent  this  besetting  sin  of  the  head  is  to 
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keep  it  habitually  in  an  atmosphere  of  Love  and  Reverence. 
In  other  words,  one  must  think  on  one's  knees. 


Auchmoue,  August  20th. 

My  dearest  Oke, — Here  is  a  fact  with  an  application  for 
your  friend.  A  Presbyterian  clergyman,  to  show  his  ab- 
horrence of  David  Hume's  philosophy,  used  to  leave  the  room 
regularly  whenever  the  philosopher  entered.  On  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  doing  so,  Hume  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"Stop  a  moment,  my  good  friend;  we  should  not  shun  one 
another  on  earth,  as  we  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  one 
another  in  eternity.  Both  of  us  must  go  to  hell,  I  for  want  of 
faith,  you  for  lack  of  charity." 

Many  people  think  they  are  virtuous  merely  because  they 
are  tame  and  inoffensive.  Tameness  is  not  a  virtue,  it  is 
merely  the  absence  of  a  vice.  It  is  merely  the  indication 
of  a  force  too  feeble  to  run  into  excess.  Virtue  appears 
only  when  a  strong  force  is  wisely  exerted  under  a  strong 
regulation. 

...  I  am  having  very  philosophical  discussions  with 
Colonel  Gardiner.  Lord  Onslow  is  frank  and  fond  of  a  fine 
argument.  Lord  Ribblesdale  is  slim,  tall,  and  languid-look- 
ing; his  lady  likewise  slim  and  tall,  and  with  a  look  of  vivid 
intelligence.  There  is  a  handsome  young  man  with  finely 
chiselled,  almost  feminine  features,  Sir  Arthur  Douglas  Scott, 
who  seems  to  have  a  fancy  for  me,  but  has  not  summoned  up 
courage  to  make  revelations. 

...  If  Blackie  had  been  a  Highland  earl,  and  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago,  he  might  have  done  great  things  for  the 
Highlands,  but  now  he  can  only  witch  money  from  unwilling 
pockets,  and  found  a  Celtic  Chair  for  preserving  to  all 
eternity  the  mummy  bandages  of  the  dead  Celt. 

Last  night  Alma  made  ample  compensation  for  her  musical 
silence  during  the  previous  evenings.  Lady  Ribblesdale 
played  the  accompaniment,  and  she  went  through  more  than 
half  a  dozen  songs  in  a  style  between  a  tornado  and  an 
^Eolian  harp — altogether  wonderful.  She  is  a  fascinating 
woman,  combining,  with  a  certain  manliness,  a  naturalness, 
and  a  simplicity  which  is  extremely  attractive.     She  says  she 
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wishes  much  to  see  you.  Of  course,  "  negative  "  is  your  forte, 
but  it  is  also  the  watchword  of  Mephistopheles.  Self-denial 
is  either  the  most  noble  or  the  most  stupid  of  the  virtues. 

Skeabost,  Skye,  August  27th. 

Fairest  of  Created  Beings, — Here  I  am  in  the  isle  of 
mist,  looking  out  from  the  laird's  library  on  the  mist- 
marshalled  hills  and  the  stunted  trees.  ...  I  found  the  lord 
and  laird  waiting  for  me  at  the  pier  at  Portree,  also  the  Ban- 
bhard  or  poetess  of  Skye,  who  presented  me,  in  the  most 
polite  and  public  manner,  with  a  tuft  of  white  heather !  I 
expected  to  find  Mrs  Bishop  on  the  pier  at  Tobermory,  but  I 
was  told  she  had  not  been  able  to  shake  herself  out  of  bed. 
No  doubt,  notwithstanding  all  her  remote  ramblings,  she  is, 
and  will  remain,  essentially  a  "  recumbent  hen  ! "  .  .  .  We  had 
a  delightful  trip  to  Inch  Kenneth, —  a  charming  bevy  of 
young  ladies  and  the  embryo  Lord  Strathallan.  .  .  .  My 
favourite  was  Miss  Annie  Erskine,  the  grand-niece  of  Erskine 
of  Linlathen,  with  a  pleasant  face,  full  of  intelligent  looks 
and  smiles.  On  returning  I  found  the  two  fishermen,  Dr 
Cameron  Lees  and  MacDonald  of  'The  Times,'  still  on  the 
water.  We  spent  a  very  jolly  evening,  in  which,  of  course, 
the  Pro.  played  the  most  noisy  part.  Nicolson1  and  Jolly 
were  both  present.  I  am  glad  that  Goethe  is  opening  up  to 
your  view.2     He  is  full  of  offence  to  the  uninitiated,  but  will 

1  Sheriff  Nicolson. 

2  Letter  from  J.  S.  B.  to  Miss  Gladstone : 
"  Yesterday  or  the  day  before  yesterday  I  did  my  Duty,  but  what  is  Duty 
without  Love  ?" — Goethe's  '  Correspondence  with  Frau  von  Hein.' 

My  dear  Miss  Gladstone, — The  above  is  for  your  father,  in  reference  to  his 
remark  as  to  the  omission  of  the  word  Duty  in  the  works  of  Goethe.  He  knew 
what  Duty  was,  a  word  only  then  necessary  when  one  is  not  perfectly  reconciled 
to  a  work,  which  he  must  nevertheless  do.  Whenever  the  perfect  reconciliation 
takes  place,  then  "Perfect  love  casteth  out  duty."  Great  things  have  been 
done  and  are  daily  done  (as  your  Hercules  who  fights  with  many  -  headed 
obstructive  Hydras  alone  among  all  living  men  must  know)  from  Duty  alone, 
but  the  function  of  Duty  is  the  negative  one  of  sustaining  the  soul  against  dis- 
couragement, not  the  positive  one  winging  the  soul  in  its  highest  possible  flights. 
Love  is  the  blossom  and  beauty  of  the  soul  ;  Duty  the  fence  that  keeps  away  the 
marauders.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to  keep  away  the  spoiler,  but  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  plant  to  grow. — Yours,  &c,  John  S.  Blackie. 
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stand  minute  inspection.  He  will  reveal  himself  as  a  hero  to 
those  who  study  him,  but  how  few  study  anything  !  .  .  . 
Jolly  says  all  Inverness  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement  about  a 
railway  from  Oban  to  Fort  William.  No  age  can  escape  its 
destiny.  This  rage  of  swift  travelling,  for  good  or  ill,  or 
rather  both,  no  doubt  will  continue. 


Conan  House,  Coxan  Bridge, 
Ross-shire,  Sept.  1. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  been  as  happy  as  a  bird  on  the 
wing.  Plainly,  I  require  a  purpose  and  an  apostleship  in 
order  to  be  completely  happy.  To  lie  upon  my  oars,  waiting 
for  a  chance  mission,  is  purgatory  to  me,  which  I  can  endure 
piously  but  not  enjoy.  Sir  Kenneth  is,  as  usual,  very  frank, 
and  agrees  with  me  in  the  general  principle  that  a  great 
change  must  take  place  in  the  Land  Laws.  ...  I  am  going 
up  to  Dunphail,  thence  to  Rogart,  then  beyond  Helmsdale  to 
see  the  Duke's  improvements.  He  is  in  fine  odour  every- 
where. On  Friday  I  stay  at  Dunrobin,  and  thereafter  Pro- 
vidence will  decide.  .  .  .  The  lady  here  is  tall  and  beautiful, 
intelligent,  graceful,  and  tasteful ;  the  laird  full  of  sense  and 
human  kindness  and  Christian  goodness.  .  .  . 

Dunkobin,  18th  Sept. 

...  At  dinner  I  had  charge  of  Lady  Tarbert,  daughter  of 
Lord  MacDonald,  and  on  my  other  hand  Lady  Florence 
Chaplin,  both  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  agreeable — not  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  day.  In  the  drawing-room  we  had  music  from 
Lady  Tarbert  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Little,  a  great  preacher  whom 
I  guess  the  Duchess  has  taken  as  father  confessor  in  room  of 
the  blessed  Dr  Cumming.  After  the  ladies  decamped  we 
went  down  to  the  smoking-room  and  had  some  interesting 
talk  with  the  Duke,  who  is  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted, 
easy-going,  intelligent,  and  frank  sort  of  creatures  that  I 
have  ever  met  with.  Altogether  a  sweet-blooded  race  these 
Sutherlands.  I  know  it  is  born  in  me  to  love  my  fellow-men, 
but  there  is  no  effort  to  love  such  as  these.  You  fly  simply 
into  their  souls  through  the  windows  of  their  eyes  long  before 
the  front  door  is  opened  to  you.     The  Duchess  is  sweet  and 
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gracious,  and  does  a  lot  of  good  here.  Wherever  great  good 
or  great  harm  is  being  done  in  the  world,  then  women  are  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  As  a  rule  women  have  more  love  than  men 
and  less  charity ;  more  love,  because  the  emotional  element 
generally  is  more  potent  in  the  sex;  less  charity,  because 
when  love  is  strong  hatred  is  apt  to  be  strong  in  proportion, 
and  where  hatred  is  strong,  charity  and  toleration — for  these 
two  virtues  are  merely  different  stages  of  the  same  growth 
— are  more  difficult  of  exercise  and  more  rare.  Here,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  the  abundance  on  the 
one  side  and  defect  on  the  other,  grow  out  of  the  same  root. 


Pitlochry,  Sept.  10,  1882. 

...  At  Inverness,  on  my  way  south  after  leaving  Conan,  I 
picked  up  Lord  Maclaren,  or  rather,  he  picked  me  up.  He  is 
full  of  his  mother's  mildness  and  cleverness  and  love  of  justice. 
Mrs  Lorimer  arrived  here  on  Tuesday.  Ever  since  she  came 
she  has  been  going  on  like  a  babbling  burn  in  a  course  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talk,  ranging  from  Buddhism  to  sons- 
in-law,  and  Egyptian  theology  to  babies,  and  Mosaic  economy 
to  dressmakers.  She  is,  as  you  know,  the  embodiment  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  and  something  more; 
"  Awfully  nice,"  as  I  believe  the  proper  phrase  is  nowadays. 

I  have  been  very  quiet,  but  one  day  took  a  cast  to .     We 

were  entertained  there  by  a  strange  combination  of  puerility 
and  sublimity ;  artificial  birds  crowing  and  artificial  goats 
baa-ing — formed  a  sort  of  overture  to  a  burst  of  evangelical 
shrieks  and  hallelujahs,  such  as  were  never  heard  outside  of 
a  Salvation  Army  meeting.  However,  I  stood  my  probation 
very  fairly,  and  was  blessed  and  kissed  at  parting. 

No  theology,  however  purely  preached  at  starting,  can  long 
remain  pure,  for  to  please  the  clergy  it  must  be  formulated 
into  a  system  of  rigid  and  unintelligible  or,  at  least,  unpro- 
fitable dogmas.  The  root  of  all  sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  root 
of  all  absurdity  in  practice  and  speculation  is  self-importance. 
In  the  speculative  world,  this  self-importance  shows  itself  not 
less  emphatically  in  the  traditional  creeds  of  the  Churches 
commonly  called  orthodox,  than  in  the  systems  of  individual 
theorisers ;  for  it  is  precisely  this  over-estimate  of  our  own 
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importance  in  the  system  of  things  which  leads  us  continually 
to  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Being  schemes,  purposes,  and 
plans  which  bear  openly  on  their  face  human  conceit  and 
human  prescription.  When  I  hear  theologies  of  such  patent 
human  fatherhood  gravely  propounded,  as  I  did  to-day,  as  of 
divine  origin,  I  dispense  equally  with  subtlety  of  logic  and 
profundity  of  learning  that  might  be  employed  in  their 
refutation,  satisfying  myself  with  the  single  text,  He  that 
sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh. 

"  Dear  God,"  on  his  deathbed  a  dying  man 

Makes  bare  his  sin  with  free  and  frank  apology, 

"  I  dared  to  guess  Thy  deep,  unfathomed  plan, 

And  called  my  guess  Thy  guaranteed  theology." 


Dalmexy  Park,  Edinburgh, 
22nd  January  1883. 

Fairest  Being, — Strange  misunderstandings  !  First  of  all, 
there  was  no  vehicle  awaiting  for  me  at  the  train — as  it  turned 
out,  by  "  a  forget "  of  the  "  wise  young  laird,"  as  I  always 
called  Rosebery.  Then  when  I  came  to  the  house,  walking 
two  miles  in  bright  moonlight,  no  person  answered  the  bell ;  a 
deserted  hall  and  a  deserted  corridor,  through  which  I  wound 
my  way  to  the  well-known  door  of  the  dining-room,  which  I 
entered,  saying,  "  I  hope  I  don't  intrude."  They  were  all  at 
dinner — a  party  of  a  dozen,  to  which  I  made  a  thirteenth,  and 
sat  down  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  what  seemed  a  blank 
chair.  But  without  nry  vision  Dr  Donaldson  had  just  jumped 
out  of  it  to  avoid  the  unlucky  No.  13.  Some  mysterious  talk 
ensued,  and  I,  on  finding  that  Dr  D.  had  vacated  his  seat,  at 
once  jumped  up  and  planted  another  chair  for  myself  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  hostess.  But  I  still  saw  there  was  something- 
wrong.  People  looked  queer !  and  Lady  Rosebery  whispered 
to  me  that  I  had  better  go  into  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to 
Lady  Aberdeen,  who  was  sitting  alone.  ...  I  said,  "  Yes,  by- 
and-by ; "  but  immediately  Dr  Donaldson  came  and  whispered 
to  me  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  room  who  had  a  super- 
stitious horror  of  the  No.  13 ! ! !  So  I  rose  and  cleared  the 
stage  and  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  Lady 
Aberdeen,  who  proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  the  sister  of 
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Marjoribanks,  the  member  for  Berwickshire,  whom  I  had 
regularly  met  at  Taymouth.  She  was  tired,  having  come  from 
Aberdeen  by  a  long  stretch,  and  soon  retired  for  the  night.  I 
stretched  myself  on  two  chairs  and  took  a  snooze  till  the  ladies 
came  in ;  and  forthwith,  on  their  appearance,  returned  to  the 
dining-room.  My  things,  in  the  meantime,  were  left  lying  at 
the  station,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  yet. 

This  morning,  it  appears,  was  destined  for  the  Christian 
baptism  of  Nigel  James  Archibald  Primrose,  which  was  per- 
formed after  morning  service  in  the  great  hall  of  Barnbougle 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Field.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr  Bouverie 
Primrose  were  godfathers,  and  took  all  the  vows  in  the  most 
orthodox  fashion,  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  taking  any 
part  in  the  business '  After  the  ceremony  was  over  we  had 
lunch,  with  champagne  out  of  an  enormous  beaker,  into  which 
three  dozen  bottles  were  emptied,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the 
hollow  unfilled !  As  a  P.8.  to  the  baptismal  speech  the  Pro. 
recited  the  following  versicles,  which  he  rattled  off  without 
any  real  attempt  at  preparation,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
stuff:— 

Nigel,  my  bonnie  bright-eyed  boy, 
To  this  new  world  I  wish  thee  joy, 
And  here  with  water  I  baptise  thee ; 
And  may  the  Fountain  of  all  merit, 
That  with  young  flow  of  blood  supplies  thee, 
With  fire  baptise  and  with  the  Spirit  ! 
And  may  you  live  and,  like  your  father, 
The  fruits  of  mellow  wisdom  gather ; 
And  like  your  mother,  without  guile, 
And  with  a  broad  and  kindly  smile 
Look  on  the  world  :  thus  sure  to  be 
All  that  we  hope  and  pray  for  thee 

This  day.     Amen ! 

I  sat  next  to  Miss  Primrose,  who  is  a  very  pleasant,  intelligent, 
well-featured  young  lady,  worthy  of  cultivation. 


St  Hkliers,  Jersey,  June  Ibth. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  flit  from  scene  to  scene  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  Jersey,  they  say,  is  like  Fife,  famous 
for  F  F  F — flowers,  fruit,  and  friendship — which  last  is  the 
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natural  product  of  a  limited  locality,  the  reverse  of  London. 
I  am  collecting  all  kinds  of  curious  old  books  about  the 
island,  and  meeting  all  kinds  of  curious  and  interesting  people. 
.  .  .  For  instance,  I  called  on  one  of  the  old  peasant  pro- 
prietors, who  counts  his  descent,  as  is  the  pride  here  to-day, 
from  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
grand  educational  meeting,  at  which  the  Governor,  General 
Nicholson,  presided,  and,  by  request  of  the  powers  that  be,  I 
made  a  speech.  It  would  have  given  your  female  heart 
pleasure  to  see  how  adroitly  the  Professor  complimented  the 
Governor,  and  how  handsomely  the  Governor  replied.  .  .  . 
Sunday  we  lunched  with  Chambers,  the  head  of  the  Victoria 
College,  and  in  the  evening  with  Mr  Leith  Hay  and  his 
delightful  family  of  daughters,  who  are  full  of  graceful 
naturalness  and  easy  mirth,  and  with  whom  I  have  formed  a 
kissing  acquaintance.  On  Sunday  I  heard  a  remarkably  good 
sermon  from  Dr  Nicholson  from  a  strange  text,  "  Jabez  was 
more  honourable  than  his  brethren,"  out  of  which  the  preacher 
drew  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  tricks  of  British  traders 
who  adulterate  their  goods  for  certain  unwary  markets.  .  .  . 
I  have  learned  the  details  of  the  very  natural  coveting  process 
by  which  the  French  have  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  these  pendants  of  the  old  Norman  domain ;  but 
Normandy  came  over  to  England,  and  has  ever  firmly  kept 
the  part  of  its  old  self,  hanging  faithfully  to  the  skirts  of  its 
garment.  ...  I  called  on  Admiral  Saumerez,  .  .  .  where  I 
found  to  my  delight  the  wife  of  "  Venetian "  Williams,  the 
painter.  We  interflowed,  and  she  hopes  to  be  in  Edinburgh 
next  spring.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  churchyard 
where  Alick's  father  was  laid  to  sleep. 

On  board  the  Steamer. 

...  I  look  back  with  the  greatest  delight  on  my  visit  to 
this  little  green  paradise,  where  I  have  been  loaded  with 
kindness  and  fattened  with  knowledge  and  sweetened  with 
love.  I  cannot  recall  any  visit  so  absolutely  beautiful  and 
contentful.  At  this  present  moment  I  wear  in  my  coat 
buttonhole  two  of  these  beautiful  roses — a  red  and  a  white — 
fragrant  with  the  gracious  sentiment  of  the  fair  donors.  My 
departure  from  Jersey  this  morning  at   7.30  was  quite  an 
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ovation — a  sad  one  no  doubt,  but  still  an  honourable  and,  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow,  a  pleasing  convoy.  Not  only  Mrs 
Nicholson,  but  a  whole  bevy  of  handsome  young  ladies  were 
on  the  pier,  waiting  to  smile  sadly  and  sweetly  on  the  dear  old 
gentleman  as  he  left  their  lovely  isle ;  and  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man knew  their  feelings  and  appreciated  their  lovingness  so 
deeply  that  he  kissed  them  all  sweetly  on  the  public  pier,  to 
the  noticeable  admiration  or  envy  of  some  younger  men  who 
witnessed  the  beautiful  spectacle.  The  young  ladies  were 
Miss  Effie  Nicholson,  Mrs  Carmichael,  Miss  Crerar,  Miss 
Luise  Leith  Hay,  and  dear  little  Pussie,  who  had  taken  a 
special  fancy  to  me. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  June  21th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  made  a  brave  start  into  this  new 
stage  of  London  life  for  the  season.  ...  At  4  p.m.  I  sallied 
forth  to  make  a  few  calls.  ...  I  got  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  all 
to  myself  for  an  hour,  and  we  got  on  rattlingly,  like  a  game  at 
backgammon.  She  is  really  a  charming  creature,  much  better 
to  play  at  intellectual  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  with  than 
the  last.  I  would  not  call  her  a  beauty,  but  she  is  handsome, 
and  has  all  the  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  that  become 
her  position ;  clear,  fresh,  lively,  graceful,  intelligent,  and  so 
extremely  reasonable  as  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Goethe. 
Considering  that  she  is,  like  Gladstone,  rather  given  to  High 
Churchism,  this  intelligence  is  no  common  virtue.  I  would 
say  of  High  Churchmen,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  say  of  poets, 
they  are  either  considerably  worse  or  much  better  than  the 
generality.  A  curious  thing  about  her  is  her  enjoyment  of 
solitude,  so  that  she  does  not  weary  of  her  own  company,  as 
you  seem  to  do.  I  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
peculiarity,  but  I  shall  certainly  fathom  it  before  I  leave 
London.  She  set  me  thinking  on  one  or  two  or  three  im- 
portant points  of  human  nature  which  not  everybody  can 
do;  and  I  was,  in  fact,  so  charmed  with  her  talk  and  her 
bright  looks  and  human  open-facedness  that  I  seized  her  hand 
twice  during  the  conversation  and  imprinted  a  very  human 
kiss  upon  it.  She  asked  me  for  a  rule  of  life  before  we 
parted,  and  I  gave  her  this :  "  Hate  no  man,  pity  sinners, 
despise   cowards,   avoid    knaves,   and    amuse   yourself    with 
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fools."  I  then  called  at  Niddry  Lodge,  where  again  I  missed 
the  male,  but  was  fortunate  with  the  female  ;  the  bright-faced 
blind  mother  was  there,  and  that  brilliant  chariot-rattle  Miss 
Gordon  Cumming,  who  discharged  upon  me  largely  her  usual 
volley  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and  told  me  to  my  infinite  delight 
that  Lady  Middleton  is  in  town.  So  I  shall  lunch  there  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  and  feast  my  soul  on  that  enchanting  compound 
of  genius,  playfulness,  goodness,  and  beauty.  In  the  evening 
I  went  with  the  Archers,  and  joined  a  grand  small  dinner 
at  the  Pfeiffers'.  Haweis  was  there  —  little,  limping,  queer, 
genial,  good  Haweis  —  and  his  pretty  little  wife;  also  Mrs 
Farquharson  of  Finzean  and  her  artistic  son,1  and  a  number 
of  intelligent  Germans,  with  one  of  those  blonde,  delicate- 
complexioned,  warm,  grey-eyed  beauties  whom  you  see  in 
England  not  infrequently ;  Miss  Craigie  Halkett  was  another. 
The  carnal  spread  was  superb  but  not  overwhelming,  and 
after  the  bodily  banquet  in  the  drawing  -  room  we  were 
treated  to  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul  in  two 
recitations  from  Browning  and  a  song  by  Professor  Blackie. 
So  ended  this  busy  and  bright  day.  Give  my  kind  and 
sisterly  love  to  Jim,  kiss  her  and  yourself. — Your  faithful 
Pro.,  John  S.  Blackie. 


7  Cromwell  Place,  S.W., 
July  2nd. 

Okum, — .  .  .  Same  day  I  lunched  with  Robert  Browning : 
he  was  frank,  free,  and  full  of  talk,  altogether  an  agreeable, 
natural,  intelligent,  sound -headed  and  sound  -  hearted  man, 
with  no  poetical  or  other  nonsense  about  him :  a  direct,  manly, 
hard-hitting  Englishman,  as  in  his  most  effective  works  he 
certainly  appears.  In  the  evening  we  dined  with  the  Arts 
Club,  among  a  set  of  artistic  and  literary  men,  who  talked 
smartly,  but  without  love,  reverence,  or  fixed  principle,  like 
the  old  Greek  sophists — and  whom,  of  course,  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly like,  though  I  am  bound  to  tolerate :  Es  miisem 
solete  kaiitze  geben.  Yesterday  Archer  and  I  wandered 
through   much   heat   and   glare   to   hear  Haweis   preach    in 

1  The  late  David  Farquharson,  A.R.A. 
U 
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the  vicinity  of  Cavendish  Square.  The  little  man  was 
earnest,  clear,  vigorous,  direct,  and  hard-hitting,  and  worthy 
of  standing  as  a  model  for  preachers ;  if  preachers  had  only 
(1)  Talents,  (2)  Knowledge  of  the  world,  (3)  Moral  courage : 
which  can  rarely  be  got  singly,  much  less  in  combination.  .  .  . 
I  left  a  card  at  Vernon  Harcourt's  and  at  10  Downing  Street. 
I  saw  Miss  Mary,  smiling  like  a  flower-garden,  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  spent  an  hour 
there  contemplating,  with  great  awe  and  oppressive  feeling 
of  ignorance,  the  stone  memorials  of  the  great  kings  and 
queens  of  old  England.  It  is  a  true  Iliad  of  the  soil,  which 
English  boys  should  rather  be  familiar  with  than  with  the 
battles  of  Hellenic  and  kindred  themes  on  the  Asiatic  field 
of  Troy. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  S.W., 
July  4th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  have  just  returned  from  breakfast  with 
Froude,  who  lives  next  door,  and  gave  me  a  general  invitation 
to  breakfast.  He  was  very  friendly,  did  not  throw  any  addi- 
tional light  on  Carlyle,  except  that  he  lamented  his  lack  of 
the  rhythmical  faculty,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  case  of 
Ireland  as  altogether  hopeless.  Yesterday  I  stayed  at  home 
all  forenoon  studying  English  history  by  way  of  enabling  me 
more  sympathetically  to  take  in  the  stone  epos  of  the  Abbey. 
We  had  a  call  from  Edwin  Arnold,  who  was  extremely  frank 
and  communicative — in  this  respect  a  valuable  addition  to 
London  society. 

Yesterday  I  called  on  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  and  had  a 
talk  with  him  on  the  Land  Laws ;  then  I  found  Tyndall  at 
home.  We  had  a  fine  flow  of  hock,  and  a  more  general 
interflow  of  soul !  and  I  am  going  back  to-day :  so  much 
have  we  learned  to  love  one  another,  not  at  all  easy  in  this 
big  Bustledom.  It  is  the  emotional  element  that  we  have  in 
common :  the  human  blood,  so  to  speak,  that  flows  through 
diversely  conditioned  brains,  but  it  is  still  blood.  As  I  came 
out  I  was  picked  up  by  the  celebrated  engineer,  Fowler  of 
Braemore,  on  Loch  Broom,  who  has  a  fine  house,  redundant 
with  flowers  and  greenery,  beside  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  and 
John  Campbell   of  Islay's.      He  was  particularly  kind,  and 
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took  me  to  see  his  fine  pictures — Turners,  Phillips,  &c.  He 
has  a  son  curate  to  the  vicar,  and  another  studying  for  the 
army,  and  is  altogether  a  fresh,  hospitable,  well-conditioned, 
intelligent,  sensible  man. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  S.W., 
July  Wth. 

Fairest  Being, — .  .  .  Monday  forenoon  I  spent  in  Henry 
VII.  Chapel.  ...  As  I  went  out  from  the  noble  edifice  my 
usual  good  luck  followed  me  in  the  person  of  Canon  Duck- 
worth, who  insisted  on  my  lunching  with  him  in  his  rooms, 
and  a  very  intellectual  lunch  it  was.  He  occupies  Kingsley's 
room,  full  of  taste  and  refinement, — a  feast  to  behold.  We 
dined  quietly  in  the  evening;  but  went  to  one  of  those 
irrational  midnight  crushes  of  human  beings  called  "  At 
Homes,"  with  little  edification.  Of  course  I  only  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  hostess,  Mrs  Priestley,  and  she  is  the  only 
person  I  cared  to  see ;  and  so  half  an  hour  of  the  vain, 
uncomfortable,  glittering  rumble  was  enough.  Yesterday  I 
stayed  at  home  working  all  forenoon  at  my  English  history, 
and  in  the  evening  rattled  up  to  Piccadilly  and  found  myself 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  great  house  in  Berkeley  Square  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Rosebery.  A  huge  old  lady  with  tremendous 
bushy  curls  of  a  reddy  tinge  was  before  me.  She  turned 
out  to  be  Lady  Aylesbury.  At  dinner  I  sat  beside  a  young, 
laughing,  rattling  girl  from  Vienna,  dealing  in  the  light 
negative  badinage  that  is  current  amongst  idle  people  in 
fashionable  circles.  I  told  her  she  ought  to  study  Goethe, 
and  not  to  delight  in  nonsense,  however  clever.  We  parted 
on  excellent  good  terms,  and  exchanged  cards  and  mottoes ; 
hers  to  the  tune  of  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? "  which,  whosoever 
asks,  being  of  sound  liver,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  shot. 

I  had  a  most  delightful  talk  yesterday  with  Lord  Napier, 
the  President  of  the  Crofters  Commission.  He  was  full  of 
the  most  liberal  ideas.  I  feel  assured  that  he  is  the  best 
chairman  the  Commission  could  possibly  have  had.1 

1  Later  he  wrote  to  Mr  Brooks-Lister:  "The  good  taste  and  good  condition 
of  the  cottages  all  around  Thirlestane  are  a  visible  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
general  report  which  credits  Lord  Napier  with  being  one  of  the  best  resident 
landlords  in  Scotland." 
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7  Cromwell  Place,  S.W. , 
July  \2>th. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  In  the  evening  we  all  drove  down 
to  Fulham  to  dine  with  Holman  Hunt,  whom  we  found  in 
a  quaint,  queer  old-fashioned  house  such  as  artists  love  to 
dwell  in,  full  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  The  hostess  was 
dressed  in  exquisite  taste,  and  everything  chaste  and  natural. 
The  guests  were  Mr  Davis,  the  great  Orientalist,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Max  Muller;  Mrs  Lushington,  wife  of  the  son 
of  the  great  lawyer  of  that  name ;  and  Mr  Clodd,  a  literary 
man  of  Broad  Church  sympathies.  I  presented  the  lady 
with  a  present  of  my  book  on  '  Atheism,'  as  she  dabbles  in 
Buddhism  and  Thomas  Buckle,  both  of  which  should  serve 
her  only  as  stepping-stones  to  something  better.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  all  rushed  off  to  the  Academy,  where  we  became 
part  of  the  most  multitudinous  and  brilliant  reception.  Such 
things,  of  course,  do  not  specially  suit  me,  but  they  must  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  propriety  of  this  abnormal  place, 
where  everything  assumes  such  monstrous  proportions  that 
the  sublime  is  constantly  verging  into  the  ridiculous  and  the 
magnificent  growing  into  the  monstrous,  and  absolutely  ex- 
cluding the  comfortable  and  the  enjoyable.  Of  course  I  saw 
a  score  of  familiar  faces,  from  Browning  to  Tyndall,  Fowler 
to  Irving,  but  it  was  only  a  passing  glimpse,  and  a  glimpse  is 
mother  of  a  long  regret. 

Yesterday  I  breakfasted  with  Gladstone;  company  larger 
than  usual,  and  distributed  at  two  tables.  I  sat  beside  Mrs 
Gladstone  on  her  left  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  her 
right.  There  were  present  Professor  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge ; 
Mr  MacColl,  a  Scottish  metaphysical  writer ;  the  editor  of  '  The 
North  American  Review ' ;  and  some  others.  The  Premier 
had  found  time  to  peruse  my  '  Goethe,'  which  he  regards  as 
a  wonderful  literary  feat,  though  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
success  of  my  pleading. 

9  Douglas  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  11. 

My  dear  Mrs  Oke, — Last  night  I  had  an  adventure  : 
dined  with  a  company  of  theatrical  persons  at  12.30  midnight ; 
returned  from  the  banquet  4  a.m.  quite  sober,  and  very  much 
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surprised  to  find  myself  toddling  home  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  going  to  bed  when  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
finished  their  first  sleep.  The  midnight  banquet  was  very 
pleasant,  and  Henry  Irving  altogether  natural  and  agreeable, 
as  well  as  gentlemanly.  The  speaking  was  short  and  good, 
the  recitations  chaste,  and  the  songs  excellent.     I  sat  beside 

,  who  dealt,  as  usual,  in  somewhat  forced  displays  of 

shallow  wit — a  clever  fellow,  but  deficient  in  seriousness,  in 
real  nobility,  and  in  point  of  culture  not  above  the  common 
average  of  the  Parliament  House.  However,  he  is  honest, 
and  doesn't  affect  to  know  what  he  does  not  know.  Howard 
was  in  the  chair,  and  asked  me  to  propose  the  health  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  but  I  devolved  the  matter  on  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  who  knew  something  about  the  girl,  of  whom  I 
knew  only  a  trifle  more  than  nothing.  However,  I  did  not 
escape  altogether,  so  at  3.30  I  ended  my  share  in  the  business 
by  singing  "  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border."  Wyndham  the 
elder  was  there,  looking,  as  usual,  like  a  well-dressed,  well- 
combed,  and  well-brushed  Eton  boy,  with  smooth  and  bright 
cheeks.     What  a  life  he  must  have  ! 

Danespokt,  Killaknet, 
Sept.  Uth. 

My  dear  Mrs  Oke, — What  a  lucky  dog  am  I !  Never 
was  such  a  Paradise  as  here,  where  Nature  and  Culture  kiss 
one  another  in  the  most  unconventional  fashion ;  where  I  am, 
as  in  the  bosom  of  my  own  family,  with  the  kindest,  purest, 
most  human,  most  graceful,  most  cultured,  and  most  natural 
people,1  equally  remote  from  rude  thought  and  from  polished 
feebleness.  Add  to  this,  as  if  by  a  special  Providence,  a  kind 
turn  of  travel  sent  the  Beautiful  Blanche  2  into  our  midst,  and 
with  her  and  them  we  had  such  a  memorable  day  yesterday  on 
the  lake  as  will  be  a  joy  for  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  Pro.  She 
came  to  the  Lake  Hotel  with  her  brother,  who  is,  like  herself, 
full  of  goodness;  and  there  is  also  in  the  house  an  Oxford 
scholar,  a  Mr  Nettleship,  who  understands  boating ;  so  we  all 
set  out  after  lunch  in  Butcher's  boat,  and  rowed  up  and  down 
for  three  hours,  threading  the  mazes  of  this  most  fairy-like  of 
all  inland  seas.  .  .  .  Then  we  all  dined  together,  and  I  had  as 

1  Professor  and  Mrs  Butcher.  2  Miss  Blanche  Trench. 
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much  talk  as  I  pleased  with  that  most  gracious  creature, 
Blanche,  who  is  one  of  the  rare  productions  of  the  great 
master  framer  of  all  beautiful  things.  She  is  five  feet  eight 
high,  the  proper  height  for  a  beautiful  woman ;  her  com- 
plexion is  fair,  her  hair  golden,  her  blue  eyes  beaming  with 
brightness,  her  mouth  undulating  with  a  constant  succession 
of  happy  smiles,  and  a  manner  of  easy,  quiet,  dignified  grace, 
without  the  slightest  affectation  or  display.  Her  voice  is  low 
and  sweet,  as  a  woman's  should  be,  and  her  laughter  is  like 
bright  plashing  water  in  a  granite-bedded  streamlet  looking 
up  to  the  sun.  In  fact  her  face  is  like  a  flowery  May  to  look 
at  —  all  sunshine  and  sweetness,  and,  not  least,  sense  and 
goodness.  She  loves  her  people,  and  is  as  readily  seen  in  the 
Sunday-school  as  in  the  shining  saloon ;  altogether  charming. 
She  is  off  this  morning  with  her  brother  to  somewhere  in 
Tipperary ;  and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  is  well  for  me  that 
she  is  away,  or  Irish  history  and  the  Land  Laws  would  have 
had  small  chance  of  getting  their  claims  attended  to  while 
such  an  angel  was  in  the  house. 

Danesport,  Killarney, 
Sept.  15th. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  Yesterday  was  the  Killarney  Races, 
so  of  course  we  drove  across  some  five  miles  to  see,  not  the 
horses,  but  the  people.  I  expected  nothing,  and  so  was  not 
disappointed.  But  oh !  such  a  type  of  people :  such  slouch- 
ing, dangling,  unbraced,  inefficient,  loutish  men,  with  heavy, 
brutish  physiognomies,  and  such  ugly,  wide,  broad,  low- 
hanging  mouths  !  I  never  saw  anything  in  human  shape 
lower,  except  perhaps  some  Croatian  Slovaits  and  other 
brown  long-haired  wild  creatures  sunning  their  lazy  fronts 
in  the  market-places  at  Vienna.  I  went  into  a  tent  with 
Butcher  and  drank  a  little  of  their  yellow  whisky  in  honour 
of  Old  Ireland ;  but  they  seemed  to  look,  not  without  sus- 
picion, upon  us,  taking  me  perhaps  for  a  detective ;  however, 
I  expatiated  on  the  essential  identity  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  and 
how  we  are  altogether  different  from  the  Saxon  that  colon- 
ised these  parts.  I  also  found  that  the  Slan-lubh — good- 
bye—  is  as  well  understood  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  as 
on  the  green  braes  of  Oban.     On  coming  out  from  the  tent 
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we  encountered  a  ballad -singer,  and  I,  being  never  able  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  sweet  sounds,  went  close.  ...  It  was 
a  love -song,  and  I  was  about  to  pay  dearly  for  my  sym- 
pathetic attention,  for,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
ugly  little  humpy-dumpy  woman  flung  herself  upon  me,  and 
was  about  to  lock  me  firmly  in  her  ungainly  embrace,  when 
I  asserted  my  manhood  bravely  and  remained  pure, — at  the 
same  time,  however,  laughing  at  the  rude,  unmannerly 
coarseness  of  the  hag,  and  going  on  joking  with  her  or  at 
her  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  This  is  my  memento  of 
Irish  peasant  life  at  the  Races.  Generally  the  whole  affair 
was  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid,  without  vivacity  and  without 
hilarity,  and  only  too  sad  an  evidence  of  what  humanity 
can  descend  to  through  the  neglect  or  mismanagement 
of  centuries. 

Danesport,  Killarney,  Sept.  18th. 

Mrs  Oke! — All  forenoon  till  luncheon  I  devote  myself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  which  I  am 
now  beginning  to  understand.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  I  stayed  at 
home  quietly,  calling  up  from  the  luminous  mists  of  the  fifth 
century  the  sacred  figure  of  St  Patrick,  robed  in  white, 
with  sacred  pastoral  staff  in  hand,  marching  in  procession 
to  the  royal  halls  of  Tara,  in  Meath,  and  taming  the  fierce 
Irish  with  the  mild  message  of  the  Gospel.  I  said  "  luminous  " 
mists,  because  there  is  a  sort  of  shekinah-glory  in  the  Irish 
mind  irradiating  that  dim  region  of  old  tradition,  very 
different  from  the  gloomy  clouds  that  are  seen  hanging  over 
the  south-west  side  of  the  lake.  On  Monday,  after  my  usual 
Land  Law  indoctrination  was  gone  through,  we  had  tea  and 
lawn  tennis  at  one  of  the  mansions  of  the  district  belonging 
to  a  Mr  Hubert,  a  name  of  significance  in  these  parts,  but  at 
present  occupied  by  a  Mr  Ampflett,  who  is  married  to  a 
grand-daughter  of  our  Principal,  Sir  David  Brewster.  The 
said  Lady  Brewster  Macpherson,  whom  we  used  to  know, 
was  her  aunt.  Her  own  mother  was  Mrs  Maitland  Heriot. 
She  knew  all  about  you  and  the  Fife  people.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  the  landed  gentry  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
were  there,  notably  a  grand-nephew  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  with 
his  papa,  a  tall,  rough,  honest,  blunt,  hairy  Irishman,  Maurice 
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O'Connell,  not  the  least  like  the  stout,  square  Doric  figure 
of  the  great  Dan.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  young  gentleman, 
who  is  slim  and  handsome,  was  not  ignorant  of  Irish,  a 
language  which  I  everywhere  find  to  be  almost  identical  with 
Gaelic. 

The  Butchers  are  very  delightful,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  graceful,  and  reasonable.  He  is  not  a  Tory  though 
a  landlord,  and  talks  high  good  sense  on  the  Land  Laws. 
The  lady — the  fair  Rose — is  graceful  and  gracious,  perfectly 
frank,  open,  and  motherly,  looking  very  elegant,  especially 
when  well  dressed.   .   .    . 

...  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Bridge,  the  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him, 
and  who  may  prove  a  valuable  acquaintance. 

Greet  Bella.  I  have  bought  Irish  ornaments  for  her  and 
the  other  damsels. 

Renmare,  Sept.  24th. 

...  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sweetness,  and  the  gracious- 
ness,  and  the  gracefulness,  and  the  refined  naturalness  of  Mrs 
Butcher,  whom  I  have  just  left.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
woman  who  dresses  so  well.  Her  hat  gives  a  sort  of  bird- 
like airiness  to  her  finely  chiselled  face,  which  compensates 
for  her  lack  of  a  very  alert  vitality.  Her  figure  floats  about 
me  like  a  sort  of  sweet  music,  best  to  be  understood  as 
the  greatest  possible   contrast   to   the   thumping  brusquerie 

of  our  good  friend  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs .     The  SiaXoyos 

was  equally  delightful,  full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
and  very  instructive  on  Irish  character  and  Irish  Land  Laws. 

We  had  very  pleasant  company  coming  here.  .  .  .  We 
fraternised  admirably,  notwithstanding  some  severe  criticism 
which  I  flung  out  sportively  on  the  big  blunderer  John  Bull ; 
a  big  blunderer,  not  here  only,  but  elsewhere  occasionally, 
notwithstanding  the  undoubted  Roman  vigour  which  he 
knows  how  to  put  forth.  By  the  way,  you  are  quite  wrong 
in  blaming  Popery  for  the  low  physiognomy  of  the  low 
Irish  ;  it  is  not  Popery  but  insolent  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tration which  ruined  Ireland,  and  the  want  not  only  of  all 
religion  but  of  all  common  humanity  and  of  all  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  governors.     The  English  for  three  centuries  have 
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been  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg,  and  that 
I  can  prove  as  certain  as  anything  in  Euclid.  They  have 
sucked  the  blood  systematically  out  of  the  people,  and  then 
blamed  Popery  and  the  Celtic  race  for  the  extreme  emacia- 
tion, which  was  the  result  of  their  own  measureless  greed 
and  unmitigated  insolence.  I  spoke  about  the  ugly  features 
of  the  common  people  at  Killarney.  We  saw  to-day  the  most 
blue-eyed,  sweet-faced  creatures  on  the  road,  to  whom  we 
gave  pennies  and  shillings,  and  from  such  matter  they  might 
have  been  angels,  had  they  not  suffered  for  centuries  under 
a  treatment  equally  stupid  and  diabolical.  The  people  are 
what  they  have  been  made,  not  by  Romanism,  which  produces 
very  good  people  in  Tuscany,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  but  by 
maladministration. 

I  will  likely  stay  here  for  some  time,  and  I  shall  hope  for 
much  instruction  from  the  laird  in  the  management  of  Irish 
estates.     I  am  studying  like  a  horse. 


Dromoke  Castle,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 
Sept.  29th. 

Very  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  in  another  comfortable  shop, 
say  rather  a  magnificent  castle,  which  does  not  exclude 
comfort.  My  host  is  extremely  intelligent,  with  large  culture, 
and  dabbling  in  philology,  mythology,  and  other  ologies,  in  a 
pleasant  and  discursive  fashion ;  in  politics  quite  an  enemy 
of  the  Gladstonian  Land  Bill,  and  suffering  tremendously 
from  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  land,  which 
the  Gladstonian  Commission  altogether  ignores.  The  fact 
is  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  all  legislation  in  such 
matters  is  retributive,  and  they  who  have  applied  the  screw 
for  centuries  may  be  a  little  astonished  if  they  feel  the  pinch 
to-day.  The  pity  is  that  the  good  suffer  along  with  the  bad 
in  Government  legislation.  I  believe  Gladstone1  in  the 
present  case  is  striving  to  restore  the  balance  of  social 
relations  which  have  been  disturbed  through  the  centuries, 
but  he  is  likely  to  go  too  far.  Justice  in  his  case  is  apt  to 
run  mad.   .    .   . 

I  attended  the  Land  Commission  Court   at   Kenmare.     I 

1  Land  Act  of  1881. 
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sat  three  hours  there ;  characteristic  and  interesting,  but 
wearisome  and  drearisome,  and  with  very  few  blinks  of  fun. 
The  tenants  who  came  to  get  their  rents  settled,  and  if 
possible  lowered,  were  generally  a  sorry-looking  lot,  dull  and 
lazy  and  ill -appointed,  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the 
precincts  of  a  pig-stye,  a  common  domicile  to  themselves 
and  the  pigs.  Not  a  few  of  the  lowest  types  of  human 
faces  that  I  ever  beheld  were  in  the  Court  as  spectators ;  black 
shaggy  hair,  haggard  cheeks,  heavy  mouths,  small  chins, 
and  everything  that  may  tone  down  the  human  face  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  least  reputable  sort  of  brute.  The 
evidence,  however,  in  minute  detail  was  of  a  kind  to  teach 
me  how  much  factors  have  in  their  power.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  look  after  the  tenants,  but  it  must 
also  be  its  duty  to  look  after  the  landlord ;  the  factor  can 
look  after  himself. 

Lansdowne  Lodge,  Kenmare, 
Sept.  21th. 

Fairest  Being, — My  forenoons  are  never  interfered  with, 
and  I  am  wading  through  the  bloody  wilderness  of  Irish 
history  with  a  persistency  and  a  profit  that  only  the  sacred 
sense  of  duty  could  sustain.  At  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 
we  all  meet  for  the  most  part  in  a  most  disputable  and 
explosive  humour,  for  Mr  Anderson,  an  English  barrister 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  his  wife,  are  on  one  side — that  of 
Gladstone,  and  mine  host  on  the  other, — myself,  full  of  gun- 
powder and  hilarious  restlessness,  standing  between  the  two 
opposing  schools.  There  are  no  restraints  in  the  way  of 
speaking;  every  one  flings  out  his  doctrine  in  the  most 
dramatic  attitude,  and  with  the  most  pointed  stings,  right 
in  his  antagonist's  face,  nothing  but  good -humour  saving 
from  the  sharpness  of  permanent  hostility.  Never  was  a 
man  better  fitted  out  for  a  disputant  than  mine  host,1  nothing 
disturbs  his  good-humour,  he  enjoys  contradiction,  and  dances 
like  a  boy  amidst  the  dust  which  he  has  raised.  His  nature 
is  essentially  Irish,  roguishly  smiling  behind  what  would 
be  a  granite  front  of  sober  earnestness  in  a  Scot.  We  have 
tennis  every  afternoon,  when  I  am  only  a  spectator.     Two 

1  Mr  Townsend  Trench. 
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bright  and  alert  girls,  Misses  Palmer,  come  down  from  an 
adjacent  historical  old  house  to  join  in  the  sport ;  and  I  have 
very  philosophical  flirtations  with  the  one  while  the  other 
bandies  the  ball.  .  .  .  Trench  is  a  capital  shot,  and  always 
carries  a  pocket  pistol  with  him  ;  no  doubt  a  very  useful 
appointment  to  a  land  agent  in  these  remote  parts.  Yester- 
day he  said  to  Miss  Palmer,  "Stand  up,  my  fair  young  lady,  and 
hold  out  this  card,  with  a  half-crown  in  its  centre,  and  stretch 
forth  your  arm,  and  I  will  drive  the  bullet  right  through 
without  any  harm  to  your  fingers."  So  said  so  done — the 
young  lady  stood  fire  like  an  old  veteran,  and  the  ball 
pierced  the  half-crown  piece  in  the  centre,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  carry  off  the  coin  as  a  memorial  of  Irish  skill  at  sharp- 
shooting  and  manly  pluck  in  Irish  girls  !   .   .  . 

...  I  hope  after  this  Act  of  Gladstone's  the  people  will 
be  quiet  for  ten  years  at  least  after  so  great  a  boon,  and  show 
a  little  gratitude. 

Ballymore  Castle,  Ballinasloe, 
Oct.  5th. 

Fairest  Being, — At  Limerick  I  had  only  time  for  break- 
fast— amid  a  slutty  and  uncomfortable  environment,  which 
reminded  me  uncomfortably  of  the  misfortuned  country 
through  which  I  was  drifting.  No  mustard  to  the  ham, 
no  fork  to  the  knife,  and  no  beauty  or  even  cleanliness  in 
the  maids ;  no  fire  also,  although  the  morning  was  wet  and 
cold.  Leaving  Limerick,  we  travelled  through  Clare — a  flat 
land  like  a  floor — so  the  word  means — all  sown  with  a 
crop  of  grey  lime-stones,  surpassing  even  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Scotland ;  but  nevertheless  exhibiting  signs  of 
most  persistent  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  tillers.  I 
enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  the  company 
of  three  patriotic  ladies,  who  believe  fervently  in  Parnell, 
and  who  consider  that  the  Pope  should  confine  himself  to 
piety  and  not  interfere  with  political  matters  which  he  does 
not  understand.  I  argued  that  Religion  has  to  do  with 
everything,  and  that  if  the  Pope  and  other  preachers  are 
merely  to  give  advice  about  the  other  world,  the  sooner  we 
send  them  adrift  the  better.  I  received  their  parting  bless- 
ings, however,  because  I  had  "  spoken  kindly  of  their  un- 
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fortunate  country."  Generally,  also,  I  am  called  "  a  fine 
gintleman,"  and  that  "  I  have  great  Irish,"  and  "  long  life  to 
your  honour,"  and  suchlike. 

This  house  is  most  comfortable — extremely  Irish  in  all  its 
ways  and  doings,  but  not  at  all  in  Mr  Parnell's  sense.  They 
are  free  and  easy,  and  frank  and  kindly,  and  not  deterred 
by  any  artificial  proprieties  from  doing  and  saying  what 
comes  uppermost.  Mine  host,  Mr  Seymour,  is  not  particu- 
larly Irish  in  his  manner,  but  very  Irish  in  his  kind-hearted- 
ness— an  enjoyable,  active  nature — a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord.  The  daughters,  like  the  mother,  are  full  of  all  the 
healthy  humanities.  .  .  .  This  house  being  remarkable  for 
hospitality,  and  mine  host  being  a  great  breeder  of  short- 
horns, various  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  dined 
with  us  on  Wednesday.  As  you  may  imagine,  they  are  all 
anti-Gladstonians  of  the  first  water.  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  hear,  that  the  Land  Act  works  differently  in  different 
quarters,  and  that  there  are  many  cases  of  hardship  to  the 
landlords.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  demoralisation  of 
the  people,  and  no  doubt  partly  also  to  the  impossibility  of 
passing  a  law  that  will  not  press  hard  on  somebody.  I 
have  always  observed  that  all  laws  limit  the  natural  rights 
of  the  good,  in  order  to  prevent  the  artificial  wrongs  of  the 
bad.  There  is  a  Mr  Moore  here  from  Donegal,  the  wildest 
county  in  the  north-west,  and  who  is  very  eloquent  on  the 
confiscation  of  landlords'  rights,  which,  in  his  view,  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  Gladstonian  Acts.  You  cannot  imagine 
with  what  horrors  they  assail  my  ear ;  but  they  are  very 
pleasant  fellows,  and  I  get  on  capitally  with  them,  as  they 
see  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  extreme  measures.  The 
people  are  all  delightfully  frank,  especially  the  young  ladies, 
who  have  neither  English  pride  nor  Scottish  sobriety,  but 
look  from  soul  to  soul,  honestly  and  brightly,  which  makes  a 
talk  with  them  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  To  one,  a  Miss 
Maxwell,  I  gave  private  instruction  in  Goethean  philosophy ; 
and  another,  a  Miss  Eyre,  who  appeared  to  have  a  preference 
for  old  gentlemen,  when  I  asked  her,  "  Do  you  like  me  ? " 
instantly  replied,  "  No ;  I  love  you."  An  Edinburgh  girl, 
all  laced  round  with  West-end  proprieties  and  chilled  with 
the  frost  of  Scottish  caution,  would  not  have  said  that. 
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Balmnasloe,  Oct.  7. 


Fairest  Being, — There  is  a  continuity  of  sight-seeing  here 
that  would  require  a  chronicle,  not  a  letter,  to  do  it  justice. 
.  .  .  We  called  on  a  shopkeeper  who  made  himself  a  hero 
by  refusing  to  join  a  boycotting  conspiracy  to  starve  a  poor 
widow  to  death  by  refusing  her  all  supplies.  He  would  have 
been  shot  for  his  humanity ;  but  they  thought  it  better,  for 
their  own  sake,  to  wink  at  the  grocer,  from  whom  they  drew 
their  own  supplies  !  .  .  .  I  looked  in  at  Garbally,  driving 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Lord  Clancarty.  We  found 
the  Earl  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  hall.  .  .  .  He  was  very 
kind  and  polite,  and  gave  us  lunch,  and  went  round  with 
us  and  pointed  out  all  his  pictures,  especially  of  the  Flemish 
School.  .  .  . 

Returning  home,  we  had  a  grand  flare-up  on  party  ques- 
tions, which  led  me,  on  retiring  to  my  room,  to  follow  my 
favourite  habit  of  jotting  down  some  definitions  in  my  day- 
book. A  Tory  is  an  animal,  solid,  stable,  and  stationary. 
Firmly  rooted  in  the  past,  he  draws  his  nourishment  from 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  submits  himself  willingly  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  present,  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  finds  his  proper  field  of  action  in  the  administration  of 
things  as  they  are.  His  advantage  consists  in  the  hearty 
enjoyment  of  things  as  they  are,  whatever  they  may  be ; 
he  is  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  in  so  doing 
often  acts  wisely,  always  comfortably  for  the  time.  His 
disadvantage  lies  in  his  blindness  to  the  future  and  his 
systematic  ignoring  of  the  principles  of  change  and  progress 
in  the  universe.  When  all  things  are  moving  around  him, 
from  his  want  of  adaptability  to  new  circumstances  he  at 
last  is  forced  to  accept,  ungraciously,  changes  which  it  would 
have  been  his  wisdom  to  anticipate.  .  .  .  But  he  knows  well 
how  to  use  a  new  social  organism  when  once  created — if  a 
good  man,  for  the  public  good ;  if  a  bad  man,  for  his  own 
advantage. 

A  Radical  is  a  person  emphatically  opposed  to  all  class 
distinctions  and  privileges,  historical  traditions  and  consti- 
tuted authorities.  His  watchword  is  Liberty,  and  he  uses  this 
liberty,  if  a  bad  man,  for  the  dominance  and  aggrandisement 
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of  the  individual ;  if  a  good  man,  for  helping  on  the  progress 
of  society  through  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  majority  of 
the  population,  when  it  can  be  found,  or  through  the  exertions 
of  an  energetic,  self-constituted  minority  forcing  its  superior 
intelligence  on  the  majority.  His  great  excellence,  when  in 
his  best  form,  is  a  love  of  Justice;  his  great  defect,  a  lack  of 
Reverence.  From  this,  as  from  his  rejection  of  all  authority 
and  old  traditions,  he  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  principle, 
a  theorist,  or  what  the  French  call  a  doctrinaire;  he  is  apt  to 
be  conceited,  opinionative,  dogmatic,  despotic,  and  imperious, 
and  constitutionally  inclined  to  look  on  all  conciliation  as 
cowardice,  and  on  all  qualification  as  treachery.  The  Liberal, 
as  the  mean  between  these  extremes,  is  the  man  who  believes 
in  stability  without  stagnation,  and  in  progress  without  dis- 
turbance.1 

Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh, 
October  23rd. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  Hannah  is  very  jolly,  bland,  benign, 
and  intelligent.  Rosebery  is  a  dear  duckish  creature,  and  I 
rushed  into  his  arms  and  embraced  him  the  moment  he  came 
in.  Dr  Donaldson  read  through  Herodotus  with  Hannah ! 
what  else  he  did  I  have  not  yet  learnt.     There  is  a  dear, 

1  On  this  matter  he  wrote  in  1885  to  Mrs  Weltch  : — 

"As  to  your  political  confession  of  faith,  you  had  better  give  up  the  designation 
Radical  and  rank  yourself  more  generally  among  the  men  of  progress.  Movement, 
of  course,  there  must  be  where  there  is  life,  and  a  remedy  there  must  be  where 
there  is  wrong,  but  whether  a  leg  is  to  be  cut  off  altogether,  or  dealt  with  in  a 
more  gentle  way,  is  always  a  question  of  each  individual  case.  In  like  manner, 
when  an  old  house  begins  to  let  in  rain  and  wind,  the  question  will  be  whether  a 
little  moderate  repair  will  suffice,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pull  it 
down  altogether  and  make  it  radically  new.  So  in  dentistry.  Your  Radical 
dentist  pulls  out  the  tooth,  and  no  doubt  that  cures  the  toothache ;  but  toothache 
sometimes  is  cured  in  the  Tory  way,  by  letting  the  tooth  alone  ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  moderate  Liberal  way,  by  filling  or  otherwise." 

Later  he  wrote  to  the  present  Editor  : — 

"  My  dearest  Nephew, — Like  other  things  in  the  world,  political  parties  have 
their  growth.  The  Conservatives  grow  by  casting  off  old  prejudices  and  adapting 
themselves  to  new  circumstances ;  the  Liberals  commence  with  breaking  down  all 
artificial  fences  that  prevent  the  natural  exercise  of  freedom  in  the  individual, 
and  end  by  levelling  all  distinctions,  however  salutary,  under  the  overwhelming 
will  of  the  mere  majority.  The  growth  of  the  Tories  is  towards  expansion  and 
improvement ;  the  growth  of  the  Liberals  is  towards  violence  and  monotony. 
The  young  Liberal  fights  for  freedom  ;  the  old  Liberal  riots  in  power. " 
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sweet,  little,  fascinating  girl,  the  eldest,  called  Sibylla,  very 
like  her  mama,  who  calls  me  grandpapa.  How  we  shall  get 
on  to-morrow  time  will  show.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  and  the  good  thereof. 

Dalmeny  House,  Oct.  2i>th. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  I  wrote  to  Mrs  Macleod 1  to-day,  in 
which  I  said  that  the  virtues  of  the  Macleod  family  were 
nine — equal  in  number  to  the  Muses.  I  sent  her  the  following 
lines  on ,  the  young  critic  she  quoted  for  my  edification  : — 

A  Popular  Critic. 

A  smart  book-taster,  without  taste  for  books, 
A  lad  with  lips  of  scorn  and  loveless  looks, 
Blind  to  all  beauty,  to  a  fault  sharp-eyed, 
Blown  with  conceit  and  stilted  up  with  pride, 
This  is  your  critic,  as  for  prose  and  rhyme, 
The  shallowest  sophist  of  the  talking  time. 

Adding,  that  anonymous  criticism,  though  not  necessarily  bad, 
in  practice  has  generally  a  demoralising  tendency.  It  acts 
as  a  shield  to  ignorance  and  the  mother  of  impertinence. 
Criticism  is  good  when  it  grows  as  an  incident  to  admiration, 
not  when  practised  as  a  dominant  function  and  a  special  busi- 
ness ;  good  also  when  our  object  is  to  avoid  faults  in  ourselves, 
not  to  find  faults  in  others.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is 
the  moral  inspiration  that  gives  value  to  the  function  of  the 
understanding.     Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 

What  I  don't  know  I  can  imagine, 

And  then  with  deft  conceit 
I  can  imagine  that  I  know, 

And  hold  the  truth  complete. 

That  applies,  I  think,  to .     As  the  rhyming  fit  is  on  me 

I  may  add  two  more  versicles,  which  meets  the  question  as  to 
the  opinions  you  mention. 

Blame  not  the  world,  if  outward  show 

Gives  strange  account  of  thee  ; 
The  few  will  judge  by  what  they  know, 

The  many  by  what  they  see. 


1  Widow  of  Dr  Norman  Macleod. 
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And  if  a  king  the  streets  should  walk 
Dressed  like  a  chimney-sweeper, 

Of  chimney-sweeps  the  crowd  will  talk, 
And  think  of  nothing  deeper. 

ii. 

An  eagle  swooped  down  to  a  field 
Where  troops  of  geese  were  feeding, 

The  geese,  loud  cackling,  strained  their  necks, 
For  geese  and  goosery  pleading. 

The  eagle  spread  his  wings,  and  said, 
"  My  soul  hath  need  of  peace  ; 

I'll  sweep  the  sky  in  Jove's  blue  eye 
And  leave  the  earth  to  geese." 


Dalmeny  House,  October  26th. 

My  dear  Mrs  Oke, — Your  request  that  I  should  cultivate 
a  manner  devoid  of  offence  when  appearing  on  the  platform 
of  the  Philosophical  Institution  inspires  me  to  the  following 
Pious  Resolution  by  a  Prospective  Lecturer  : — 

I  sober  truth  and  sense  will  speak — 

Sense  from  all  nonsense  free ; 
With  wisdom  in  a  perfect  way 

Shall  my  two  lectures  be. 
I  will  endure  no  sportive  whim 

Before  my  mind  to  play, 
No  pictured  bubble  born  to  burst, 

But  sober,  grave,  and  gray  ! 

I  will  not  send  a  shallow  jest 

Light  rattling  through  the  hall ; 
An  idle  and  a  foolish  song 

I  will  not  sing  at  all ! 
I  will  not  flourish  my  stout  stick, 

Nor  in  my  plaid  appear, 
But  sit  like  judges  in  the  court, 

Sage,  solemn,  and  severe  ! 

I  will  not  touch  with  rude  offence 

A  thin-skinned  man  at  all, 
But  softly  shape  the  thornless  thought 

To  please  both  great  and  small. 
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I  will  be  polished  in  my  phrase, 

Judicial  in  my  tone, 
That  all  who  hear  well  pleased  shall  say, 

How  wise  is  Blackie  grown  ! 


Birkenhead,  Jan.  20th. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  I  had  very  good  luck  yesterday  with 
Jemima,1  being  informed  that  there  was  a  grand  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Liverpool  that  day  in  furtherance  of  her  friend  Mrs 
Birt's  scheme  for  educating  waif  children  and  transplanting 
them  to  Canada,  —  a  noble  scheme,  equally  Christian  and 
politic,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  I  went,  and  seem  to 
have  spoken  a  word  in  season.  To  go  into  the  streets  of 
such  a  place  as  Liverpool,  look  upon  the  castaway  weeds  of 
humanity,  pluck  them  up,  nurse  them,  put  them  into  green- 
houses— that  is  a  reverence  which  only  those  can  practise  who 
live  in  the  most  purified  atmosphere  of  the  highest  Christi- 
anity. Jemima,  in  the  midst  of  her  brave  task  in  developing 
and  nurturing  her  blithe  yellow-haired  flock,  is,  I  hear,  doing 
a  lion's  share  in  this  noble  work.  If  there  are  treasures 
stored  up  in  heaven  for  any  one,  there  will  be  a  good  supply 
for  her.  Her  youngest  boy,  a  most  lively  and  original 
youngster,  was  evidently  much  exercised  at  my  appearance, 
and  seemed  to  be  studying  very  carefully  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pro.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  eldest  boy, 
John,  is  making  a  name  for  himself  in  Australia.  .  .  . 


7  Cromwell  Place,  May  27th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  found  all  the  dear  ones  in,  waiting  for 
dinner :  Martha  with  her  usual  graceful  and  gracious  mother- 
hood, Jack  with  his  alert  sprightliness,  and  Maggie  with  her 
rich  wavy  Scottish  beauty,  and  mine  host  with  his  thoughful 
evangelico-artistic  mildness. 

I  am  always  happy  in  London  as  a  thinker,  and  with  the 
Archers  as  a  man.  There  is  something  so  mighty  and  majestic 
in  this  ocean  of  multitudinous  life  that  there  is  no  place  for 
paltry  thoughts,  and  only  large  and  worthy  objects  till  the 

1  His  sister.  Mrs  Walker. 
X 
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channels  of  the  imagination ;  and  with  the  family  here  there 
is  a  perpetual  plash  in  sunny  pools  of  nature  and  taste  in 
which  I  delight. 

To-day  I  spent  the  hours  repeopling  Whitehall  in  the  most 
splendid  style  with  all  sorts  of  historical  notabilities,  from 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Anne  Boleyn,  to  Charles  I.  and  II. ;  with 
balls,  banquets,  tournaments,  creed -making,  and  wholesale 
beheading  of  all  pious  and  patriotic  persons.  I  finished 
Henry  VIII.  to-day,  and  shall  devote  to-morrow  to  the  un- 
fortunate Charles,  who,  by  faithfulness  to  the  traditions  of  a 
dead  past,  was  brought  into  violent  collision  with  a  living 
present,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  the  mistake  with  his  head. 

I  intend  making  very  few  calls,  as  I  am  determined  for 
some  time  to  be  master  of  my  movements  and  do  some 
effective  work,  while  I  am  here  surrounded  by  grand  and 
gracious  influences.  God  knows  how  soon  I  may  be  cramped 
and  cradled  into  imbecility. 

Cluny  Cottage,  Hamfstead, 
June  8th. 

Fairest  Being, — To-day  I  went  to  hear  the  young  prophet 
R.  F.  Horton — a  prophet  indeed !  learning  and  force  and 
polish  and  poetry  and  sense  combined ;  the  finest  thing  I 
have  yet  set  my  eyes  on  in  London !  We  have  nothing  like 
it  in  Edinburgh :  a  man  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to 
hear. 

On  Friday  Archer  and  Miss  Lang  and  I  went  to  the 
Princess  Theatre  to  follow  all  the  world  in  seeing  Wilson 
Barrett  in  "  Claudian."  It  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
brilliant  Titanic  and  sensational  kind,  to  which  London  people 
are  accustomed ;  the  scenery  more  important  than  the  acting, 
and  the  sentiment  superhuman  rather  than  natural ;  quite 
moral,  however — rather  too  moral ;  on  the  whole,  calculated 
rather  for  a  gaping  and  gazing  super-civilised  mob  than  for  a 
sober  and  sensible  audience ;  false  Art ;  as  overdress  is  always 
bad  dress,  and  the  frame  should  never  be  more  flaming  than 
the  picture.  One  sentence  of  Mr  Horton's  sermon  is  worth  a 
thousand  such  exhibitions  of  sentimental  pyrotechny. 
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7  Cromwell  Place,  June  \bth. 

Fairest  Being, — Yesterday  evening  we  had  a  delightful 
family  party  up  the  river  at  Putney  with  Holman  Hunt  and 
his  lady.  Nobody  there  but  Archer  and  a  literary  man 
named  Theodore  Watts,  who  is  at  present  successfully  epis- 
copising  the  wayward  soul  of  your  anti-Byronic  friend  Swin- 
burne. The  talk  was  earnest  and  interesting ;  mine  host,  in 
his  slow  detailed  fashion,  giving  us  some  of  his  Oriental 
experiences  among  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Turks,  and  Jews,  whom, 
he  says,  Gladstone  does  not  understand.  That  also  is  my 
notion.  Bismarck  is  the  boy  for  these  Oriental  barbarians, 
incapable,  as  Aristotle  said  long  ago,  of  the  very  idea  of 
freedom. 

Yesterday,  Sunday  afternoon,  I  called  on  Frederick 
Leighton,  who  receives  on  Sunday  only;  a  very  accom- 
plished man ;  a  fine  draughtsman,  but  whether  a  great 
colourist  I  am  doubtful.  I  met  Butcher  there  and  his  grace- 
ful lady.  Then,  being  in  the  quarter  of  Kensington,  I  looked 
in  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whom  I  found  with  the  Duchess, 
Lord  Lome  and  the  Princess,  Balfour  and  his  lady,  and  the 
other  young  ladies,  beneath  a  spreading  tree  in  the  garden — 
a  delightful  family  picture.  The  Duke  was  beaming  with 
goodness  and  the  Duchess  full  of  smiles,  and  the  Marquis 
quite  confidential  and  glowing  with  grand  health.  The 
Princess,  poor  girl,  in  addition  to  the  remains  of  her  Canadian 
disaster,  is  naturally  feeling  very  deeply  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  whom  I  met  and  liked  at  Taymouth.  Lord 
Lome  talked  to  me  about  the  Tiree  crofters,  who,  he  seemed 
to  think,  had  been  so  worked  up  by  agitators  that  they 
would  no  longer  listen  to  reason ; 1  and  the  Duke  sent  a  letter 
after  me,  with  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was 
reported  that  the  Tiree  men  had  determined  to  follow  the 
Irish  and  declare  war  against  the  landlords,  to  the  cry  of 
No  Rent.  As  a  philosopher,  while  deploring  this  attempt  at 
robbery  and  confiscation,  I   had  to  point   out  that,  by  the 

1  "lam  sorry  to  see,"  Professor  Blackie  wrote  to  Miss  Gladstone,  "that  my 
Highland  friends  in  the  far  west  are  thinking  to  benefit  themselves  by  following 
the  Devil's  tactics  in  Ireland." 
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universal  experience  of  history,  any  popular  discontent,  how- 
ever reasonable  in  its  birth,  never  comes  to  the  surface 
without  a  certain  ferment  and  fever  of  unreasonable  excess. 


7  Cromwell  Place,  June  19th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Archer  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  make 
a  portrait x  of  me  in  my  light-figured  dressing-gown,  which  of 
course  will  take  time.  Yesterday  I  dashed  into  town  and 
continued  my  topographical  historical  work.  In  the  evening 
I  went  to  an  "  At  home  "  at  Gladstone's  in  Downing  Street. 
There  was  the  usual  grand  array  of  notables,  and  I  had  short 
and  sweet  talks  with  Browning,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  Lord  George 
Campbell,  Lord  Advocate  Balfour,2  and  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster among  males,  and  one  of  the  Argyll  ladies  and  a  Miss 
Tennant  of  The  Glen  amongst  the  more  responsive  sex.  It 
was  one  of  those  monstrous  imprisoned  eddies  and  currents  of 
social  life  which  this  monstrous  metropolis  has  created,  and 
for  which  I  do  not  care.  I  breakfasted  with  the  Gladstones 
again  to-day,  and  it  was  much  more  to  my  liking.  We  had, 
besides  the  family,  Sir  William  Muir,  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
the  Editor  of  '  Punch,'  a  Russian  lady,  and  the  Greek  Archi- 
mandrite. The  conversation  was  animated,  ethnology  and 
theology  being  the  most  pronounced  topics.  I  spoke  a  good 
deal  to  Mr  Punch,  and  found  him  a  most  sensible  and  agree- 
able fellow.  He  had  formed  quite  a  good  opinion  of  the  Pro., 
and  formed  a  higher  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  the 
immortal  Charivari  uniformly  for  fifty  years,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  much  of  a  national  institution  as  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Scottish  porridge,  all  of  which  the  nation 
could  not  do  without. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  concert  at  St  James's  Hall,  con- 
ducted by  a  rising  young  Scot  called  Malcolm  Lawson.  His 
piece,  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Sirens,"  was  really  very  beau- 
tiful, and  haunts  my  ear  even  now  with  a  luscious  wavy 
undulation.  I  hope  he  will  go  on  and  give  us  a  name  in  the 
musical  world,  a  boast  of  which  we  are  sadly  in  want. 

1  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  A.  W.  Blackie.  2  Lord  Kinross. 
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41  Couutfield  Road,  June  26th. 

Fairest  Being,  —  On  Wednesday  I  lunched  with  Lady 
Breadalbane,  very  quietly  and  simply  and  kindly;  nobody 
there  but  her  lord  and  her  lord's  brother  and  his  betrothed, 
Lady  Agnes,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Normanton,  and  Lord  Colin 
Campbell.  Lady  Alma  was  rich  in  kindly  playful  smiles  as 
usual,  and  very  charming.  At  eight  I  dined  with  Sir  J.  Caird, 
a  distinguished  agricultural  swell ;  intelligent  company,  among 
others  the  nephew  of  Milman  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  whose 
father  I  knew.  Yesterday  I  enjoyed  the  interesting  and 
intelligent  society  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  I  found  her  equally 
full  of  thoughts  and  observations.  She  never  answers  hastily 
or  thinks  crudely.  Her  zeal  is  always  weighted  with  dis- 
cretion. As  a  rule,  the  criticism  of  women  proceeds  not 
generally  so  much  from  a  large  survey  and  a  cool  judgment 
as  from  a  delicate  sensibility.  Their  finer  feeling  finds  an 
offence  in  many  things  which  are  passed  over  unnoticed  by 
the  broader  survey  of  the  man.  Women,  like  some  men  of  the 
most  highly  cultivated  taste,  have  a  more  keen  sensibility  to 
faults  than  a  ready  appreciation  of  excellences  in  a  person  or 
object:  this  tendency,  however  free  from  vice,  not  only  per- 
verts judgment  but  prevents  enjoyment.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  imagine  that,  in  the  mass,  women  are  less  happy  than 
men.  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  perhaps 
sweeping  generalisation,  which  I  do  not  lay  down  as  an 
absolute  rule.  As  I  have  often  said,  absolute  rules  are  a 
device  of  cowardice  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  decision  when 
an  exceptional  case  occurs.  A  consistent  refusal  is  always 
easier  than  an  occasional  compliance.  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
seems  to  possess  many  of  the  detached  mental  qualities  of 
the  male  without  losing  many  of  the  sensibilities  of  the 
female. 

I  called  on  George  MacDonald  on  Sunday,  and  we  found 
him  and  his  people  at  home,  and  we  were  all  very  joyous 
and  hearty.  MacDonald  is,  however,  far  from  well.  I  find 
my  purse  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  bowl  of  oyster-soup  with 
a  single  oyster  in  it. 
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41  Courtfield  Road,  June  29th. 

My  dear  Oke, — After  attending  the  Crofters  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  hearing  Lochiel  and  Lord  Colin 
speak,  we  dined  at  home,  and  after  dinner  went  to  see  the 
Health  Exhibition,  one  of  those  brilliant  monstrosities  which 
are  got  up  annually  to  feed  the  London  eye  with  new 
wonderment.  What  it  had  to  do  with  health  I  could  not 
comprehend.  It  was  like  a  secular  lecture  with  a  sacred  text 
prefixed  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  sermon.  It  was  an  exhibition 
of  endless  halls  and  corridors  and  gardens  lighted  up  splen- 
didly with  electric  burners, — like  the  Dutchman's  book  on  all 
subjects  and  a  few  others.  O  London  !  London  !  what  trouble 
do  you  give  yourself  to  produce  a  show  that,  after  all,  is  fit 
only  to  tickle  the  gaze  of  schoolgirls !  The  only  person  I 
met  amid  the  vast  stream  of  people  was  Lord  Reay  with  his 
lady,  who  asked  me  to  dine  on  Monday.  He  is  a  man  with 
whom  I  can  speak  quite  freely  and  humanly,  knowing  that 
he  can  appreciate  both  the  sense  and  nonsense  of  my  words. 
Humour  is  always  a  good  thing ;  so  is  wit ;  but  the  latter 
should  always  be  subsidiary.  It  is  like  squibs  and  crackers 
on  the  Queen's  birthday :  if  not  employed  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  they  are  a  brilliant  puerility,  a  splendid  waste.  Nay, 
wit,  not  in  the  service,  may  often  be  pernicious,  as  Goethe 
objected  to  Voltaire's  profane  witticisms  carelessly  flung 
abroad,  strong  to  undermine  the  faith  of  thousands,  impotent 
to  supply  a  foundation  for  anything  better. 

41  Couktfield  Road,  July  15. 

Fairest  Being, — Last  night  we  had  a  big  Crofter  meeting 
in  the  City,  with  many  M.P.'s  on  the  platform  and  much  good 
speaking.  Moderation  and  common  -  sense  were  generally 
observed,  and  the  radical  Land  Restoration  gentlemen,  who 
pop  up  everywhere  where  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  mischief, 
were  controlled  by  a  large  majority,  who  are  in  favour  of 
reform  but  not  of  confiscation.  '  The  Times '  had,  as  usual, 
quite  a  sensible  notice  of  the  affair. 

On  Tuesday  I  went  up  to  the  opening  of  the  new  People's 
Recreation  Ground  in  a  deserted  district ;  one  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill's  philanthropic  achievements,  far  up  behind  Russell  Square. 
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The  inauguration  was  presided  over  by  the  Princess  Louise 
and  her  spouse,  Lord  Lome.  The  Princess  looked  wonder- 
fully sweet  and  gracious.  After  the  ceremonial  she  sent  the 
Marquis  to  find  me,  and  made  me  walk  with  her  through  the 
admiring  crowd,  who  no  doubt  took  me  for  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  or  some  swell  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Marquis 
then  drove  me  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a  scene 
was  expected,  but  nothing  took  place;  so  we  both  jogged 
home  by  the  underground  to  South  Kensington. 

You  will  see  from  '  The  Times '  that is  playing  the 

fool.    Modern  self-constituted  martyrdom  is  always  ridiculous. 


Bay  of  Stornoway,  Awj.  \htk. 
My  dear  Oke, — There  is  to  be  a  grand  meeting  to-morrow 
night  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  where,  no  doubt,  some  seditious 
talk  will  be  ventilated.  I  sincerely  hope  Professor  Blackie 
will  be  induced  to  hold  his  tongue,  for  though  he  generally 
speaks  good  sense,  he  always,  as  you  have  often  remarked, 
says  it  the  wrong  way,  which  is  like  giving  a  man  a  knife 
with  the  blade  into  his  hand  instead  of  the  handle.  Could 
you  not  get  the  old  gentleman  to  sit  at  home,  and  not  play 
the  young  fool  so  flagrantly  before  the  Public  ? — Your  faith- 
ful Pro.,  John  S.  Blackie. 


DUNBOBIH  Castle,  Sutherland, 
Sept.  5. 

Fairest  Being, — This  morning  we  had  a  stroll  through 
the  museum,  a  tasteful  collection  of  Sutherlandshire  anti- 
quities and  objects  of  natural  history.  There  we  saw  an 
elegant  cane  found  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  captured 
from  some  "  English  epicure,"  with  the  date  1314  on  its  neck. 
I  kissed  the  silver  neck  with  great  patriotic  empressment,  but 
none  of  the  party  followed  my  example — such  is  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  times  ! !  I  had  much  talk  with  Lord  Lytton  and 
his  lady,  who  is  a  graceful  tall  creature,  intelligent  and 
sensible,  and  agreeable  to  behold.  When  I  came  into  the 
drawing-room  after  lunch  the  Duke  forthwith  sat  down  and 
read  out  aloud  my  speech  from  the  paper,  and  cried,  "And 
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this  man  preaches  against  Radicalism  !  "  Of  course  I  laughed 
and  said  that  Radicalism  was  a  matter  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  not  a  general  name  by  which  all  things  and  a 
few  others  were  to  be  measured.  I  anticipate  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  the  intercourse  of  the  next  few  days. 
I  hope  there  may  be  some  serious  private  talk  on  crofters; 
but  should  it  be  otherwise,  my  visit  to  Dunrobin  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  good,  as  I  can  always  remove 
misunderstandings  and  put  some  check  on  "  the  truth  of  man 
which  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God." 

Dunrobin  Castle,  September  1th. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  Here  I  am  still  among  the  gods,  but 
destined  to  sink  down  to  common  mortality  to-morrow  ;  and 
indeed  I  am  not  a  little  sorry,  for  they  are  very  nice,  natural, 
kind-hearted,  gracious  and  graceful,  and  altogether  unaffected 
people  (what  a  comparison  to  the  would-be  big  people  of 
Edinburgh — barn-door  hens  trying  to  be  eagles),  and  I  should 
like  to  have  leisure  to  look  into  their  souls  a  little  more 
closely;  but  it  may  not  be.  I  had  intended  to  stay  till 
Tuesday,  but  I  received  a  note  from  Sir  Kenneth  yesterday 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  going  from  home  on  that  day,  and  that 
if  I  am  to  see  him  at  all — which  I  by  all  means  must — I  must 
come  on  Monday.  Yesterday  we  had  a  grand  distribution  of 
prizes  in  the  school  of  Rogart :  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  Lord 
Stafford  and  his  young  intended,  the  Duke's  commissioner, 
the  Master  of  Blantyre,  and  others  were  present.  There  was 
much  speechification  and  laudation,  in  which  the  Duke  and 
the  Pro.  and  John  Mackay  took  the  principal  part.  The 
marriage  of  the  Marquis  to  Lady  Millicent  Erskine,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  takes  place  in  October.  She  is  a 
nice  open-faced,  innocent-looking  little  lassie,  not  more  than 
seventeen,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  mild  Nathanael,  her 
about-to-be  lord.  She  is  very  comely,  pretty,  and  pleasant,  but 
she  is  8£  feet  high  ! !  which  is  a  fair  point  in  female  stature. 
She  smiles  very  sweetly  upon  me,  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  her  intended.  But  my  greatest 
favourite  here  is  her  half-sister,  Lady  Blanche  Maynard,1  the 

1  Lady  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox. 
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daughter  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  wife  by  a  previous  husband.  She 
is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  lawyer  Maynard,  of  Charles  II.'s 
time,  and  lives  with  her  sister  in  Essex.  She  is  blond,  with 
light-blue  eyes,  an  ample  forehead  with  curly  hair,  a  bright 
look,  frank  open  expression,  and  a  genial  play  of  ready  smiles 
about  the  mouth.  She  is  quite  unaffected  in  her  manners 
and  sensible  in  her  opinions,  and  sits  in  the  drawing-room, 
after  dinner,  knitting  a  brown  worsted  stocking  in  the  good 
old  Scottish  style.  She  has  also  a  fine  voice,  and  sings 
sweetly  with  a  Mr  Stewart,  an  Irish  proprietor,  who  has 
terrible  things  to  tell  of  the  working  of  Gladstone's  Land  Bill. 
I  always  sit  beside  her  at  dinner,  so  I  am  getting  more  into 
her  confidence  than  with  the  others,  though  Lady  Lytton  is 
very  nice  and  worthy  of  all  cultivation.  Among  the  men,  Sir  E. 
Arnold  and  Henry  Chaplin,  the  son-in-law,  are  very  pleasant 
to  deal  with ;  and  I  had  a  private  interview  yesterday  with 
them,  expounding  in  detail  my  agrarian  views,  at  some  of 
which  they  were  not  a  little  horrified.  However,  I  shall  know 
the  better  how  to  word  the  offence  when  it  comes  out,  and  shall 
be  much  the  wiser  of  this  close  conference  with  those  who 
think  a  little  differently  than  I  do.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  this  friendly  way  of  comparing  notes  between 
parties  who,  to  the  superficial  vulgar  eyes,  must  appear 
diametrically  opposed.  The  Duke  praises  me  for  my  modera- 
tion, and  compares  me  to  Balaam,  who  gave  a  blessing  where 
he  was  sent  to  invoke  a  curse ! 

Last  night  I  sang  "  The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  that  song 
full  of  fine  touches  of  nature,  picture,  and  pathos,  which  are 
the  peculiar  glory  of  our  national  song. 

Conan  House,  Ross-shire, 
Sept.  8th. 

Dearest  Ore, — I  left  my  good  friends  at  Dunrobin  early. 
I  found  mine  host  in  his  usual  state  of  kindly  gravity,  and 
his  tall  lady  in  her  usual  state  of  graceful  presentation  and 
benign  courtesy;  also  her  bland  and  beautiful  daughter 
Muriel,  and  the  son,  aged  nineteen,  Kenneth,  who  has  not  yet 
fixed  on  his  corner  in  life ;  also  Mr  West  and  his  lady,  the 
sister  of  mine  hostess.  After  lunch  Sir  Kenneth  gave  me  an 
audience  on  the  Land  Question,  and  suggested  various  diffi- 
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culties,  with  a  few  approbatory  concurrences.  The  wisdom 
of  life  consists  in  a  careful  culture  of  your  capacities,  a  large 
expansion  of  your  sympathies,  a  loving  acknowledgment  of 
your  surroundings,  a  quick  e}^e  for  opportunity,  and  a  dexter- 
ous use  of  circumstances. 

Sir  Kenneth  is  a  man  of  great  dignity,  but  one  who  gives 
you  the  impression  that  he  does  not  concern  himself  about  it. 
The  moment  a  man  begins  to  think  of  his  dignity,  that 
moment  he  loses  true  dignity.  Dignity  of  character  arises 
from  being  habitually  possessed  of  a  high  social  ideal,  which  of 
course  excludes  all  occupation  with  self.    Self  is  always  small. 

I  sat  yesterday  at  dinner  beside  Lady  Lytton,  and  found 
her  very  charming,  full  of  gracious  and  sympathetic  benignity, 
and  no  deficiency  of  sound  sense.  I  told  her  lord  that  he  was 
thrice  blessed  in  such  a  consort,  and  he  said  that  she  was 
"  quite  smitten  "  with  the  Pro. ;  so  I  hope  there  is  a  door  of 
entrance  gained  here  into  the  temple  of  a  beautiful  soul.  I 
made  Miss  Maynard  the  present  of  a  beautiful  Dijon  rose, 
which  I  got  from  the  manse,  and  in  return  she  gave  me  her 
photo. 

Fohest  of  Glen  Tana,  Aboyne, 
September  11th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  intended  to  stay  the  night  at  Aberdeen 
with  John  Forbes  White,  but  I  found  that  he  had  to  leave 
unexpectedly  for  the  South,  so  I  came  on  here  straight.  Mine 
host,  Cunliffe  Brooke,  is  a  grand  administrator,  full  of  ingeni- 
ous devices,  sesthetical,  economical,  and  moral.  A  glimpse  of 
them  would  set  you  into  a  reel  of  ecstasy.  I  said  to  him,  of 
all  men  that  I  ever  knew,  he  seemed  to  have  realised  in  practice 
the  full  meaning  of  the  text,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order."  The  hostess  is  equally  delightful,  clothed  in 
the  beauty  of  cheerfulness  and  goodwill  and  evangelic  philan- 
thropy.    The  house  is,  in  fact,  a  heaven  with  two  suns. 

The  house  party  includes  a  St  Maur,1  a  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  his  lady,  who  was  a  Mackinnon ;  then  we 
have  Miss  Childers,  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  creative  and  ordering  hand 
of  my  host  is  visible :  a  man  plainly  equipped  by  Providence 

1  The  present  Duke. 
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to  spend  himself  in  changing  the  wilderness  into  a  garden, 
and  shooting  light  through  the  impenetrable  dark. 

I  find  in  my  note-book  these  lines  I  wrote  over  thirty  years 
ago :  "  All  things  in  Nature  tend  to  excess.  She  is  the 
exuberant  producer,  leaving  to  us  the  function  to  prune 
wisely,  but  not  to  extirpate  or  to  stunt.  That  is  morality. 
Or  again,  Chaos  is  everywhere  lying  around  us  and  about  us, 
and  the  effective  man  who  sets  his  hand  to  put  it  into  order 
is  the  god  of  the  occasion.  Thus  the  creation  of  the  world 
from  Chaos  into  Cosmos  is  not  a  thing  once  for  all,  but 
continually  being  done  by  the  Great  God  in  Nature  and  the 
small  god  called  Man  in  the  moral  world ;  nor  is  there  any 
possibility,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  of  this  work  ever  ceasing, 
for  every  cosmos  has  a  tendency  to  relapse  into  chaos,  and 
in  doing  so,  to  furnish  material  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
cosmos." 

The  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
ATor.  SOth. 

Well-beloved, — Thus  far  we  sail  before  the  wind.  I  had 
good  fortune  at  Johnstone,  where  my  host  was  Mr  Finlayson, 
an  intelligent  manufacturer,  who  lives  in  a  castle  built  by  a 
Napier,  and  therefore  called  Merchiston.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters — the  latter 
jolly  and  well  -  braced,  and  given  to  hunting ;  the  sons 
intelligent  and  well  versed  in  American  travel.  The  lecture 
went  off  in  the  usual  style,  with  quick  pulses  of  sympathy. 
On  the  way  south  I  had  the  carriage  to  myself,  and  used  my 
opportunity  of  singing  songs  and  composing  "  versicles  of  the 
train,"  of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 

Not  to  wish  what  God  denies, 
But  will  to  use  what  He  supplies, 
Is  the  key-note  to  the  plan 
That  makes  a  happy  life  to  man. 


My  rule  of  life  is  with  sure  plan  to  work, 
To  trust  in  God  and  sing  a  cheerful  song, 

To  search  what  gem  in  each  cold  day  may  lurk, 
And  catch  a  side  advantage  from  a  wrong. 
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III. 

Have  no  faith  in  what  thou  fearest, 

Evil  finds  who  evil  fears ; 
And  for  vanished  loves  the  dearest 

Weep,  but  never  nurse  your  tears. 

Watch  and  wait,  look  not  for  wonders, 
Scan  the  time  with  watchful  eyes ; 

Let  the  past's  distressful  blunders 
Teach  the  future  to  be  wise. 

I  arrived  at  the  Cottonopolis  at  5.30,  and  was  received  by 
the  officials  of  the  St  Andrew's  Society.  At  the  Grand  Hotel 
I  made  myself  proper  for  the  dinner,  and  then,  like  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  engaged  myself  in  saying  the  proper  thing, 
and  giving  scores  of  people  the  honour  of  shaking  my 
Caledonian  hand.  From  the  waiting-room,  preceded  by 
pipers,  we  marched  with  great  dignity  and  pomp  into  the 
dining-hall.  .  .  .  Next  to  me  at  dinner  were  Mr  Houlds- 
worth,  M.P.,  and  Colonel  Shaw,  the  American  Consul,  who 
wishes  me  to  go  to  America,  where  I  could  "  make  a  pot  of 
money,"  to  which  I  replied  that  I  did  not  care  for  money, 
and  that  I  did  not  care  to  speak  to  people  whom  I  did  not 
know,  unless  there  was  a  plain  indication  of  Providence  that 
I  was  the  man  called  upon,  then  and  there,  to  preach  the 
gospel  that  the  time  and  place  required. 

Leeds. 

My  dear  Ore, — I  left  Jemima  and  her  bright  household, 
shaking  with  the  sound  of  merry  voices  and  the  tramp  of 
sturdy  feet,  yesterday.     I  found  glorious  compensation  for  my 

ineffective  visit  to ,  where  there  was  no  fun,  no  fire,  no 

nothing — everything  ineffective.  The  boys  sang  and  played 
with  great  gusto,  to  which  Uncle  Pro.  responded  with  "  Woo'd 
and  Married  and  a'  "  and  "  Jenny  Geddes."  At  Leeds  I  drove 
straight  to  mine  host's  house,  Dr  Eddison,  an  Edinburgh 
M.D. — an  intelligent,  animated,  sensible  young  fellow ;  his 
wife  bright  with  health  and  with  frankness,  and  we  all  inter- 
flowed in  most  familiar  and  confidential  style,  as  if  we  had 
been  intimate  from  youth ;  nice  people,  such  as  a  vagabond 
lecturer  constantly  meets  with — "  these  horrible  lecturers,"  as 
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some  one  said ! !  The  subject  of  my  lecture  was  Beauty  in 
Nature  and  Art,  and  I  paid  worship  to  the  Uranian  muse 
with  singular  effect,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  whole  brood 
of  scientists,  mathematicians,  economists,  and  however  the 
unlovely  brood  may  be  designated.  The  lecture  was,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  finished  that  I  ever  delivered,  unit- 
ing scientific  severity,  philosophical  comprehensiveness,  and 
popular  effect  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  pleased  even 
you !  The  fact  is  that  the  main  propositions  were  written  out 
with  curious  precision.  The  final  sentence  with  which  I 
abruptly  concluded  was  an  electric  stroke,  "  A  cow  should 
never  wish  to  be  a  bull " — not  inferior  to  some  of  Beethoven's 
abrupt  thunders  of  conclusion  ! ! ! 

Laleham,  Clapham  Park, 
May  5. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  I  escaped  yesterday  from  those  pure- 
hearted  and  sweet-blooded  Peases  at  Alnmouth,  not  without 
sadness.1  They  have  all  the  goodness  of  the  Quakers,  and  all 
the  cheerfulness  without  any  of  the  small  pedantries  which 
are  the  hereditary  badges  of  that  class.  The  lovely  spirit 
survives,  but  the  prosaic  form  has  died  out ;  and  all  is 
right. 

I  journeyed  from  Bilton  as  far  as  Newcastle  in  the  slowest 
possible  train,  stopping  at  every  smallest  station.  But  there 
is  a  spirit  of  good  in  things  evil.  This  very  slowness  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  student  of  topographical  etymology. 
There  is  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  Optimism  !  At  Newcastle  I 
had  the  good  fortune — and    good    fortune  generally  follows 

1  A  correspondence  on  Quakerism  and  War  took  place  at  this  time  between 
Professor  Blackie  and  Miss  Ella  Pease.  One  of  the  letters  maj-  be  quoted  : 
"  Beautiful  Blue  Eyes, — I  believe  in  Peace,  and  I  believe  in  you,  but  I  believe 
also  in  War.  The  alternative  and  the  balance  of  contraries,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
into  the  matter,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe.  Light  is 
balanced  by  Night,  Rest  by  Labour,  and  Peace  by  War.  War,  indeed,  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  rich  and  various  world,  composed  of 
millions  of  individuals  of  different  tendencies  and  contrary  interests.  The  only 
point  is  to  make  war,  not  as  tigers,  but  as  men.     In  rhyme  I  may  put  it  thus — 

Peace  is  good,  but  Peace  is  best 

When  bought  by  glorious  wars, 
And  Honour  lodges  in  the  breast 

That's  marked  by  manly  scars.'' 
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me — to  be  put  into  a  carriage  with  the  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  of  Munro  Ferguson  of  Novar,  that  excellent 
young  statesman  whose  good  report  refreshed  me  in  Ross- 
shire  last  autumn.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  from 
the  ladies,  the  only  kind  which  is  free  from  pedantry  and 
pretensions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the  young  M.P.  very 
much. 

Laleham,  May  17th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  forenoon  we  rode  out — Miss 
Pipe  and  myself — to  visit  Merton,  some  four  or  five  miles  to 
the  south-west,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  worship  to  the  great 
poet-soldier  Horatio  Nelson,  whom  I  have  lately  hung  up  in 
my  imagination  beside  David,  King  of  Israel,  and  Goethe  as 
one  of  the  few  rich  compounds  of  contraries  which  biography 
presents.  Nelson  is  living  poetry  and  living  religion,  as  well 
as  living  duty.  He  lived  here,  during  the  short  period 
between  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1812  and  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  in  his  own  house,  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  as  his  almost  constant  intimates.  The  house  has 
now  disappeared  ;  only  the  green  landscape  remains,  and  the 
quiet  stream  of  the  Wandle,  which  he  used  to  ply  with  the 
angler's  fly.  The  district  is  full  of  the  richly  outspread 
greenery  which  is  the  glory  of  England ;  but  alas !  not 
even  at  the  Nelson  Arms,  a  drinking-shop  or  a  tavern  on 
the  roadside,  does  any  noble  image  of  the  great  naval  hero 
remain ;  for,  instead  of  the  wonderful  little  man  with  the  one 
eye  and  the  one  arm,  who  fired  the  reverential  admiration  of 
the  most  fascinating  woman  of  her  time,  we  have  only  the 
usual  tavern  signboard,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  at  each 
corner.  Still  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  spot,  as  all 
topography,  historically  taken,  has  a  virtue  to  make  dead 
heroism  a  part  of  the  living  self. 

41  Courtfield  Road,  W.,  May  19ih. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  After  Macmillan  I  walked  down  to 
Westminster,  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  big- wigs.  Gladstone 
and  Harcourt  were  not  visible,  but  I  saw  Balfour  and 
Mundella.  The  former  was  extremely  polite  and  bland, 
and  the  latter  more  than  bland  ;  quite  hearty  and  friendly, 
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and  even  poetic,  an  admirable  seasoning  for  a  red-tape 
pudding !  He  reciprocates  Flora  Stevenson's  admiration 
in  all  points,  and  calls  her  "the  biggest  man  in  Edin- 
burgh,"— that  is,  in  the  educational  world,  which  is  likely 
true  enough.  Then  I  rattled  up  and  called  on  the  Argylls, 
and  found  a  bevy  of  young  daughters  and  daughters  - 
in-law,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty,  slender,  well-chiselled  Saxon- 
haired  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  very  pleasant  to  behold 
and  pleasant  to  talk  to.  Then  I  trudged  on  to  Niddry  Lodge, 
and  found  Sir  Kenneth  there  and  his  fair  yokefellow,  and 
lovely  Miss  Muriel  and  the  good,  bland,  and  benign  blind  old 
lady,  John  Campbell's  mother.  They  were  very  pleasant  and 
gracious,  and  small  differences  about  the  Crofter  question  did 
not  disturb  our  harmony.  Thereafter  I  called  at  Kensington 
Palace  to  see  Lord  Lome,  so  human  and  kindly,  and  the 
Princess  even  more.  I  then  marched  north,  and  called  on  Mrs 
Shee,  our  dear  Venetian  friend.  I  found  her  at  home  with 
her  husband  and  daughter,  and  at  once  embraced  in  true 
human  and  Christian  style.  We  talked  on  all  subjects,  and 
sang  songs  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  parted 
with  a  hearty  kiss  all  round.  "  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it 
is,  and  how  becoming  well,  together  such  as  brethren  are,  in 
unity  to  dwell." 

41   Courtfield  Road,  May  26th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday  was  a  vile  day — cloudy  and 
wet.  I  had  no  resource  but  to  go  to  my  favourite  haunt,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  ponder  over  the  faces  of  a 
whole  army  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  poets,  and  orators,  and  then, 
by  way  of  commentary  on  part  of  the  show,  to  read  carefully 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  writing,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  a  moral 
animal  like  me  to  feel  any  hearty  sympathy  with  the  man 
who,  as  the  writer  admits,  was  glaringly  deficient  in  the  two 
great  elements  of  all  social  virtue — respect  for  the  rights  of 
and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others.     .     .     . 

To-day — in  the  morning — I  continued  my  historical  reading, 
and  now  I  am  just  returned  from  lunch  with  Browning  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Park.  I  found  him  with  his  sister, 
quite   alone :    they   were   most   friendly.      We   embraced   as 
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brother  and  sister,  and  discussed  fish,  chicken,  and  all  manner 
of  subjects  with  all  nature  and  frankness.  We  rattled  over 
Byron  and  Landor  and  Carlyle  and  Oscar  Wilde  with 
wonderful  agreement.  Byron  he  didn't  think  a  true  man  ; 
Landor  was  a  great  man,  but  who  allowed  himself  sudden 
bursts  of  the  most  imperious  temper  ;  Carlyle  was  full  of  good 
stuff,  but  dealt  in  exaggeration ;  and  Oscar  Wilde  was  better 
than  he  made  himself  out — not  a  bad  fellow,  but  with  some 
silly  vanity  and  want  of  sense  in  the  exhibition  of  himself. 
Browning  wishes  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  "a  very  good 
boy ! " 

41  Courtfield  Road,  \V.,  May  28th,  1885. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  Yesterday  I  finished  Macaulay's  '  Lord 
Clive,'  which  left  on  my  mind  a  pleasant  impression,  at  least 
compared  with  Warren  Hastings.  One  big  sin  no  doubt  he 
did  commit,  but  the  temptation  was  strong  and  the  circum- 
stances were  novel.  For  courage  and  noble  persistency 
and  audacious  achievement  I  know  no  more  remarkable  man 
in  history.  After  calling  on  some  publishers  I  took  a  two 
hours'  contemplative  ramble  in  St  Paul's,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  Scot  has  a  great  deal  more  than  his  fair  propor- 
tion in  that  glory  roll.1  There  are  Malcolm,  Moore,  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Hay ;  Mackenzie,  MacMunn,  Gillespie,  Abercromby, 
and  Duncan,  and  that  high  nose  Napier. 


41  Courtfield  Road,  May  21  si. 

Fairest  Being, — Yesterday  was  a  vile  day.  I  accordingly 
stayed  in  all  forenoon  and  read  English  history,  where  I 
am  now  floundering  about  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  not 
particularly  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  reasonable  man  ;  but  all 
wars,  so  far  as  I  see,  are  full  of  blood  and  blunders,  till  a 
God   appears   by   his   mere   presence  to  electrify  the  chaos 

1  "Dear  Mrs  Bruce"  (he  wrote), — "A  nation  that  can  boast  such  names 
should  be  too  proud  to  play  the  flunkey,  even  to  such  a  mighty  swell  as  John 
Bull ;  nevertheless  I  fear  the  contagious  magnitude  of  your  monstrous  metropolis, 
combined  with  the  unfair  terms  of  the  Union  of  1707,  forced  upon  us  by  hose- 
danglers  in  the  Court  at  London,  is  acting  strongly  to  obliterate  from  the  minds 
of  large  classes  of  young  Scotsmen  the  memory  of  their  greatest  heroes  and  their 
most  heroic  deeds." 
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and  shape  it  into  a  new  world.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
across  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  continued  my 
studies  there  with  more  profit.  There  was  Nelson,  the  little 
insignificant-looking  man  with  the  soul  of  a  giant,  and  beside 
him  the  dark-eyed  siren,  Emma  Hamilton,  who  worshipped 
his  fortunes.  Among  the  other  portraits,  Pope,  Prior,  New- 
ton, were  the  most  effective.  Among  the  kings  James  I. 
looked  the  most  contemptible,  and  George  III.,  evidently 
trying  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  his  brain  with 
the  amplitude  of  his  robes.  It  is  a  delightful  lounge  for 
biographical  study,  and  costs  only  a  little  patience.    .    .    . 


41  Courtkield  Road,  22nd  May. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  On  coming  home  found  letters 
from  Laura  Thistlethwayte,  to  which,  of  course,  there  was 
only  one  response  possible.  ...  I  found  the  G.O.M.  as 
large  as  life,  alone  with  her  alone.  I  saluted  him  in  Greek, 
and  forthwith  we  entered  into  an  animated  conversation 
on  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
with  regard  to  which  he  agreed  with  me  that  no  changes 
should  have  been  made  except  where  absolutely  necessary. 
The  rest  of  the  party — except  a  Miss  Ponsonby — were  old  and 
feeble :  Lord  Strathnairn,  Lord  Drew,  and  a  Mr  Villiers.  At 
lunch  I  sat  next  to  Gladstone,  and  engaged  in  theological 
talk.  The  G.O.M.  displayed  a  highly  severe  moral  tone  in 
reference  to  the  besetting  sin  of  King  David,  Goethe,  and 
Lord  Nelson.  I  have  always  been  considerably  above  par 
in  morals  myself,  but  there  is  an  element  of  wide  tolerance 
and  human  sympathy  about  me  which  leads  me  to  pity 
sinners  rather  than  to  condemn.  Gladstone  was  the  first  to 
rise,  eager  to  go  through  the  form  of  showing  himself  in  the 
House  for  an  hour  and  then  bolt  off  to  Hawarden  till  June  5th, 
as  happy  as  a  schoolboy.  No  doubt  he  is  wearied  with 
the  babble  and  squabble  from  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
be  free.  I  hope  he  will  soon  retire  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  his  high  scholarly  tone  will  be  more  at  home  than 
among  the  factious  fretfulness  and  utilitarian  vulgarities 
of  the  Commons. 

Y 
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Knebworth  House,  Stevenage,  June  10th. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  I  arrived  here  yesterday  in  time 
for  lunch,  and  found  Lady  Lytton  alone  with  all  her  family  of 
bright  boys  and  young  girls.  This  I  had  secured  in  my  letter 
to  her,  saying  that  I  wished  to  see  her  at  her  fireside,  and  not 
lost  in  a  ring  of  lords  and  dames  of  whom  I  knew  as  little  as 
of  the  angels  that  watch  the  courses  of  the  distant  planets. 
After  lunch  we  had  a  delightful  ramble  through  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and  then  sat  down  to  tea  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  all  radiant  with  blossom  and  decorated  with  terraces 
and  busts  in  the  Italian  fashion.  In  the  midst  of  our  refection 
the  lord  of  the  manor  came  in  from  London,  just  returned 
from  the  Continent.  He  is  an  ultra  Tory,  and  looks  upon 
all  government  of  far  distant  countries  by  a  democracy  as 
impossible.  Already  we  have  not  only  blundered  Egypt  in 
the  most  lamentable  style,  but  left  ourselves  without  a  policy 
and  without  an  ally  in  Europe  or  Africa.  We  have  been 
teaching  everybody  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  to  despise 
us  or  to  hate  us ;  only  the  individual  Britain  remains  uncor- 
rupted ;  democracy  has  done  the  man  and  the  sterling  British 
stuff  no  harm,  but  has  rendered  a  large  foreign  policy  impos- 
sible. Having  ceded  from  all  firm  policy  in  Afghanistan, 
henceforth  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  fight  for  India 
against  Russia  on  European  ground.  These  are  his  sentiments. 
i"  listen  and  pick  out  certainly  what  grains  of  reliable  talk 
are  appreciable  by  me.  The  lady  is  most  sweet,  gracefully 
simple,  sensible,  pure-minded,  and  natural,  without  a  touch  of 
display  or  empty  show.  You  would  like  her  entirely.  They 
both  have  purely  rural  tastes,  and  think  one  month  in  London 
enough  for  keeping  themselves  in  the  world.  He  writes 
poetry,1  and  she  does  not  wish  him  to  go  into  the  political 
world  more  actively.  Somehow  he  has  a  great  notion  of  the 
Pro.,  saying  that  I  had  taught  him  long  ago  the  proper  method 
of  studying  Greek,  and  that  my  translation  of  iEschylus  is 
the  only  one  that  contains  real  poetry.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  true  :  and  at  all  events  it  is  very  agreeable  to  Oldie.  In 
the  drawing-room,  by  particular  request,  I  sang  them  the 
"  Quaker's  Wife  "  and  the  "  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  and  this 
morning  I  wrote  a  poem  in  the  guest  book. 

1  Owen  Meredith. 
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London,  June  \2th. 

Fair  Being, — We  had  a  delightful  dinner  at  the  Baroness's 
last  night ;  every  second  person  a  lord  or  a  bishop — thirty- 
two  in  all.  I  had  some  edifying  fence  of  words  with  the 
Bishop  of  Deny — large  and  ample,  Alexander  is  the  well- 
known  name  —  and  a  lady  called  Chapman,  a  Stuart  of 
the  Galloway  blood,  was  committed  to  my  charge.  I  did 
my  duty  bravely,  talking  on  all  subjects,  from  London  Society 
down  to  Greek  accents,  and  so  emphatically  that  my  fair 
partner  on  the  other  side  threw  herself  into  the  argument, 
and  by  her  attraction  drew  me  away  from  my  assigned 
companion  at  the  table.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
spoke  German  fluently,  and  was  inquisitive  and  intelligent. 
On  catechising  her  I  found  that  she  was  Lady  George 
Hamilton  of  the  Arran  blood,  the  wife  of  the  Tory  politician. 
In  the  drawing-room  I  was  introduced  to  her  lord,  to  whom  I 
sang  the  praises  of  his  yoke-fellow.  I  received  a  general 
invitation  to  come  to  lunch  any  day,  which  is  the  easiest  way 
to  enjoy  Society  in  London.  .  .  . 

Oxford,1  June  lith,  1885. 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  heat 
and  light — paradise  at  least  for  you  it  would  be;  to  me  it 
represents  a  certain  mean  element  between  Paradise  and 
Purgatory;  with  much  to  enjoy,  still  doing  something  not 
inconsiderable  to  endure,  especially  when  one  is  tossed  about 
from  lunch  to  dinner  and  from  dinner  to  supper  through 
a  curriculum  of  hospitalities  that  bring  heat  enough  of  them- 
selves into  the  blood,  without  the  cloudless  bakery  of  the 
outer  world.  .  .  . 

...  I  supped  at  Balliol  with  Burnet,2  whom  you  will 
recognise  as  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  Hellenists  at  the 
Hellenic ;  then  I  met  young  Nichol,3  and  kept  up  a  hot  cross- 
fire against  him  the  whole  evening.  .  .  .  When  I  asked  him 
to  which  party  in  politics  he  belonged,  Tory  or  Liberal,  he 
answered  stoutly,  "  I  am  a  Socialist "  ;   and  when  I  asked  him 

1  Mr  and  Mrs  Ritchie.  -  Prof.  Burnet  of  St  Andrews. 

3  Mr  Pringle  Nichol. 
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what  was  the  distinguishing  feature  and  dominant  principle 
of  Socialism,  he  replied,  "An  equal  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labour,"  which  I  at  once  denounced  as  an  impossibility, 
there  being  no  common  measure  for  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  labour ;  and  again  as  a  rebellion  against  the  Divine 
constitution  of  the  Universe,  of  which  variety,  implying 
inequality  and  subordination,  was  everywhere  an  emphatic 
feature. 

To-day  I  went  to  St  Mary's,  the  University  church,  to 
which  all  the  Academical  Dons,  in  pomp  of  purple,  came  in 
procession.  Anon  appeared  the  solemn  Doctors  of  the  Law — 
with  babe  Jowett  at  their  head,  looking  as  round  and  babyish 
as  ever,  though  no  longer  with  the  youthful  glory  of  brown 
hair.  The  service  was  a  model  for  shortness  and  the  sermon 
for  sense ;  no  eloquence,  of  course,  that  virtue  being  im- 
possible :  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  the  fear  of  the  Dons  casteth 
out  eloquence."  Now  "unto  this  last,"  as  Ruskin  says,  I 
am  done.  .  .  . 

2  Silveudale  Road,  Oxton,  Cheshire. 

My  dear  Ore, — On  Sunday  I  dined  at  Jesus  College  with 
Whitley  Stokes  and  Sayce,  both  familiar  with  the  East,  and 
both  of  opinion  that  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
the  Liberal  Government  has  been  assiduously  employed  in 
making  enemies  and  alienating  friends.  I  am  no  Tory,  but 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  Liberal  party  has  never  been 
strong  in  Foreign  policy.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Liberalism  of  the  present  day  represents  govern- 
ment by  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  tone  of  government  by  the 
masses  is  well  indicated  by  the  tone  of  the  gallery  in  the 
theatre.  There  is  no  essential  or  dominant  wickedness  in 
the  sentiment  of  "  the  gods,"  on  the  contrary,  they  are  always 
ready  with  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  in  response  to 
a  noble  sentiment  or  a  generous  action.  But  for  a  nice 
and  delicate  appreciation  they  are  utterly  unfit;  as  little 
can  they  be  credited  with  a  delicately  cultivated  taste ;  and 
they  are  quite  capable  of  enjoying  exaggeration,  caricature, 
and  rant  in  every  form  which  tasteless  actors  may  be  for- 
ward to  please  them  with.  So  it  is  exactly  in  Politics.  The 
"  masses "  readily  sympathise   with  a  policy,  in  defence  of 
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which  the  popular  cries  of  justice  and  fair -play,  freedom 
and  independence,  may  be  made  to  sing  in  the  ears  of  the 
unthinking  multitude;  but  for  a  statesman  -  like  judgment 
on  a  difficult  question  of  dealing  with  a  fevered  and  fretful 
state  of  the  body  social  they  are  utterly  unfit.  Such  grand 
phrases  as  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  justice,  fair -play, 
generosity,  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  popular  ear,  but 
they  are  too  vague  to  furnish  materials  for  a  judgment  or 
reason  for  a  policy.  .  .  . 

Buncaster  House, 
Nr.  Milnthorpe,  14th  Jan.  1886. 

Fairest  Being, —  .  .  .  My  correspondence  with  Ruskin 
goes  on  merrily.  He  writes  of  original  motherhood,  non- 
effective motherhood,  and  household  motherhood,  often  with 
sense  and  sobriety,  but  occasionally  with  the  Carlylean 
method  of  making  out  hawks  to  be  eagles  and  mice 
buffaloes.  But  he  is  a  dear  fellow,  and  I  love  him  as  a 
brother.  Of  course  he  loves,  like  many  of  us,  to  ride  his 
hobby-horse.  A  hobby-horse  is  a  doubly  dangerous  animal, 
for  it  encourages  a  man  to  ride  down  other  people  despotic- 
ally, and  then  runs  away  wildly  with  the  rider's  wits ;  or, 
to  take  another  simile,  a  hobby-horse  is  like  a  petted  child 
that,  running  riot  with  over-indulgence,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
slaps  his  mother  in  the  face.  No  enemies  are  so  dangerous 
as  those  which  we  make  ourselves. 


Birmingham,  Jan.  19th,  1886. 

Oke  !  .  .  .  The  time  spent  with  the  Pease  family  was  a 
memory  of  joy  for  ever,  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  pure.  I  went 
to  the  Meeting-House  on  Sunday,  and  entered  practically  into 
the  philosophy  of  sacred  silence ;  an  attitude  extremely  useful, 
you  will  say,  for  me.  The  silence  I  can  appreciate ;  the  blank 
in  the  shape  of  a  total  absence  of  music,  the  most  religious 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  I  find  altogether  as  uncomfortable  as  it  is 
unreasonable.  So  they  allow  themselves ;  but  in  nothing  is 
old  usage  more  conservative  than  in  religion,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  like  our  Highland  cousins  to  the  north  of  Inver- 
ness, are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  stiff  adherence  to  anti- 
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quated  usages,  by  the  gradual  thinning  of  their  ranks,  and 
frequent  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Outside  of  the 
grave  and  grey  church  we  had  a  very  jolly  Sunday,  mingling 
sacred  hymns  and  secular  songs  in  a  style  not  easily  com- 
prehensible to  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  mind.  .  .  .  After 
evening  worship  I  was  constrained  to  sing  all  sorts  of 
secular  songs,  including  "  Marshal  Blucher,"  "  A  Wee  Bird 
Cam',"  and  even  the  "  Quaker's  Wife  "!!... 

Woodgreen,  Wednbsburt,  Jan.  2lst. 

Fairest  Being, —  ...  I  am  glad  that  Jim  is  with  you. 
Unless  in  very  bad  cases,  change  of  environment  is  favourable 
to  health,  not  only  of  body  but  of  soul.  She  is  pious,  practical, 
and  peaceable  like  all  the  Blackies,  but  she  is  super-virtuous, 
and  must  pay  the  penalty  due  by  all  persons  who  insist  on 
doing  more  than  their  own  share  in  the  business  of  the  world. 
Give  her  a  copy  of  my  new  book  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
wisdom.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  the  Carlisle  people  gave  me  nothing 
for  my  lecture,  and  if  they  have  not  sent  you  a  cheque,  I 
suppose  they  mean  to  follow  the  example  of  Kelso  and  do 
the  shabby — likely  enough,  as  the  lecture  was  opened  and 
concluded  by  prayer,  which  has  to  do  with  begging  rather 
than  with  paying. 

I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  a  man  whom  I  take  to  be 
very  young  or  very  ignorant  or  very  dense.  He  sent  me  a 
volume  from  his  pen.  My  reply  will  give  you  the  nature  of 
its  contents.  "  I  have  no  time  to  read  your  book,  and  as  to 
its  contents,  I  can  only  express  my  sorrow  that  you  should 
have  found  poison  where  I  have  found  only  honey.  I  have 
during  a  long  life  found  the  morality  of  the  Bible  far  above 
the  morality  of  the  world,  as  pure  wine  is  above  dirty  water." 

7  Cromwell  Place,  W.,  June  1. 

My  dear  Oke, — The  register  of  the  days  here  is  as  busy 
as  the  streets,  so  I  must  study  terseness.  I  lunched  with 
Edwin  Arnold  on  Sunday,  and  found  him  very  bright  and 
friendly,  with  his  bright  and  graceful  American  spouse.  He 
is  full  of  his  recent  visit  to  India,  of  which  a  part,  '  India 
Revisited,'  has  just  come  out.     Then  I  went  to  the  Lehmanns 
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and  saw  the  image  of  lovely  Janet  Chambers  and  her  sweet- 
blooded,  sweet  -souled  sisterhood  in  an  array  of  lovely 
daughters.  In  the  evening  I  dined  very  pleasantly  with  the 
Alec  Tweedies  in  their  small  but  tastefully  furnished  house. 
Yesterday  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Mitchell,  W.S.,  at  the 
Scottish  Club,  and  met  Augustine  Birrell,  the  clever  young 
barrister,  author  of  'Obiter  Dicta.'  I  then  called  on  James 
Bryce,  Under  Secretary  for  War,  and  then,  in  the  Lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  myself  manifest  to  various 
M.P.'s,  amongst  others  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  neat,  small, 
well-chiselled  looking  man,  from  whom  I  got  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand.  The  fate  of  the  Gladstone  Home  Rule  Bill  will 
be  decided  to-night.  It  is  indeed  virtually  dead  already,  with 
only  a  sham  life  painted  on  its  face  to  make  the  death-pang 
less  ugly.1  As  I  came  out  of  the  House  I  was  greeted  by  our 
nephew,  Archie  Walker,  who,  with  the  fearlessness  of  youth, 
summed  up  the  popular  politician  in  an  epigram  :  "  Some 
people  think  they  have  convictions  when  they  are  only  artists 
in  producing  a  convincing  manner."    .   .    . 


7  Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington, 
June  3rd. 

Fairest  Being, — Yesterday  I  varied  the  drama  by  devoting 
the  forenoon  to  the  gallery  of  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  piously 
endeavouring  to  get  some  useful  instruction  therefrom.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  more  in  the  way  of  warning 
than  of  worship.  Great  genius  unquestionably  Hunt  has, 
but  it  is  bound  up  with  some  irksome  defects  and  particu- 
larities which  render  the  result  of  his  artistic  labours  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.  Attempting  to  analyse  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  I  find  four  special  points  of  defection  or 
misdirected  genius.  (1)  Not  a  few  of  his  subjects  are  too  far 
out  of  the  range  of  general  human  sympathy  to  expect  an)' 
response,  except  through  the  medium  of  laboured  exposition. 

1  "Gladstone,"  wrote  Professor  Blackie  to  Lady  Middleton,  "has  sinned,  like 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  with  the  sin  of  great  minds — i.e.,  playing  the  despot  with 
the  grand  idea.  Great  ideas  are  necessary  to  do  great  things  in  the  world  ;  but 
they  can  no  more  do  such  things  alone  than  a  paper  plan  by  a  Michael  Angelo  can 
raise  a  dome  of  St  Peter's  without  stone  and  lime." 
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(2)  He  deals  in  allegorical  conceits,  which  require  to  be 
interpreted  before  they  can  be  appreciated.  The  picture 
suggests  a  painful  puzzle  as  to  what  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey.  (3)  His  colours  do  not  flow  into  one  another 
harmoniously  like  the  notes  in  well  -  conceived  and  well- 
played  music,  but  they  lie  together  glaringly  like  patches 
that  rejoice  in  antagonism.  (4)  He  spends  an  immense 
quantity  of  minute  labour  on  parts  of  the  picture  that  are 
altogether  secondary,  and  require  to  be  forced  into  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  before  they  can  be  appreciated. 
This  I  call  wasted  labour  and  misdirected  art.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  Exhibition  was  unpleasant  to  me ; 
though  individual  heads  and  tigures  I  would  gladly  have 
appropriated. 

Coming  out,  saturated  from  the  Holman  Hunt  Exhibition, 
I  called  on  John  Tyndall,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  is  re- 
covering from  his  late  indisposition, — I  love  him  as  a  brother ; 
then  on  Murray.  I  saw  father  and  son,  who  were  glad  to 
find  that  I  am  in  nowise  a  Radical,  as  I  am  vulgarly  given 
out  for  amongst  the  Tories. 

This  morning  I  visited  again  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  and 
with  increasing  admiration.  Assuredly  there  could  be  no 
better  school  for  bringing  our  insular  ignorance  to  a  profitable 
self-humiliation  than  this  Exhibition,  and  I  seriously  request 
you  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  taking  a  step 
up  to  enjoy  your  husband's  time  of  refreshment  from  himself, 
and  to  get  your  portrait  painted.  Do  consider  this,  and  do 
not  imagine  that  virtue  consists  in  sitting  like  an  Aberdeen 
haddock  by  the  fireside  and  getting  yourself  smoked. — Ever 
your  loving  Pro.,  Johx  S.  Blackie. 


7  Cromwell  Place,  S.  Kensington, 
June  5th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Your  lamentations  about  my  not  calling  on 
the  big- wigs  have  no  meaning  for  me.  I  have  dined  at  the 
Argylls  and  the  Sutherlands  and  with  the  dear  Baroness,  but 
I  only  care  for  these  things  accidentally.  The  Gladstones, 
of  course,  I  cannot  expect  to  see  in  the  midst  of  this  earth- 
quake which  they  themselves  created  to  disturb  their  own 
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breakfast-table.  I  am  quite  satisfied  and  delighted  with  what 
I  am  doing  here.  Nobody  of  any  sense,  who  knows  London, 
would  set  his  heart  on  being  asked  to  dinner  or  receptions  at 
big  houses.  "  Unter  vier  augen  "  is  the  only  kind  of  intercourse 
that  I  court  with  wise  men  and  chaste  women.  But  if  I  wish 
to  see  the  friends  you  mention,  it  is  luncheon  not  dinner  at 
which  to  find  them  most  easily  and  most  enjoyably.  I  drove 
to  Fulham  yesterday,  and  had  a  delightful  hour  with  Holman 
Hunt.  I  admire  his  genius,  but  feel  more  and  more  some 
great  defects  in  his  artistic  eye  and  handling.  He  will  put 
up  with  us  when  he  comes  to  Edinburgh.  I  also  saw  Millais, 
whom  I  love.  I  dined  with  him — a  very  pleasant  affair. 
Yesterday,  immediately  after  breakfast,  we  set  out  to  the 
Academy,  and  spent  the  forenoon  there  in  a  very  instructive, 
but  very  wearisome,  fashion,  standing  and  staring  for  two  long 
hours,  not  in  worshipful  adoration  but  amid  a  magnificent 
confusion  of  motley  brilliancies,  being  rather  a  prohibition  to 
a  moral  monster  like  me.  Nevertheless,  as  Goethe  says, 
Es  ist  immer  gutchen  zu  husen.  Specialisation  could  lead 
to  a  treatise.  A  preference  for  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Oriental  subjects,  with  nude  or  semi-nude  treatment,  seems 
obsessible ;  not  much  distinctively  British,  except  perhaps  the 
well-marked  and  strongly  flesh-blood  portraits  of  Millais  and 
Frank  Holl.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  so  little  of  what  I 
might  call  public  and  national  art ;  individual  fancies  and 
personal  attributes  spend  themselves  over  the  four  walls  of 
some  dozen  showy  rooms.  This  leads  to  a  fishing  for  subjects 
and  a  hunting  after  effects  equally  removed  from  healthy 
feeling  and  true  grandeur. 


7  Cromwell  Place,  W.,  June  1th. 

My  dear  Oke, — We  had  a  very  pleasant  party  with  the 
Roseberys  at  lunch  at  Lansdowne  House  yesterday.  A  little 
circular  parlour  with  a  dome  above  and  a  little  round  table  in 
the  middle  with  a  few  choice  guests,  numbering  eight  in  all.  I 
had  Lady  Aberdeen  to  attend  to,  beaming  with  all  her  sweet 
graciousness ;  opposite  me  her  lord,  equally  amiable.  Then 
we  had  Munro  Ferguson  of  Novar,  a  square-browed  Scot  with 
a  bright  open  face ;  Henry  Drummond,  the  scientific  religion- 
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ist  of  the  hour,1  tall  and  handsome ;  Villiers  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  carries  Lord  Rosebery's  bag ;  and  Calcraft,  a 
big  man  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Bureaucracy;  conversation 
nothing  worth  remembering.  In  the  afternoon  I  spent  a 
graceful  half -hour  in  the  tasteful  garden  of  Mrs  Pfeiffer,  who 
still  rejoices  in  the  unlimited  worship  of  her  husband.  She 
said  that  '  The  Light  of  Asia '  was  neither  piety  nor  poetry. 
Judge  you !  Yesterday  was  a  busy  day  of  rapidly-flitting 
scenes — (1)  Lunch  here  with  the  Tweedies  of  course,  and  that 
very  agreeable  young  barrister  called  Augustine  Birrell. 
Much  animated  talk,  which  somehow  or  other  ran  into  Dame 

1  In  a  long  letter  to  me  on  Drummond's  '  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,'  Professor  Blackie  wrote  :  "  The  success  of  this  book  in  the  religious  world 
is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  fact  that  he  himself,  in  common  with  the 
general  run  of  the  so-called  religious  world,  had  been  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
notions,  doctrines,  and  vague  sentiments,  which  they  could  in  no  way  reconcile 
with  the  ascertained  science  of  the  day ;  and  again,  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
religious  world,  more  than  half  frightened  out  of  its  evangelical  complacency 
by  the  boldness  of  scientific  assertion,  was  eager  to  snap  at  any  work  from  a 
writer  conversant  with  modern  physical  science  which  might  help  it  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  pointing  of  its  faith  and  the  tendency  of  fashionable 
science.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  book  did  good  service  to  that  class  of 
people ;  and  to  the  validity  of  the  general  argument  ad  hominem,  to  the  effect 
that  if  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  should  be  an  equally  striking  wall  of 
partition  between  the  animal  life  of  a  monkey  and  the  moral  life  of  a  man.  This, 
of  course,  was  only  saying  what  every  man  of  common-sense  believed ;  but  the 
religions  to  which  Mr  Drummond  owed  his  breeding,  and  for  whose  benefit  he 
more  particularly  wrote,  besides  having  little  sense  to  start  with,  had  been 
frightened  out  of  what  little  they  had  by  the  talking  materialists  of  the  hour.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune,  however,  that  along  with  this  infusion  of  reason  and 
scientific  phraseology  with  the  shallow  vulgarity  of  the  hour,  he  allowed  himself  to 
coddle  them  in  their  favourite  conceit  of  differentiating  religion  from  morality, 
and  attaching  a  meaning  to  the  term  'spiritual'  which  savoured  more  of  the  sickly 
atmosphere  of  persons  who  live  in  a  round  of  perpetual  prayer-meetings  than  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  or  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistles.  The  greatest 
theologians,  along  with  such  great  moral  thinkers  as  Goethe,  have  always  put 
forth  the  '  moral  beauty '  of  Christianity  as  one  of  its  principal  claims  to  human 
respect,  but  with  Mr  Drummond  this  phrase  is  relegated  into  the  realm  of  the 
secular  and  the  sensuous,  and  for  it  is  substituted  a  •  spirituality '  which  is 
merely  an  apology  for  vagueness  and  a  pabulum  for  sentimental  conceit.  One 
ungracious  tendency  of  the  writer's  cavalier  treatment  of  '  moral  beauty '  is  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  those  who  by  any  possibility  can  partake  of 
'  salvation,'  and  to  dismiss  the  devotees  of  Hellenic  and  other  forms  of  Polytheism 
into  a  limbo  of  spiritual  degeneration,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  personal 
spirit  of  the  author,  according  to  the  narrow-heartedness  of  Caledonian  evangel- 
ism, a  descent  into  the  realm  of  everlasting  fires,  that  punish  but  do  not  kill,  will 
be  the  necessary  conclusion." 
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Geddes,  which  drew  out  my  song  from  me,  which  I  had  no 
objection  to  sing  on  a  Sunday,  London  not  being  Glasgow — 
(2)  which  should  have  been  (1)  I  walked  down  after  break- 
fast to  the  Scottish  church  in  Pont  Street  and  heard  an 
admirable  discourse  from  Dr  Charteris,  so  good  that  I  doubled 
my  usual  contribution  to  the  plate  !  In  this  sermon  he  boldly 
declared  that  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  at  present  in  a  very 
low  condition,  the  condition  attained  by  the  Greek  Church 
at  Corinth.  (3)  After  lunch  I  rattled  up  to  High  Street, 
Kensington,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  his  Grace  of  Argyll 
and  his  Duchess  and  three  or  four  of  the  young  ladies,  as  like 
one  another  as  three  or  four  peas — only  very  pleasant  peas. 

(4)  Then  I  paid  a  very  perfect  visit  at  Holland  House,  and 

(5)  then  dined  with  sister  Janet  and  her  fair  inseparable  :  two 
hours  of  lively  agreeable  talk,  of  which,  of  course,  Gladstone 
and  his  great  mistake  was  the  main  theme.  On  this  subject 
all  sensible  men  of  all  parties  seem  now  agreed,  only  I  insist 
on  putting  a  more  charitable  interpretation  on  his  motives. — 
Ever  yours  with  a  <plXr)n,a,  John  S.  Blackie. 


7  Cromwell  Place,  W.,  June  9th. 

Fairest  Being, — I  am  cultivating  a  nice  combination  of 
motion  and  repose ;  so  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  '  The 
Light  of  Asia,'  moved  thereto  by  the  presence  of  the  author  of 
that  beautiful  book  and  his  pleasant  wife,  who  is  to  lunch 
here  to-day.  I  have  learned  nothing  new  about  that  strange 
form  of  Oriental  piety.  It  is  a  very  grand  mixture  of  Stoicism 
and  Monkery,  dressed  up  with  garbs  of  Oriental  decoration 
and  exaggerated  into  the  incomprehensively  sublime,  so  that 
it  becomes,  as  I  always  said,  Christianity  without  sense  and 
Stoicism  without  that  manly  energy,  which  makes  it  a  creed 
fit  for  Romans  and  soldiers. 

On  Monday  night  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  to  see  "  Faust,"  and 
not  having  booked  a  seat,  and  it  being  impossible  to  get  a  box,  I 
paid  my  shilling  and  mounted  up  to  the  top  gallery's  topmost 
tier,  where  I  saw  and  heard  everything  much  more  easily, 
much  more  perfectly,  than  if  I  had  been  in  a  private  box  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  any  other  Metropolitan  swell !  The 
representation  was  pretty  much  as  I  expected ;  the  thoughtful 
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soul  of  the  piece  made  secondary  altogether  to  the  story ;  the 
lyrical  parts  very  meagre  ;  the  scenic  adjuncts  by  no  means  so 
imposing  as  I  should  have  expected.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
very  good  play,  and  a  very  good  sermon,  though  I  must  be 
allowed  to  prefer  "  Sister  Mary  "  in  both  respects. 

I  received  a  call  to-day  from  a  young  London  literary  man 
called  Collins,  a  writer  in  '  The  Quarterly,'  whom  I  had  invited 
to  a  conference  about  certain  educational  reforms  going  on  at 
Oxford.  Like  myself  and  Mark  Pattison,  he  looks  with  sad 
eyes  on  the  minute  grammatical  pedantry  into  which  the 
scholarship  of  that  seat  of  learning  seems  to  have  degener- 
ated. Greek  in  such  a  meagre  dwarfed  form  is  not  worth 
preserving. 

7  Cromwell  Place,  S.W. 

Fairest  Being, — Have  seen  Macmillan  and  arranged  with 
him  to  bring  out  my  new  volume  of  verse,  '  Messis  Vitse : 
Gleanings  of  Song  from  a  Happy  Life,'  to  be  published  in  a 
volume  of  the  size  of  Tennyson's  last :  this  is  wise,  as 
limitation  implies  selection,  and  selection  is  a  guarantee  for 
excellence.  But  who  shall  select  ?  Not  the  old  fool,  I  hope, 
himself,  but  some  wise  old  lady  with  a  snubbing  and  a 
pruning  and  curtailing  faculty.  All  poets  are  vain,  but  the 
vanity  of  a  young  rhymer  is  ridiculous;  that  of  an  old 
minor  poet  contemptible. 

Likewise  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Gladstone,  with  a  copy  of 
my  '  What  does  History  Teach  ? '  and  an  intimation  that  with 
all  personal  esteem  for  her  good  lord,  I  could  not  in  any  wise 
agree  with  his  Irish  Bill :  it  was  a  great  mistake,  but  the 
mistake  of  a  noble  mind,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  only  natural  for  great 
minds,  being  human,  to  make  great  mistakes  occasionally,  as 
Plato  did  in  the  matter  of  the  family  and  Goethe  in  the 
philosophy  of  colour.  It  was  impossible  to  have  given  the 
G.O.M.  a  more  gentle  fall ! ! !  *  The  Times '  and  '  The  Daily 
Telegraph '  are  dead  against  him,  as  indeed  all  sensible  men 
must  be.  He  is  merely  endeavouring  to  break  his  fall  on  a 
soft  pillow  of  servility  and  stupidity,  which  may  not  be 
difficult,  as  01  ttoWoc  kclkoi — the  majority  are  always  cowards. 
Am  going  to-night  to  hear  Max  Muller. — Ever  yours,  with 
true  love. 
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Cluny  Cottage,  Hampstead. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  am  just  returned  from  forenoon  worship 
with  my  reverend  friend  Mr  Horton,  who  is  certainly  the 
best  preacher  that  I  have  heard  during  a  long  life  of  church- 
going.  Equal  in  dignity  and  gesture  to  Dr  Guthrie,  less 
flowery  and  more  solid,  utterly  unconventional,  and  not  in  the 
least  vulgar — a  model  preacher  in  every  respect.  Now  I  am 
away  to  scramble  over  the  heath  with  Archie  Walker,  full  of 
juvenile  enthusiasm  and  high  Walker  aims  and  good  Blackie 
sense.  Occasionally,  like  all  full  -  blooded  young  men  are 
entitled  to  do,  he  exploded  violently  in  favour  of  Liberalism 
and  against  all  Tories.  A  man  who  is  not  extreme  at 
eighteen  will  be  a  fossil  at  forty,  and  no  doubt  the  young 
man  will  develop  into  a  healthy  Conservative  in  course  of 
time ;  or  better,  a  Liberal  with  sense.  A  Liberal  with  sense 
is  a  Tory  more  or  less ;  a  Tory  with  sense  is  a  Liberal  more 
or  less ;  a  Liberal  without  sense  is  a  Radical. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  after  lunch  with  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land at  his  club,  I  shot  into  the  city  and  called  on  Stead,  the 
much-bespoken  editor  of  '  The  Pall  Mall.'  He  is  a  North- 
umberland man — erect,  distinct,  and  frank ;  he  had  taken 
note  of  me  from  olden  times,  when  I  held  the  famous 
Constitutional  debate  with  Ernest  Jones,  which  caused  the 
superficial  shallow  world  to  take  me  for  a  Tory.  ...  I  am 
delighted  to  think  you  are  so  happy  with  the  Lorimers  at 
Kellie.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  healthy 
atmosphere  for  an  overstrained  soul.  .  .  . 

41  Courtfield  Road,  W., 
June  19«A. 

My  dear  Oke, — On  Thursday  I  took  a  go  at  sight-seeing, 
being  justly  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  a  dozen  of 
times  at  least  in  London  and  never  once  taken  a  glance  at 
the  National  Gallery,  so  potently  are  the  living  pictures  more 
interesting  to  me.  It  is  certainly  a  very  splendid  collection, 
and  worthy  of  the  people  with  the  biggest  purse  in  the  world. 
I  recognised  all  my  old  friends  of  the  Italian  school,  amongst 
them  two  beautiful  Raphaels ;  but  I  never  see  such  pictures, 
even   the   best,   without   feeling    myself    more   than   half   a 
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Heathen.  Certainly  I  am  not  a  Saint  in  that  style.  I 
cannot  sit  content  with  mere  adoration,  however  noble.  I 
must  act  and  pray,  sword  in  hand,  like  King  David  with 
the  sling.  Your  mediaeval  saint  and  your  Buddhist,  who 
is  a  caricature  of  the  same,  always  appears  to  me  as  a  man 
that  eschews  to  ride  on  a  horse  for  fear  he  may  be  cast,  while 
your  sensualist  is  a  rider  with  whom  the  horse  has  run  away ; 
the  true  knight  being  always  adventurous  enough  to  mount 
the  fiery  steed  and  strong  enough  to  keep  his  seat.  In  the 
British  school  some  magnificent  Turners  struck  me  most. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  at  the  Scottish  Office,  but,  as  was 
expected  at  this  moment  of  political  fever,  Dalhousie  was  in 
Scotland.  I  am  sorry  for  Gladstone ;  he  is  haranguing  the 
country  in  the  attitude  of  a  special  pleader  with  a  bad  cause ; 
sophistical  and  violent, — all  with  the  best  motives,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  we  clear  him  altogether  from  the  Tory  charge  of 
vanity,  lust  of  power,  and  triumph  of  party,  there  still 
remains  enough  to  make  his  warmest  admirers  weep, — justice 
run  mad  and  generosity  intoxicated — an  innocent  thing  in  a 
book,  but  in  the  management  of  affairs  most  dangerous.  .  .  . 
— Your  faithful  Pro. 

The  Tile  House,  Denham, 
June  20th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  attitude  of  Gladstone, 
and  to-night  have  written  out  in  my  day-book  some  reflec- 
tions upon  that  great  and  good  man,  who  has  gone  so  far 
astray  from  wisdom  in  his  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill.  No  one 
can  ever  charge  me  with  want  of  sympathy  for  a  nature 
at  once  noble  and  majestic,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  an 
affection  and  admiration  which  I  have  never  concealed.  But 
this  does  not  blind  me  to  certain  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  my  critical  rtsumd  of  his  character.  In  the  conduct  of 
life,  as  in  the  development  of  character,  every  man's  strongest 
danger  lies  in  the  exercise  of  his  strong  points.  All  strength, 
unless  constantly  kept  on  rein,  being  naturally  self-assertive, 
is  apt  to  grow  into  violence  and  to  ripen  with  despotism. 
Of  this  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon  is  a  signal 
example.     Gladstone's  strong  point,  intellectually,  is  delight 
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in  the  following  out  of  a  great  principle  ;  starting  from  that 
as  from  a  postulate,  he  loves  to  deduce  a  chain  of  consequences 
that  together  work  out  a  grand  organism,  pervaded  from 
beginning  to  end  with  the  potency  of  the  original  idea. 
Morally,  again,  his  strong  point  is  Justice,  an  instinctive  and 
highly  sensitive  honourable  recognition  of  the  rights  which 
each  may  claim  from  another  in  a  well-ordered  social  system. 
This  sense  of  justice  is  the  inspiring  soul  of  all  his  reform 
legislation.  This  is  plainly  also  what  makes  him  a  Liberal. 
He  started  with  Toryism,  of  which  the  watchword  is 
Authority — rightful  mastery  of  the  strong  over  the  weak ; 
but  he  early  renounced  this  creed  in  favour  of  Liberalism — 
free  assertion  of  the  individual  and  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  by  equality  of  rights  and  fair-play  between 
man  and  man  in  the  social  system.  Now  these  two  strong 
points,  highly  potentiated,  make  him  a  strong  man.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  strong  man  goes  wrong.  He  does  so  (1) 
intellectually,  by  giving  full  swing  to  his  grand  idea  and  all 
its  necessary  deductions,  in  the  face  of  a  world  composed  of 
the  most  complex  materials,  the  most  antagonistic  forces,  and 
the  most  unyielding  temper.  The  great  man,  with  his  great 
idea  in  such  a  world,  is  like  a  man  that  marches  forth  to  cut 
logs  with  razors,  and  to  mow  down  trees  with  a  scythe. 
The  stroke  is  majestic,  but  the  material  will  not  yield.  A 
statesman  is  here  exactly  like  an  engineer :  his  calculations 
are  of  no  value,  and  his  proudest  structure  will  only  lead 
to  precipitation,  unless  he  knows  exactly  the  strength  of  his 
materials.  (2)  Again,  morally,  a  man  with  a  divine  rage  for 
justice  may  perpetrate  the  greatest  injustice  if  he  assumes 
that  all  men  deserve  to  be  treated  in  the  same  chivalrous 
way,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  extreme  of  fair-play  simply 
because  they  are  men.  A  thief  is  a  man,  a  swindler  is  a 
man,  a  fool  is  a  man,  and  a  madman  is  a  man ;  each  of 
them  must  be  treated  not  only  as  men,  but  as  the  special  kind 
of  men  that  they  are  ;  the  justice  which  they  have  a  right 
to  claim  is  not  what  a  man  may  claim  from  man  as  man,  but 
what  belongs  to  a  thief  as  a  thief,  to  a  fool  as  a  fool,  or 
to  a  lunatic  as  a  lunatic.  In  the  exercise  of  both  functions — 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual — it  is  quite  plain  that  a  great 
man  cannot  go  forth  to  control  a  real  world  from  a  purely 
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ideal  point  of  view.  In  politics  especially,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts,  the  art  of  managing  reasonably  a  multitude  of 
more  or  less  unreasonable  persons  claiming  to  be  reasonable, 
the  statesman  who  assumes  to  domineer  with  a  grand  idea — 
"the  ideologist" — in  Napoleon's  favourite  phrase — is  blind, 
either  wholly  or  partially.  The  grandeur  of  two  ideas  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  diminish  their  offence;  they  do  not 
square  with  the  fact,  and  the  fact  is  the  matter  with  which 
statesmanship  is  concerned.  It  is  different  in  poetry,  in 
painting,  or  in  an  academical  lecture.  A  grand  idea  con- 
sistently thought  out  in  a  system  of  metaphysics  may  act 
as  a  powerful  and  profitable  stimulus  to  thinking :  carried 
out  in  practice,  it  may  dethrone  a  monarch  or  overrun  an 
empire. 

41    COURTFIELD   ROAD,   W., 

June  2'drd. 

My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  Last  night  I  supplemented  my  study 
of  Gladstone's  mind  and  attitude  by  a  few  further  reflections. 
I  agree  with  you  that  Gladstone  has  a  strong  mind.  But  the 
besetting  sin  of  strong  minds  is  despotism ;  his  strength  natur- 
ally gives  the  strong  man  the  feeling  that  he  has  a  right  to 
dominate.  But  no  right  in  this  complex  world  is  absolute  : 
every  right  demands  a  qualification  from  some  counter  right, 
besides  being  subject  to  the  general  law  of  moderation.  The 
moment  he  forgets  this  the  strong  man  becomes  a  despot. 
Despotism,  in  common  parlance,  is  a  political  word,  but  there 
is  a  despotism  of  beauty,  of  generosity,  of  any  strong  passion 
or  high  ideal,  as  well  as  of  power,  which  the  more  readily 
masters  a  strong  mind  because  its  character  is  unselfish.  In 
this  I  explain  much  of  Gladstone's  action.  I  give  him  credit 
for  the  noblest  possible  motives.  It  is  the  essence  of  gener- 
osity or  of  an  extreme  sense  of  justice,  of  which,  indeed, 
generosity  is  only  the  superlative  degree,  and  of  this  bantling 
Gladstone  is  the  generous  father  ;  and  the  more  generous,  the 
more  despotic,  for  he  cannot  but  think,  with  so  exalted  an 
inspiration,  he  has  some  rights  over  meaner  souls.  So  the 
Devil  leads  us  poor  mortals  by  the  despotism  of  unqualified 
virtues,  no  less  certainly  sometimes,  though  less  ignobly,  than 
by  the  despotism  of  unredeemed  vices. 
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MORTON,  Carlisle,  March  \Qth,  1887. 

...  I  went  through  the  town  of  Bolton  to-day.  It  is 
hideous  —  smoke,  smoking,  and  smoked.  I  saw  nothing 
worthy  of  admiration  but  a  bonnie  lass  selling  flowers  — 
quite  a  gospel  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  foulness  and  tilth.  However,  the  toad  no  doubt 
loves  its  hole  and  the  oyster  its  shell,  and  so  happy  men 
and  women  grow  up  and  enjoy  themselves  under  the  smoke- 
canopy  of  Bolton. 

41    COURTFIELD    ROAD,    S.    KENSINGTON, 
June  17  th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Just  returned  from  opening  the  Bazaar. 
I  took  Maud  and  Ida  with  me,  and  gave  them  a  sovereign 
apiece  to  spend,  which  they  did  grandly  on  various  kinds 
of  piggery  and  pottery.  We  had  a  fine  show  of  noble  and 
fair  Scottish  ladies  there  —  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Rox- 
burgh in  the  chair  beside  the  Pro.  She  has  fine  English 
features  and  voice,  and  an  expression  full  of  sweetness  and 
dignity,  polished  yet  natural ;  also  a  good  Presbyterian  —  a 
rare  virtue  amongst  these  ducal  nobs ;  also,  although  con- 
siderably above  sixty,  bears  no  mark  of  care  or  age  in  her 
face,  and  is  altogether  pleasant  to  behold.  I  told  her  that 
I  was  a  Kelso  man,  and  so  we  fraternised  sweetly.  My  own 
address  went  off  well,  because,  they  say,  I  am  "  natural  " ;  but 
because  "  I  love  my  fellow-beings,"  say  I,  "  and  because  I  do 
not  prepare  pretty  sentences,  but  trust  to  God  to  fill  my  heart 
with  noble  sentiments."  Yesterday  I  shot  away  Underground 
as  usual  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  green  that  girdles 
the  great  city,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  trim  villages, 
grand  old  trees,  and  swelling  slopes,  some  four  or  five  miles 
beyond  the  N.W.  end  of  Hyde  Park.  There,  at  a  place  called 
Dollis  Hill,  a  modest  white  English  manor  of  two  storeys, 
embosomed  in  broad-branching  old  trees,  I  found  the  G.O.M. 
and  his  worshipping  spouse,  with  a  few  tea-tables  sparsely 
scattered  round  the  lawn.  The  Gladstones  received  me  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  but  of  course  without  the  slightest 
tincture  of  political  talk,  though  I  fancy  I  was  the  only 
Unionist  there.     I  met  some  pleasant  people,  amongst  others 
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Newman  Hall,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  and  not  a  few  ladies,  proud 
to  be  within  touch  of  the  hem  of  the  great  Liberal's  garment. 
The  place  has  now  acquired  a  double  celebrity  :  once  as  the 
haunt  of  Jack  Sheppard,  now  as  the  summer  residence  of 
what  the  Tories  would  call  the  great  conspirator  against  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  From  the  extreme  north-west 
fringe  of  London  I  had  to  shoot  back  some  twelve  miles 
at  least  to  the  very  centre  of  the  city  proper,  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  I  was  received  by  civic  senators  arrayed  in  the 
most  gorgeous  habiliments,  and  was  ushered  into  a  magnifi- 
cent Corinthian  hall,  amid  a  great  crush  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic  swells.  The  dinner  was  magnificent — turtle,  of 
course,  hock  and  champagne  and  port  ad  libitum,  and  the 
usual  redundancy  of  seduction  for  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature.  I  had  an  honourable  seat  not  far  from  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  Savory,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  on  my  right,  and  Strachey,  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  my  left.  The  proceedings 
were  of  the  usual  formal  character,  and  did  not  at  all  tend 
to  disabuse  me  of  my  cherished  conviction  of  the  general 
uncomfortableness,  unprofitableness,  and  ungeniality  of  such 
festive  rhetoric.  By  far  the  most  natural,  easy,  and  effective 
that  I  heard  was  by  George  Augustus  Sala,  the  accomplished 
journalist.  I  shook  hands  with  not  a  few  old  friends,  but 
there  is  no  society  or  communion  of  souls  in  the  true  sense 
to  be  looked  for  in  those  monstrous  aggregates  of  feeding 
mouths.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  dine  quietly  to-night  with 
Sir  Cunliffe  Brooke.  .  .  . 

39  Pembridge  Villas,  London,  W.. 
June  21st,  1887. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  have  seen  the  show ; x  seen  it  and 
digested  it  most  perfectly  and  pleasantly.  I  had,  as  usual, 
a  splendid  piece  of  good  luck.  Yesterday  I  made  three  calls 
in  the  same  region — one  on  sweet  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the 
other  on  my  wise  young  friend  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the 
other  on  the  Baroness.  The  sweet  young  actress  flowed  into 
me  with  all  her  charm,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and 
was  altogether  very  dear.     I  found  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  all 

1  The  Jubilee  Procession  of  1887. 
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alone,  and  I  sat  down  to  lunch  with  her  in  the  most  easy 
and  familiar  way.  By-and-by  her  young  lord,  alert,  bright, 
and  full  of  forward  energy,  appeared,  and  they  both  agreed 
that  I  should  give  up  my  station  at  Northumberland  Avenue 
and  see  the  show  from  their  bow-window  in  Piccadilly.  .  .  . 
This  morning,  at  8  A.M.,  we  went  off  in  two  carriages  to  the 
scene  of  action.  .  .  .  The  face  of  the  house  was  splendidly 
decorated  with  purple  and  white,  and  light  blue  hangings 
richly  fringed  with  gold,  and  the  people  outside  presented 
a  spectacle  of  the  most  sweet  and  beautiful  and  thoroughly 
sanctified  order  that  I  ever  beheld.  Not  even  a  stray  dog 
disturbed  the  orderly  peace  of  the  space,  not  a  shadow  of 
any  kind  of  rudeness  and  coarseness.  ...  It  was  so  quiet 
that  I  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  bottled  steam,  and  longed 
for  a  comic  song,  or  a  patriotic  outburst,  or  "Sally  in  our 
Alley,"  or  any  sort  of  noise.  At  length  the  street  was  cleared 
of  carriages,  and  the  Horse  Guards  stimulated  all  eyes  to  gaze 
with  wonder  on  the  gilded  principalities  and  powers  of  the 
world  which  were  marched  forth  before  them.  Such  a 
pomp  of  high-dressed  personages,  all  crisp  with  silver  and 
gold,  storeyed  with  crests,  and  towered  with  glittering  tiaras 
I  never  saw  before — not  even  in  the  theatre  at  a  great 
spectacular  drama  arranged  by  Henry  Irving.  The  great 
Indian  Rajahs  came  first,  honouring  the  Empress  of  the  Indies 
with  their  swarthy  dignity ;  then  came  Persians,  Turks,  and 
Japanese,  all  in  their  national  drapery,  making  grey  London 
for  the  moment  look  as  bright  as  any  page  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Then  we  had  a  long  train  of  German  princes  and 
princelings,  dukes  and  archdukes,  stiff  with  gold  circum- 
stance ;  then  came  the  pure  white  of  our  own  princesses, 
and  in  the  last  carriage  the  Queen  herself,  whether  sweet 
or  glum  I  could  not  say.  Certainly  she  did  not  look  radiant ; 
but,  though  a  good  woman,  and  an  excellent  wife  and  a  model 
mother,  she  never  did  look  sublimely  regal  even  in  her  best 
days.  So  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  whole  show  was 
really  splendid ;  but  it  was  merely  a  show,  and  seemed  to 
want  a  soul.  The  procession  was  not  the  natural  termina- 
tion, crowning-piece,  and  triumphant  issue  of  any  great  social 
drama  ;  there  was  no  deep  surge  of  jubilant  emotion,  swelling 
up  with  a  billowy  outburst.     There  was  no  material  for  an 
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epic  poem  or  even  a  lofty  ode  ;  but  there  was  gorgeous  stuff 
out  of  which  a  descriptive  epistle  in  the  style  of  Horace 
might  have  been  trumped  up  by  Professor  Blackie,  if  he 
had  been  twenty  years  younger,  or  by  a  minor  poet.  I  may 
mention,  to  please  Oldie,  that  after  the  cortege  had  passed, 
crowds  of  people,  attracted  by  the  purple  blaze  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  house,  stopped  to  gaze,  and  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  Baroness,  and  then  three  cheers  for  the  Pro. ! ! !  Down, 
base  Oldie  !  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Gladstone.  My  reply 
was  full  of  philosophy  and  piety. — Ever  your  faithful  Pro., 
with  a  <f>L\i)fia,  John  S.  Blackie. 


October  26th. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  yesterday 
without  any  notable  occurrence  —  only  at  Forfar,  when  I 
jumped  on  the  platform,  I  saw  a  stout,  little,  dumpy,  jolly  man 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  one  of  the  carriages,  and  calling 
out — 

"  Lord  Blackie  ! " 

Who  could  it  be  ? — of  course  little 


Toole, 


who  was  going  to  Aberdeen  to  amuse  the  public  in  his  genial 
way. 

London,  May  5th,  1888. 

My  dear  Oke, — My  pious  begging  is  now  finished,  and 
I  am  troubled  with  my  besetting  sin  of  self-righteousness. 
I  find  nothing  to  condemn  in  my  procedure,  but  a  great  deal 
to  praise.  I  have  been  as  busy  as  a  waiter  at  a  junction 
station  where  the  train  waits  twenty  minutes  for  dinner. 

A  pious  admirer  sent  me  a  present  of  a  cheese  and  a  copy 
of  Sankey's  hymns,  for  which  I  gave  my  thanks  thus — 

For  the  body  cheese,  for  the  soul  Sankey, 
For  both  thank-ee.1 


1  It  was  Professor  Rlackie's  usual  practice  thus  to  acknowledge  the  gifts  of 
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London,  May  18th,  1887. 

My  dear  Oke, — Events  follow  in  swift  sequence.  On 
Wednesday,  at  lunch,  I  had  a  very  warm  friendly  time  with 
Browning,  who  loves  me  as  a  brother.  I  wish  his  manner 
was  as  easy  and  natural  in  his  books  as  at  his  luncheon-table. 
Present  there  were  only  his  sister  and  a  Miss  Keep,  studious 
of  Browning  and  of  Greek.  In  the  evening  at  8.30  I  found 
myself  in  Lord  Rosebery's  new  house  with  a  grand  array, 
or  rather  a  snug  select  committee,  of  Gladstonian  Liberals, 
including  the  G.O.M.  himself  and  his  lady,  also  Lord  and 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Principal  Donaldson,  Arnold  Morley,  the 
Liberal  Whip,  and  a  few  others.  Gladstone  looked  quite  well, 
but  discoursed  rather  too  seriously  about  various  matters, 
Popery  and  French  novels,  both  unlovely  subjects,  to  which 
unreasonable  seriousness  I  put  a  pleasant  end  in  the  drawing- 
room  by  giving  "  The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  at  the  express 
request  of  Mrs  Gladstone  and  my  host. 

Yesterday,  by  appointment,  I  rattled  up  to  South  Hamp- 
stead  and  found  Mary  Anderson  in  all  her  innocent  brightness, 
in  a  fine  old  house  and  garden  looking  cheerfully  down  on 
the  far  smoke  of  London.  She  was  not  alone,  but  had  a 
small  circle  of  musical,  literary,  and  artistic  people  about 
her,  with  whom  I  found  it  easy  to  overflow.  We  had  the 
most  wonderful  thunder-roll  of  piano  force  from  a  Polish  girl, 
named  Natalie  Janotha. 

To-day  I  called  on  Lady  Fanny  Marjoribanks,  who  told  me 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spent  most  of  his  time  reading 
Parliamentary  Blue-books  and  French  novels. 

9  Douglas  Cuescent,  Jan.  31st,  1889. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  was  a  good  boy  yesterday,  and  dined 
quietly  at  home  with  Walter  Smith.     He  was  admirable,  full 

friends  and  admirers.     His  thanks  for  "Drooko"  is,  alas,  almost  too  familiar. 
On  receipt  of  a  pair  of  slippers  from  Mrs  Brooks-Lister,  he  wrote — 

I've  not  got  the  gout,  but  a  something  like  nippers 

I  find  now  and  then  at  the  point  of  my  toes  ; 
So  nothing  more  fitly  could  come  than  the  slippers 

I  found  on  my  table  this  morn  when  I  rose. 

I've  now  put  them  on,  and  I  tell  you,  dear  Lucy, 

I  never  trod  earth  such  a  dainty-shod  sinner; 
My  step  is  as  soft  as  the  back  of  a  goosie, 

That  swells  for  the  pomp  of  a  good  Xmas  dinner. 
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of  shrewd  observation  and  good  sense  and  kindly  humour. 
He  acted  on  me  as  a  necessary  complement  to  the  political 
severity  of  James  Bryce's  big  book  on  America. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  tea  with  Jack  Lorimer  to  see 
his  pictures,  and  then  called  on  Mrs  Butcher.  She  was  very 
pleasant  and  sweet,  and  as  usual  very  tastefully  dressed. 
Lady  Florence  Dixie  is  coming  to  Edinburgh  on  the  16th. 
We  must  ask  her  to  stay  with  us.  If  we  had  Krapotkin, 
surely  we  can  have  her.  I  like  meeting  every  kind  of  person, 
except  a  stupid  and  a  bigoted  one. 

I  am  still  far  from  myself,  and  a  sort  of  depression  now 
accompanies  my  weakness.  Well,  if  it  is  to  be  so,  it  is  to  be, 
and  there  is  little  use  in  complaining.  It  never  did  any  good, 
and  always  does  harm.  The  gods  command  our  fate  and 
point  the  way — our  part  to  wonder,  worship,  and  obey. 

What  make  I  here  with  wandering  art, 

Thoughts  bound  by  ropes  of  sand, 
And  fancy-fed  unpurposed  will, 

Blind  eye,  and  groping  hand  1 

And  memory  like  a  man  who  sleeps, 

And,  waking,  strives  in  vain 
To  fix  the  motley  march  of  shapes 

That  floated  through  the  brain. 

And  legs  of  withe  and  arms  of  straw, 

For  manful  work  unfit ; 
When  like  an  old  cat  by  the  fire 

I  sit,  and  sit,  and  sit. 

0  God,  0  God  !— nay,  but  I  will 

Bear  bravely  to  the  end  ! 
Some  good  comes  mingled  with  the  ill 

In  all  that  He  doth  send  ! 

To-night  I  dined  quietly  at  home,  and  at  7.40  proceeded  on 
foot  to  5  Wemyss  Place,  where  we  had  a  crowded  Hellenic,1 
with  no  fewer  than  eight  maiden  faces  and  not  one  clerical ! 
The  meeting  was  very  jolly;  Gardner  sang  a  Blackie  song, 
and  Charles  Robertson  showed  fruits  of  an  accurate  scholar- 
ship that  would  have  satisfied  the  most  dainty-toothed 
Oxonian. 

1  The  Hellenic  Society. 
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Christ  Church  Vicarage,  Sunderland, 
February  6th,  1889. 

My  dear  Oke, — My  visit  here  has  been  more  than  usually- 
pleasant  and  instructive.  Mine  host1  started  a  strong  Free 
Churchman,  but,  going  to  Cambridge,  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  insignificance  of  those  ecclesiastical  squabbles  about  the 
external  machinery  of  the  Gospel,  so  he  took  his  induction 
from  the  crosier,  and  is  now  the  joyful  large-minded  servant 
of  a  Church  at  once  more  dignified  and  more  liberal.  He 
is  a  man  who  combines  a  blithe  and  fervid  and  forcible  piety 
with  various  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  without  which 
the  best  religion  is  only  a  warm  lodging  without  furniture 
and  without  ornament.  He  is  full  of  stories,  and  largely 
talkative,  so  we  play  the  conversational  battledore  and 
shuttle-cock  very  deftly  from  hour  to  hour.  At  8  p.m. 
we  drove  into  town,  and  I  expounded  Olympian  Goethe  to  an 
overwhelming  and  highly  sympathetic  audience.  I  gave 
them  some  hard  hits  against  extreme  Liberalism,  so  manifest 
in  this  place,  and  taught  them  to  understand  that  without 
reverence  liberty  degenerates  into  licence  and  despotism, 
and  that  the  good  government  of  the  world  is  always  a  wise 
balance  between  authority  and  individualism,  order  and 
liberty.  .  .  .  By  the  bye,  I  find  by  the  extent  of  my  cheque 
that  the  market  value  of  my  talk  is  about  £10,  10s.  an  hour ; 
in  Musselburgh  and  Penicuik  nothing.  At  supper  there  sat 
down  with  us  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  black-haired,  grand- 
looking  man  called  Allan,2  known  to  me  as  a  good  rhymer 
of  Highland  patriotic  songs  in  the  pages  of  the  now 
defunct  '  Celtic  Magazine.'  He  declaimed  violently  against 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  all  the  Argyll  blood,  insisting 
that  the  Campbell,  who  lost  his  head  under  the  ungracious 
axe  of  Charles  II.  in  1661,  only  got  what  he  deserved.  That 
I  do  not  believe,  and  nothing  that  he  did  or  could  have 
done  could  excuse  Charles  II.  for  his  ungrateful  treatment 
of  the  people  who  received  him,  when  an  outcast  from  his 
country,  and  set  the  Scottish  Crown  upon  his  head. 

Love  to  Jemima,  the  pious  and  the  perfect. 

1  Canon  Scott  Moncrieff.  -  William  Allan. 
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Warley  Hall,  Birmingham, 
July  10th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  in  a  very  Paradise  of  bright 
faces  and  sweet  souls.  Mine  host1  is  a  great  captain  of 
journalism,  by  birth  an  Aberdonian  from  Cruden,  and  one  of 
those  high-hearted  working  Scotsmen  who  has  pushed  him- 
self up,  from  secondary  work  in  the  Press,  to  great  editorial 
influence  and  great  economical  success,  with  attendant  land- 
lordism in  the  country  and  M.P.-ship  in  the  season,  and  all 
this  without  losing  a  jot  of  that  Catholic  warm-heartedness, 
without  which  all  merely  material  prosperity  and  all  merely 
intellectual  eminence  is  a  meagre  and  frosty  affair.  .  .  . 

I  am  so  sorry  to  think  that  you  can  never  prevail  on  your- 
self to  follow  me  in  my  social  recreations.  Of  course  you 
know  best,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  a  little  courage  might 
shake  you  out  of  your  corner,  and  you  might  find  that  the 
dangers  which  you  anticipate  disappear  with  facing  them. 
You  are  led  astray  by  your  abnormal  self-denial  and  self- 
disownment.  Wine  is  a  good  thing,  so  is  self-denial;  but 
while  the  excess  of  the  one  leads  to  intoxication,  the  excess  of 
the  other  leads  to  starvation. 

I  managed  to  read  a  hundred  pages  of  '  Romola '  in  the  train. 
It  is  a  wonderful  book,  such  large  reading,  such  picturesque 
and  graceful  touch ;  only  I  fear  I  shall  never  learn  to  love 
novels,  as  there  are  thousands  of  motley  things  which  I  see 
pass  before  me  in  the  living  drama  of  life  which  I  do  not  care 
to  reproduce,  or  to  see  reproduced  however  skilfully.  I  deal 
with  books  as  with  pictures ;  the  cleverest  picture  shall  have 
no  place  on  my  walls  unless  if  it  be  beautiful  and  the  senti- 
ment ennobling.  No  doubt  I  am  too  dainty  in  my  tastes,  but 
why  should  I  jog  through  an  old-clothes  shop  when  I  have  a 
wardrobe  of  clean  vestments. 

London,  8th  May. 

Yesterday  I  finished  '  Romola.'  It  is  a  masterpiece,  a  grand 
and  a  sad  sermon.  For  historical  learning,  vivid  picturing, 
eye  for  character,  fine  thoughtful  feeling,  graceful  style,  and 
elevating  moral,  I  doubt  if  it  has  its  superior  in  the  English 

1  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  M.P. 
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language ;  tell  me  which  of  Scott's  historical  novels,  or  what 
historical  novel,  you  would  place  above  it,  or  alongside  of 
it.  .  .  . 

Last  evening  I  rattled  down  to  Holborn,  where  I  dined 
with  a  large  company  of  Edinburgh  University  men,  chiefly 
medical,  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  Solicitor  -  General,  Lords 
Watson  and  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  others ;  excellent  music, 
but  nothing  in  the  popular  vein,  either  English  or  Scottish ; 
good  speaking,  if  a  little  magniloquent,  with  a  touch  of  the 
official ;  not  pompous,  on  the  whole  pleasant.  By  special  desire 
of  the  chairman,  I  sang  "  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border." 

To-day  I  made  a  successful  raid  into  Grosvenor  Square  and, 
wisely  choosing  the  hour,  lunched  with  Lady  Aberdeen. 
There  she  sat  in  all  her  smiling  stateliness,  with  her  lord, 
with  all  his  alert  kindness,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
a  colony  of  bonnie  bairns  all  around.  My  lady  was  very  nice 
and  kind,  and  I  kissed  her  hand  at  least  three  or  four  times. 
In  the  evening  I  dined  in  the  same  square  with  the  blithe 
old  banker-baronet,  Cunliffe  Brooke,  and  his  fair  Scottish  yoke- 
fellow and  his  large  jolly  daughter,  Lady  Huntly,  who  has 
travelled  with  her  lord  all  over  the  world  and  "  seen  the  cities 
and  known  the  minds  of  many  men."  We  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  intellectual  flirtation  and  social  word-tennis. 

In  the  afternoon,  between  meals,  I  heard  a  lecture  by  Dr 
Shee  on  "  Dean  Swift,"  an  unhappy  man  in  an  unhappy  time, 
from  whom  I  have  always  kept  myself  sacredly  apart.  His 
genius  was  certainly  astounding,  but  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  a  thunder-cloud  as  solacing  my 
soul  amid  the  electric  sweep  of  his  sharp  sarcasm  against 
poor  human  beings  —  a  genius,  let  us  say,  powerful  and 
brilliant,  but  without  balance  and  without  harmony. 


London,  May  Ibth. 

Yesterday  I  lunched  with  the  Arbuthnots;1  nobody  there 
but  the  stately  lady  herself  and  her  sister  Jean.2  They  live 
quite  close  to  Queen's  Gate.  Internally  the  house  has  an 
evident  touch  of  the  Oriental,  derived  no  doubt  from  her 

1  Mrs  Robert  Arbuthnot. 

2  Mrs  Wauchope  of  Niddrie. 
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papa,1  and  in  good  taste.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  very  fluent 
and  wise  conversation,  and  fraternised  most  familiarly  and 
sweetly.  Mrs  Arbuthnot  showed  me  her  photographs,  but 
none  in  which  I  could  recognise  a  trace  of  the  intelligence, 
liveliness,  dignity,  and  sweetness,  mingled  so  cunningly  in  her 
expression,  so  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  as  a 
photograph  without  the  proper  expression  is  like  a  rose 
without  smell,  that  is,  without  soul. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  party  here,  and  much  music — my 
favourite  Chopin  and  some  of  that  sublime  Beethoven.     But  I 

lost  my  soul's  hearing  when  a  Miss did  deft  execution  on 

the  piano — mere  tight-rope  dancing.  No  doubt  the  specialists 
revelled  in  it,  but  she  left  me  untouched.  It  is  the  business 
of  every  art  not  to  triumph  in  the  exhibition  of  its  dexterity, 
but  to  be  the  minister  of  nature  in  appealing  to  the  general 
human  heart  through  the  medium  of  its  own  peculiar  organs 
of  expression. 

London,  16th  May. 

To-day  I  made  a  raid  on  editors,  from  old  Mac 2  of  '  The 
Leisure  Hour,'  bland  and  kind,  to  my  well-beloved  asthmatic 
old  student  Peter  Bayne  of  '  The  Literary  World,'  thence  to 
Hunt  of  '  The  Family  Magazine ' ;  then  on  Nicol  of  '  Good 
Words,'  then  at  Blackwood's,  who,  of  course,  must  have  an 
establishment  in  big  London,  without  which  small  Edinburgh 
can  only  hope  to  limp  miserably  behind ;  then  to  Stephens, 
who  wants  some  sonnets  from  me.  In  the  evening  the 
dinner  of  the  Literary  Club  took  place  in  King  Street,  St 
James's.  .  .  .  Much  London  pomp  and  solemnity  ;  exceptionally 
moderate,  however,  in  the  matter  of  menu  and  array  of  toasts. 
The  speaking  was  deficient  in  passion  and  superfluous  in  pre- 
paration, so  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  plant  myself,  as  having 
unstudied  Nature,  genuine  passion,  and  firm  root  of  experience 
to  supplement  my  rhetorical  deficiencies.  My  toast  was  to 
respond  to  the  "  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  in  which 
I  gave  due  praise  to  the  authoresses  of  '  Romola '  and  the 
'  Counsel  of  Perfection,'  to  Blackwood,  and  to  those  apostles  of 

1  Sir  William  Muir. 

2  Dr  Macaulay. 
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literary  diffusion  amongst  the  thinner  pursed  —  Chambers 
and  Cassels — with  a  passing  wipe  at  smart  critics  and  gossipy 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

74    COUKTFIELD    GARDENS,  May  19th. 

.  .  .  Dined  with  the  Kennedys,  when  the  prosperous 
engineer x  sang  us  some  strong  and  some  sweet  songs  of  that 
poor  miracle  of  harmonies  called  Schubert.  To-day  I  shot 
east  and  called  on  Mrs  Priestley,  who  is  tall  and  bright 
and  sunny  -  polled  as  usual.  I  saw  her  blithe  husband 
also  and  her  two  sons,  both  tall  and  handsome,  and  her  fair 
daughter,  for  whose  behoof  I  bescribbled  a  whole  page  of 
her  album  with  wise  versicles  from  Goethe  and  Blackie — 
versicles,  by  the  way,  for  some  of  which  I  received  £4,  4s. 
to-day  from  '  Good  Words,'  very  opportunely,  as  guineas 
have  an  eager  habit  here  of  leaping  out  of  your  pocket 
and  leaving  your  purse  in  a  very  lean  and  lank  attitude. 
Close  to  Dame  Priestley's  mansion  I  knocked  up  our  member, 
M'Ewen,  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  brewer,  to  whom  Edin- 
burgh and  the  University  owe  so  much.  The  gentleman  was 
not  in,  but  his  yokefellow,  a  jolly  and  hilarious  dame,  re- 
freshed me  with  a  cup  of  bohee,  and  her  daughter,2  a  fair 
young  chit,  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  London  as  contrasted 
with  the  manners,  coldness,  and  hardness  of  Edinburgh 
society ;  no  doubt,  for  where  big-wigs  abound  humanity  is 
apt  to  starve.  I  met  Lord  Breadalbane,  looking  young  and 
rosy,  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  Stanhope  Street.  ...  I  do 
things  as  quietly  as  I  can,  but  it  is  almost  as  much  a  pain  as 
a  pleasure  to  have  a  multitude  of  friends  in  London ;  only 
the  constant  smelling  of  oranges  and  the  liberty  or  leisure  to 
suck  them  are  a  grand  exercise  of  dainty  self-denial,  and  will 
count  well  on  the  right  side  of  the  books. 

41  Banbury  Road,  Oxkokd, 
May  2Srd. 

.  .  .  Before  I  left  London  I  dined  with  Alick  to  meet 
Walter  Besant,  and  welcomed  him  with  brotherly  sympathy, 

'  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  F.R.S. 

'z  Afterwards  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ronald  Greville. 
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for  not  only  did  I  know  that  one  of  his  first  books  had  been 
the  means  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  needs  of  the  neglected  East  Enders,  but  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  stumble  on  the  first  volume  of  his  new  book,  '  For 
Faith  and  Freedom/  a  historical  novel  of  the  1665,  full  of 
interesting  historical  material,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
healthy  in  tone  and  fruitful  in  conclusions.  So  you  see  I 
am  beginning  to  read  novels  and  understand  their  place  in 
the  best  culture  of  the  age. 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
May  25lh. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  am  here  in  the  very  potentiation  of  the 
gay  season;  day  after  day  of  the  most  brilliant  and  multi- 
tudinous boat-racing,  the  finest  exhibition  of  the  dexterity  of 
arms,  bodies,  and  legs,  and  fine  stately  figures,  I  fancy,  in 
Europe.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  academical  world 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  In  this  business  the  Oxford  men 
are  true  Greeks,  not  merely  calling  Plato  and  Aristotle  lord  ! 
lord  !  but  doing  the  things  which  they  say.  Would  that  they 
would  carry  out  their  Hellenism  as  consistently  in  other 
departments  !  But  I  fear  a  great  part  of  their  scholarship 
has  degenerated  into  a  barren  scholastic  formalism,  at  least 
with  the  many ;  for  others,  indeed,  Greek  has  no  meaning. 
It  would  require  pages  to  describe  the  brilliance  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene ;  a  natural  drama  of  the  richest  materials, 
and  amid  the  most  picturesque  surroundings.  .  .  . 

After  lunch  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the  new  Con- 
gregational College,  Mansfield,  which  is  lifting  its  head 
proudly  among  the  oldest  academic  halls  of  this  classical 
metropolis,  and  inferior  to  none  in  largeness  of  plan  and 
tastefulness  of  execution.  It  is  really  a  great  triumph  of 
Dissent.  The  Puritan  is  now  become  a  gentleman,  as  well 
dressed  and  in  every  respect  as  respectable  as  Charles  II. 
could  have  wished  him  to  be,  only  the  stiff  old  assertion  of 
Independent  Individualism  remains.  .  .  .  The  dinner  party 
was  small.  Dr  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  grand  English 
Dictionary,  tall,  bland,  and  severe,  with  gracefully  flowing 
beard;  Wallace  of  Merton,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  his  wife ;  MacLellan  and  his  lady,  an  Americanised 
Scotch  Professor,  and  a  young  Hebrew  scholar  called  Walker, 
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from  Belfast.  Fairbairn  is  a  man  for  thoroughness  of  culture 
and  largeness  of  view,  I  fancy,  not  inferior  to  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  pedagogue  Dons  here,  and  superior  to 
most.  .  .  . 

I  called  on  Sayce,  to  observe  how  his  face  looked  after  the 
sacred  bite  which  he  received  from  some  hierophantic  serpent 
in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  Nile.  I  missed  Max  Midler, 
but  found  some  compensation  in  finding  my  old  gesthetical 
friend  Tyrwhitt  in  the  midst  of  his  pictures  and  poems,  for  he 
handles  deftly  both  pen  and  pencil ;  and  something  more 
delectable,  two  fair  daughters  and  a  son  who  is  a  rising 
architect.  In  the  evening  we  dined  with  due  pomp  of  cap 
and  gown  at  Exeter  College  with  a  small  but  erudite  com- 
pany. I  gave  the  senior  tutor,  who  said  grace,  a  friendly 
reproof  for  still  murdering  the  music  of  the  Latin  language 
by  broadening  the  i  into  the  English  eye,  and  he  said  he  knew 
he  was  wrong,  but  dare  not  do  the  right  thing  before  the 
men  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at !  The  fear  of  man  bringeth 
a  snare  and  maketh  a  slave.  .  .  . 


41    COUKTFIELD   ROAD,  KENSINGTON, 

May  28th. 

.  .  .  Principal  Muir  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  deputa- 
tion, and  we  had  splendid  backing  on  paper  —  Dr  Cameron 
Lees,  Scott  of  St  George's,  and  all  the  most  sensible  of  the 
clergy.  Lord  Lothian  was  very  suave  and  agreeable,  and  I 
delivered  myself  in  a  single  sentence  to  the  effect  that  charit- 
able bequests  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  unless  misman- 
agement or  abuse  of  a  gross  nature  could  be  proved. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  had  a  large  party  of  academical 
notables  at  Jesus  College  —  Professor  Rhys  in  the  chair. 
Present  also  there  was  Freeman,1  the  historian,  with  his  usual 
strongly  accentuated  assertiveness  and  utter  want  of  genial 

1  "  I  wish,"  wrote  Freeman  to  Blackie,  "I  could  call  Oxford  the  home  of  any 
language.  It,  or  at  least  a  majority  in  it,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  English 
or  any  other  Teutonic  tongue  ;  it  jeers  at  Celtic  and  Slavonic  ;  it  suspends 
Arabic  ;  it  teaches  Greek,  you  know  how,  the  Greek  of  two  or  three  arbitrarily 
chosen  ages,  sounded  in  a  hideous  fashion,  which  uo  Greek  of  any  age  could 
understand.  Their  ignorance  is  not  that  negative  darkness  which  consists  in  the 
mere  absence  of  light.  It  is  something  positive,  Egyptian  darkness  that  may  be 
felt.     It  is  an  aggressive  contempt  for  all  wise  learning." 
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receptivity,  but  always  able  to  make  himself  agreeably  felt ; 
then  Murray,  the  big  lexicographer;  and  James  Bryce,  the 
Aberdeen  M.P.,  and  author  of  the  standard  work  on  America 
which  I  so  thoughtfully  and  fruitfully  worked  my  way 
through  ;  also  the  eldest  son  1  of  Findlay  of  '  The  Scotsman,' 
beaming  with  all  the  bland  benignity  of  his  maternal  and 
paternal  blood. 

To-day  I  have  spent  calling,  but  all  were  out  except 
Theodore  Martin;  but  leaving  cards  on  Gladstone,  Froude, 
Dean  Bradley,  and  Lady  Rosebery,  will  give  them  an  idea  of 
my  whereabouts.  I  found  Dr  Mackenzie,2  however,  and  we 
had  a  most  agreeable  chat.  He  thinks  that  Glasgow  will  in  all 
likelihood  step  in  to  take  the  lead  in  music,  when  Edinburgh 
has  so  shamefully  neglected  her  opportunity  of  doing  any- 
thing for  the  creation  of  a  school  of  music  in  Scotland. 

You  are  now  with  that  blessed  saint  at  Huntly  Lodge,3  so 
give  her  a  holy  kiss  from  me,  and  another  to  that  bright-faced 
and  pure-souled  maiden  who  ministers  to  her  needs. 


41    COURTFIELD   ROAD,    LONDON, 

10th  June. 

.  .  .  On  Monday  I  lunched  with  Macmillan  and  the  "  angel " 
his  wife,  whom  all  men  love,  and  specially  her  husband.  .  .  . 
Then  found  Browning,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  him  before,  as 
instructive  intercourse  might  have  been  prolonged.  He  is  a 
beautiful  castle,  and  not  fenced  round  with  thistles  and  nettles 
like  his  Sordello. 

St  Andrews,  N.B.,  Jan.  29<A. 

My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  Donaldson  received  me  cordially.  At 
dinner  we  had  A.  K.  H.  B.  and  Professor  Knight,  both  ex- 
tremely agreeable ;  Mrs  Russel,  widow  of  Russel  of  '  The 
Scotsman ' ;  and  two  Misses  Ferguson  from  Perthshire. 
Boyd  in  his  style  and  conversation  does  not  at  all  smell 
of  the  Episcopal  shop ;  that  being  confined  very  wisely  to  the 

1  Mr  John  R.  Findlay  of  Aberlour. 

-  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

3  Miss  Elizabeth  Pease  Nichol. 
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pulpit.  The  young  ladies  sang  Scotch  songs  to  a  banjo  sort 
of  guitar  thing,  and  the  Pro.,  being  in  high  feather,  sang 
"  Jenny  Geddes  "  and  "  The  Quaker's  Wife."  A  comfortable 
fire  in  the  grate  and  a  hot  bottle  on  the  couch  showed  a  pious 
desire  to  make  the  venerable  octogenarian  as  much  at  home 
as  possible.  That  is  all.  Receive  two  kisses  for  yourself  and 
two  for  Susie,1  one  from  me  and  one  from  a  young  man  who 
was  standing  at  the  station  and  put  a  paper  into  my  hand 
containing  this  couplet 2 — 

"  Is  Susie  with  you  ?     0,  all  Greekish  books 
I'd  give  for  one  of  her  bright-beaming  looks  !  " 


41    COURTFIELD    ROAD,    S.W. 

My  dear  Ore, — We  had  a  grand  flare-up  last  night  at 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts's.  I  arrived  at  10.30,  when  the  rooms 
were  already  quite  filled;  but  the  good  lady,  all  bedizened 
and  breasted  over  with  stars,  received  me  and  immediately 
presented  me  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  evening, 
H.  M.  Stanley.  He  is  a  small  man,  with  no  marked  per- 
sonality— so  little  distinction  in  fact  that  though  I  looked 
him  fairly  in  the  face  for  nearly  ten  minutes  I  do  not  think 
I  could  recognise  him  again  if  I  met  him  in  Piccadilly  or  the 
Strand.  I  behaved  with  all  propriety,  and  made  the  flattering 
remark  that  all  men  who  did  great  things  in  the  moral  world 
were  rather  small  and  not  at  all  sublime  in  their  physical 
proportions — witness  Napoleon,  Julius  Caesar,  St  Paul,  and 
himself.  I  asked  if  the  little  people  whom  he  had  restored  to 
historical  consciousness  in  his  raid  through  Central  Africa  are 

1  His  niece,  Susan  Stuart  Walker  (Mrs  Gemmel). 

2  Every  visitor  to  9  Douglas  Crescent  was  presented  with  these  ingenious 
rhymes.  If  there  were  no  visitors,  Mrs  Blackie  or  I  were  the  recipients.  Miss 
Stoddart  has  quoted  a  good  example  :  "  Its  genesis  was  always  reputed  to  be  as 
follows  :  '  A  very  curious  thing  happened  to-day,  my  dear  ;  as  I  came  round  the 
corner,  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  be  hanging  about  the  crescent,  rushed  up  to 
me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  thrust  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  but  he  was  gone  before  I  could  finish.'  And  then  he 
read  the  lines  :  — 

'  Is  Okum  with  you?    Oh,  that  stately  dame, 
Who  walks  the  earth  in  such  majestic  frame, 
Whose  glance,  like  Juno's,  casts  on  all  its  spell, 
Ami  who  in  soups  and  puddings  doth  excel.'" 
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ugly  or  bonnie  boys ;  he  said,  "  bonnie."  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  small  things  should  be  pretty  to  compensate  for  their 
deficiency  in  the  sublime.  I  was  also  introduced  to  the 
vocal  exhibitor  of  the  evening  —  a  tall  American  girl,  by 
name  Huntington,  who  sings  as  if  she  were  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  a  discharge  of  thunder  and  lightning  from 
the  throne  of  the  Olympian  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  yet 
knew  to  come  down  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  sweet  trillings 
of  the  mavis  or  the  linnet.  Along  with  this  display  of  power 
we  had,  however,  more  to  my  taste,  a  quartette  of  "Annie 
Laurie "  by  four  bearded  creatures,  who  knew  to  pronounce 
the  Scotch  ou  in  doun,  like  the  Greek  ou  or  the  English  oo, 
not  with  the  gruff  bow-wow  of  a  John  Bull.  In  the  company 
I  was  recognised  by  some  old  friends :  Buckle,  the  editor  of 
'  The  Times,'  and  his  yokefellow,  with  whom  I  had  dined  at 
Lord  Rosebery's  some  two  or  three  years  ago ;  Lyon  Playfair, 
small  and  stumpy  ;  Lecky,  the  historian,  tall  and  slender ;  the 
Marquis  of  Lome ;  Theodore  Martin,  frank  and  friendly,  but 
without  his  cara  sposa,  who,  I  fear,  is  very  low ;  and  of  course 
the  alert  lord  of  the  house  and  his  parliamentary  brother.1 
Feeling  the  heat  and  the  crush  I  took  an  early  leave,  and 
was  in  the  drawing-room  here  before  twelve  o'clock,  where 
I  found  George  and  Emily  bending  over  a  chess-board  as 
serenely  and  as  silently  as  if  they  had  been  gods  sitting 
upon  eggs  for  the  hatching  of  a  new  world.  I  slept  soundly, 
though  in  a  very  small  room ;  but  a  good  sleeper  really 
requires  no  more  a  big  bedroom  than  a  dead  man  a  big 
grave. 

The  girls  here  are  very  sweet  and  good,  and  Grace  writes 
really  natural,  thoughtful,  and  graceful  verse.  It  is  a  family 
made  up  of  distinct  and  well-marked  individuals. 

Oxford,  May  16th. 

...  At  four  I  took  tea  with  Birbeck  Hill,  the  editor  of  the 
Clarendon  edition  of  '  Dr  Johnson's  Life  and  Works.'  There- 
after we  proceeded  to  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  the  Pro. 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  marched  bravely  into  the  front 
of  ancient  prejudice  with  the  cry :  Linguistic  Reform,  Nature,. 
1  Mr  Aahmead  Bartlett. 
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and  Life,  instead  of  dead  Grammar  and  dry  rules !  Murray, 
the  great  lexicographer,  with  his  tall  figure  and  gently  down- 
flowing  beard,  sat  with  great  mild  dignity  on  the  front  bench  ; 
Fairbairn,  the  head  of  Mansfield  College,  and  Gairdner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology,  and  others,  also  attracted  my  attention. 
After  the  lecture  we  proceeded  to  Jesus  College,  where  the 
Welsh  do  congregate,  and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  -  party  of 
eighteen.  My  old  student,  Ritchie,  was  there,  and  Lindsay, 
the  little  brother  of  the  little  great  Free  Church  Professor  in 
Glasgow. 

Generally  I  am  very  happy,  taking  all  things  easily,  and 
receiving  new  impressions  of  goodness  and  beauty  into  my 
soul  and  letting  all  evil  things  drop  like  rain  from  the  eaves. 
With  great  delight  I  have  been  reading  Carnegie's  '  Gospel  of 
Wealth :  the  Use  of  Money,'  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
sensible  discourses  I  have  read,  and  which  well  deserves  the 
praise  launched  upon  it  by  the  universal  reader — the  G.O.M. 


Oxford,  May  \Sth. 

My  dear  Oke, — On  Saturday  the  most  agreeable  incident 
was  having  Herkomer  the  artist  to  lunch  with  us.  He  is  a 
tall  dark  man,  more  like  a  grand  Italian  captain  of  brigands 
than  a  German ;  and,  indeed,  he  assures  us  that  as  a  South- 
Bavarian  his  blood  is  from  Rome,  just  as  in  Dacia,  and  so  his 
name  signifies — Herkomer — the  stranger,  the  man  that  comes 
hither  from  a  foreign  country.  His  manner  is  as  easy  and 
his  conversation  as  pleasantly  spontaneous  as  his  person  is 
impressive,  and  he  carries  this  easy  naturalness  and  this 
graceful  spontaneity  with  him  into  the  lecture-room,  where, 
as  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  I  heard  him  discourse  with  brush 
in  hand  and  word  in  mouth  for  an  hour,  in  a  fashion  as 
interesting  as  agreeable.  On  the  same  day  I  set  out  on  a 
calling  tramp,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Sayce  at  home 
in  his  usual  snug  retreat,  very  frank  and  pleasant.  After  that 
I  called  on  Sir  Henry  Acland.  ...  I  had  tea  at  the  Ladies' 
College  here,  called  Somerville  Hall,  presided  over  by  a  de- 
lightful Scottish  lady — Maitland.  There  I  found  a  charming 
young  lady  called  Penrose,  daughter  of  a  well-known  architect 
who  lived  at  Athens  and  published  a  grand  book  on  the  archi- 

2  a 
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tectural  antiquities  of  Athens.  She  spoke  Greek  fluently,  and 
walked  about  with  me  in  the  beautiful  green  gardens  which 
belong  to  the  college.  .  .  . 

After  sermon  yesterday  I  lunched  with  Max  Mitller,  along 
with  Carpenter  and  other  academical  notables,  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  Jesus  College,  where  I  had  some  grand 
polemical  talk  with  Freeman,  just  returned  from  his  travels 
in  Sicily,  and  as  usual  quite  willing,  in  a  rough  and  ready 
manner,  to  have  a  friendly  battle  with  a  patriotic  and  poetic 
Scot.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  compelled  me  to  break  the 
Scottish  Sabbath  by  singing  "  Jenny  Geddes " ;  but  I  made 
the  sin  as  innocent  as  possible  and  the  song  as  sacred  by 
flinging,  instead  of  the  stool,  a  basket  full  of  loose  papers 
at  the  head  of  the  sceptical  controversionalist. 

41  Courtfield  Road,  May  2Qth. 

My  dear  Oke, — Before  I  left  Oxford  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  Murray,  the  great  dictionary  god,  in  his  scriptorium  or 
writing  shop — a  word  borrowed  from  the  monkish  establish- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  had  a  special  chamber  for 
the  copying  of  old  MSS.  My  friend's  scriptorium  is  a  sort 
of  tent  with  solid  roofing,  where  his  philological  reports  from 
local  contributors  are  piled  up  in  learned  order  on  the  shelves, 
while  a  body  of  working  clerks,  some  nine  or  ten,  sit  with  pen 
in  hand  below  at  the  tables,  sifting  the  papers  and  arranging 
the  results  in  alphabetical  order.  As  the  master,  so  two  of 
the  etymological  clerks  are  Scots,  and  noted,  as  the  Scot 
always  is,  for  their  superiority  in  persistent  application  and 
stout  working  powers. 

I  lunched  with  Rosebery  yesterday,  but  it  was  a  very  short 
affair,  as  these  public  men  have  only  a  moment  to  refresh  their 
machine,  and  then  are  driven  off  to  business.  He  has  not  lost 
his  general  aspect  or  style  of  a  lively  bonnie  boy  just  returned 
from  college. 

Cambridge,  May  27th. 
My  dear  Oke, — Such  a  race  of  events.     Garden  parties  at 
Corpus  Christi,  New,  Downing,  and  other  social  shows.  .  .  . 
My  hostess  and  sister  x  both  are  familiar  with  spoken  Greek 

'  The  Misses  Lewis. 
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and  spoken  Arabic  as  the  best -travelled  English  ladies  are 
with  French.  They  form  in  themselves  a  phenomenon  as 
interesting  as  it  is  singular,  and  here,  in  the  academical 
atmosphere  of  Cambridge,  it  acts  as  an  attractive  centre 
round  which  are  congregated  notabilities  of  various  types, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  either  in  aristocratic  Oxford  or  West- 
Endy  Edinburgh.  At  the  meeting  yesterday  some  excellent 
remarks  were  made  by  Sir  T.  F.  Wade,  long  our  ambassador 
in  China,  and  familiar  with  the  Greek  of  Corfu  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Miss  Lewis,  acting  along  with  the  common-sense 
which  is  never  far  from  the  British  mind,  even  when  invested 
with  a  choking  cincture  of  official  robes,  some  seeds  of  inter- 
national comity  have  been  sown  here  that  will  bear  fruit  at 
no  distant  date. 

Yesterday  I  called  on  Butler,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and 
his  young  learned  wife;  also  on  Skeat  of  the  Etymological 
Dictionary,  which  I  always  have  in  daily  use  as  an  Open 
Sesame  to  the  far- withdrawn  corners  of  historic  speech.  Then 
I  found  Cowell,  the  Professor  of  Sanscrit ;  then  Miss  Stuart, 
sister  of  the  Professor  of  that  name — an  extreme  Radical  and 
an  M.P.  I  then  visited  that  delightful,  gentle,  and  grace- 
ful creature  of  rare  intelligence  and  accomplishment,  Miss 
Kingsley,  a  niece  of  my  grand  old  friend  at  Eversley,  who 
knew  my  '  Horse  Hellenicse '  very  familiarly  as  lying  on  her 
uncle's  table.  Next  in  order  I  took  Mrs  MacAlister,  whose 
husband  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  here,  a  lady  of  the  genuine 
Scottish  type — kindly  and  comely  and  sensible,  and  with  a 
countenance  as  overspread  with  unaffected  smiles  as  her  life 
is  interwoven  with  a  tissue  of  gracious  deeds.  Finally,  I  met 
Letham,  the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
arborescence  of  the  finest  academical  gardens  in  England  inter- 
flowed by  the  Cam.  He  is  going  to  visit  Greece,  and  I  hope 
will  return  a  convert  to  the  gospel  of  living  Greek,  which 
must  come  more  and  more  into  the  intellectual  currency  of 
the  day  as  the  facilities  of  local  transit  are  increased. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  the  Dons  of  Trinity  by  in- 
vitation of  Brooks -Lister's  friend,  Aldis  Wright,  a  man  as 
profitable  to  speak  to  as  he  is  pleasant  to  look  upon.  I  was 
much  edified  by  an  account  which  Wade  gave  us  of  General 
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Gordon,  with  whom  he  had  much  personal  intercourse  in 
China.  He  drew  a  striking  contrast  in  strong  colours  be- 
tween him  and  Stanley,  who  cannot  be  shaken  free  from  a 
considerable  taint  of  self-regard,  of  which  the  slightest  taint 
never  came  near  to  the  thoroughly  Christian  soul  of  Gordon. 
Jebb  was  there,  who,  as  you  know,  left  the  drudgery  of  Glas- 
gow last  year  for  the  dignity  of  Cambridge,  holding  in  no 
account  the  superior  pecuniary  value  of  the  Scottish  Chair  of 
degraded  Greek. 

41  Courtfield  Road,  May  31s/. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  Yesterday  Grace  and  Herbert  and  I 
started  to  take  a  special  view  of  the  National  Gallery.  I 
was  much  edified  by  the  marked  difference  between  the  Italian 
and  the  British  schools  in  connection  with  national  character. 
The  Italian  was  all  devotion  and  religious  contemplation, 
more  allied  to  Buddhism  than  to  the  active  piety  of  the 
British.  On  the  walls  I  recognised  not  a  few  old  friends 
familiar  to  me  from  my  sauntering  in  Italy :  the  execution 
always  beautiful,  but  a  great  want  both  of  variety  and  of 
character  in  the  subjects.  The  British  school  was  all  life  and 
nature,  and  no  religion — scenes  of  village  life  such  as  Wilkie's 
"  Village  Holiday,"  the  searching  landscapes  of  Constable,  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  Turner,  the  over -humanised  animal 
presentations  of  Landseer,  and  historical  pictures  of  British 
achievement  by  Copley.  These  historical  pictures  seemed  to 
me  to  err  in  departing  from  the  example  set  by  Paul  Veronese 
and  the  Venetian  school  in  handling  such  subjects.  They 
crowd  the  canvases  with  such  a  multitude  of  figures  that 
distinctness  of  grouping  is  lost,  and  also  that  unity  of  the 
impression  of  the  moment  which  is  the  strong  point  of  paint- 
ing as  contrasted  with  poetry.  Having  only  a  single  moment 
to  deal  with,  the  painter  must  not  only  choose  the  moment 
that  is  most  pregnant,  but  take  special  care  not  to  weaken 
its  accentuation  by  scattering  the  glance  of  the  spectator 
over  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  encircling  and  enveloping 
figures. 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  '  The  Scotsman '  that  the  affair  of 
Bruce  has  been  brushed  over  and  hushed  up  in  the  same 
wisely  vague  style  that  settled  the  business  of  Marcus  Dods. 
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Such  men  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war  logically  with  fools. 
Yesterday  evening  Emily  read  me  a  most  wise  and  beautiful 
passage  from  George  Adam  Smith's  work  on  Isaiah.  Do 
what  they  will,  the  theological  dogmas  of  forgotten  polemics 
will  no  more  suit  the  mental  attitude  of  the  best  young  men 
of  the  present  age  than  the  mail  of  the  old  knights  their 
bodily  limbs.  ...  At  the  Episcopal  service  yesterday  we  were 
told  that  the  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  "  in  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  in  its  threefold  repetition,  distinctly  points  to  the 
Trinity — an  explanation  of  the  familiar  use  of  the  triad  in 
various  fields  of  expression  with  which  I  scarcely  think 
Aristotle  would  agree,  for  he  says  somewhere  that  three, 
being  the  first  number  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,  has  a  completeness  and  a  unity  in  it  which  recommends 
it  to  a  reasoning  and  unifying  animal  in  a  special  degree. 


Hampstea.d,  June  30th. 

My  dear  Oke, — On  Sunday  evening  the  three  Lorimer 
youths  came  in  to  supper — the  two  light,  slim,  nicely  chiselled 
gentlemen,  and  James,  with  his  broad  and  burly  presentment, 
in  the  style  of  an  honest  farmer.  We  had  present  a  Miss 
Jessie  Peckwood,  a  friend  of  Grace,  a  charming  young  girl,  as 
fresh  as  May  and  as  bright  as  June,  who  inspired  me  with 
some  pleasant  verses  not  altogether  unworthy,  I  hope,  of  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  joy.  Nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  a 
happy  creature ;  though  it  were  only  a  moth  or  a  butterfly  in 
human  shape,  still  it  is  instinct  with  the  wonderful  miracle  of 
life,  and  healthy  life  means  happiness.     After  lunch  I  took  a 

shot  up  to  Kensington  to  see ,  a  lady  of  Irish  blood  and 

of  highly  excitable  temperament,  who  looked  like  one  of  the 
witches  in  "Macbeth,"  and  deluged  me  with  inane  and  wild  talk 
on  politics,  the  key-note  of  which  you  will  understand  from 
her  solemn  declaration  that  Arthur  Balfour,  our  brilliant  and 
philosophical  Irish  Secretary,  is  the  most  perfect  imperson- 
ation of  the  Devil  that  has  appeared  since  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord ! !  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  nonsense.  Then  I 
knocked  up  young  Hamish  MacCunn,  the  rising  musician,  who 
received  me  with  all  frankness,  and  played  to  me  his  music 
to  a  little  song  of  mine.     He  is  a  slim,  handsome  young  man. 
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I  found  his  wife  also  at  home — a  daughter  of  Pettie,  whom  I 
visited  next,  and  found  busily  engaged  in  his  studio.  .  .  . 

In  the  evening  I  gave  my  lecture  on  Goethe,  the  most  com- 
plete and  all-rounded  and  well-balanced  type  of  the  genus 
homo  that  has  appeared  in  these  latter  ages. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  Dingwall  D.D.'s.  They  are 
honest,  but  honest  bigots  and  honest  fools.  The  world  is  not 
governed  by  honesty  but  by  wisdom.  Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions. 

21  Courtfield  Road,  June  \0th. 

My  DEAR  Oke, — The  sermon  on  Sunday  from  Stopford 
Brooke  was  in  every  respect  masterly  and  worthy  of  his 
Master :  text,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you " ;  sub- 
ject, the  relation  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  social  harmony ; 
tone  sensible,  courageous,  and  manly ;  manner  vigorous 
without  being  violent,  dignified  without  being  solemn.  In 
the  afternoon  I  rattled  up  to  Kensington,  then  tramped  up 
to  Argyll  Lodge,  where  I  found  the  Duke,  unfortunately 
under  such  an  agony  of  gout  that  he  could  not  receive 
visitors.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Holland 
Park  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Peter  Graham,  by  whom 
and  his  fair  lady  I  was  most  graciously  received.  Painters 
are  a  class  with  whom  I  feel  that  I  have  free  and  large 
sympathy,  I  suppose  from  their  professional  habit  of  receiv- 
ing and  enjoying  the  wonder  of  the  world  instead  of  weaving 
theories  about  it,  which  we  cannot  wisely  do  any  more  than 
a  child  can  attempt  to  think  out  the  reasons  for  all  the 
details  of  the  paternal  management  of  the  house  in  which 
he  plays  his  child's  part.     I  am  to  dine  with  him  on  Friday. 

Yesterday  morning  I  called  at  St  James's  Square,  and  found 
Mrs  Gladstone,  womanly  and  motherly  as  usual ;  only  her  lord 
did  not  show  himself,  being  busy  with  all  sorts  of  enveloping 
persons  and  papers;  thence  to  Cavendish  Square  to  lunch 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Breadalbane  and  her  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose.  Then  I  strolled  into  the  Park  by  the 
Marble  Arch  and  sat  down  there  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
and  the  greenness  of  the  grass  for  an  hour,  where  mortals 
with  weary  feet  like  myself  or  overtaxed  stomach  were 
sitting  on  chairs  smoking,  or  lying  supine  on  the  grass  with 
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their  hats  canopying  their  heads  to  keep  their  skulls  from 
being  wasted  and  their  brains  from  being  fevered.  What  a 
Paradise  these  parks  are  to  London  !  They  make  a  con- 
tinuous draught  of  healthy  breezes  blowing  from  west  to 
east,  and  sweeping  through  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  metropolis.  After  an  hour's 
rest  and  cradled  meditation  I  went  down  to  Portland  Place, 
and  there  I  found  that  good  sweet  lady  Mrs  Macmillan  and 
her  poor  good  husband,  now  unable  to  use  his  legs,  but  mild 
and  cheerful,  and  resigned  to  the  limitations  natural  to  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  year  younger  than  the  Pro.  The 
weather  is  glorious.  So  much  the  worse  for  those  babbling 
M.P.'s  at  such  a  season.  I  prefer  the  babbling  of  the  brooks 
in  green  and  grassy  mountain  glens. 

H.yylkybury  College,  June  Wih. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  gave  the  boys  here  an  hour's  pleasant 
and  rousing  talk  on  my  favourite  gospel  of  living  Greek.  I 
am  dispensing  the  Greek  newspapers  among  them,  so  that  no 
Hayleybury  boy  can  possibly  grow  up  under  the  Oxford 
superstition  that  Greek  is  a  dead  language.  I  and  Wardlaw 
Kennedy  lunched  with  Lyttelton,  the  new  Head,  a  handsome 
Englishman,  a  great  athlete,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  whom  I  used  to  know  before  he  made  off  with 
himself  in  some  strange  sort  of  a  way.  Mrs  L.  is  a  fair-faced 
and  bright  Irish  girl,  .  .  .  who  played  the  part  of  hostess  in 
the  most  engaging  manner.  There  were  also  present  some  of 
the  scholars,  among  others  one  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,1  bright, 
cheerful,  and  intelligent,  and  son  of  the  wise  and  genial  Lord 
Crawford,  connected  in  some  way  with  your  family.  After 
luncheon  we  visited  a  sort  of  miniature  zoological  garden, 
which  Kennedy  keeps  in  his  rooms,  containing,  amongst  other 
vital  curiosities,  serpents  that  twine  round  your  arm  inno- 
cently like  living  bracelets,  and  lively  little  leaping  green 
frogs,  that  sometimes  serve  the  snakes  for  a  bonne  bouclie, 
and  above  all  an  armadillo,  all  encased  in  close  armour  like 
an  orthodox  D.D.,  whose  heart,  if  he  has  one,  the  prick  of  no 
heterodox  pin  can  reach. 

1  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 
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41  Courtfield  Road,  S.W.,  June  14iA. 

My  dear  Ore,  —  After  calling  on  Bunsen,  Froude,  and 
Gladstone  this  afternoon,  I  went  into  a  dingy  old  house  near 
Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  top  of  a  long  range  of  narrow 

stairs   found   the   poor    ,   who   are    trying    to    eke   out 

a  livelihood  on  almost  nothing  a-week.  The  poor  wife 
was  lying  on  her  back  in  her  bed,  but  smiling  beneficently 
on  me  as  I  entered.  Poor  girl  !  She  had  got  an  engagement 
as  a  supernumerary  to  fill  up  the  scenic  show  at  the  opera, 
standing  on  her  legs  thirteen  hours  a-day,  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  a-day,  or  twopence  an  hour  ! — a  comfortable  addition 
to  her  small  or  no  means  of  living.  But,  alas,  this  could  not 
last !  the  thirteen  hours  of  leg  service  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  now  she  lies  supine  in  her  upper  chamber  with 
nothing  joyful  about  it  but  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
husband  was  very  eloquent  on  the  false  excitement  and 
want  of  moral  nobility  in  literary  London  of  the  present 
day.  Of  course  where  there  is  such  a  struggle  to  live  and 
such  a  hot  competition  of  penny  sheets  there  must  be  much 
exaggeration,  much  artificiality,  and  not  a  little  degradation ; 
but  so  it  is  always  in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral  world ;  in 
a  rich  soil,  especially  where  there  is  no  gardener,  weeds 
will  grow  up  alongside  of  the  flowers  and  sometimes  overgrow 
them. 

I  closed  the  day  most  delightfully  in  an  easy  dinner 
with  Peter  Graham ;  nobody  present  but  Mr  Waugh,  the 
apostle  of  maltreated  children,  and  a  Mr  Carlyle,  a  soldier. 
Of  course  Waugh  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  whom  I 
specially  wished  to  see, — a  little,  dark,  fiery,  eager  man,  quite 
cut  out  for  apostolic  work  ;  but  the  great  attraction  to  me  was 
the  lady  of  the  house,  with  her  frank,  open,  motherly,  Scottish 
face,  and  her  ring  of  beautiful  young  daughters — one  with  an 
eye  as  full  of  eager  and  yet  reverential  brightness  as  the  best 
of  Raphael's  little  cherubic  boys  looking  up  to  the  Madonna 
in  his  Dresden  picture. 

Laggan,  Dilnain  Bridge,  Sept.  4. 

My  dear  Ore, —  Every  day  I  think  with  sadness  on  the 
happiness  of  which  these  nervous  imaginations  or  nervous 
possessions   deprive   you.      Well,   the  nerves   have  much  to 
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answer  for  in  their  dealings  with  your  sex !  I  thank  Heaven 
that  I  am  a  man  and  know  nothing  about  them, — all  nerve 
and  no  nerves  ! 

.  .  .  At  the  lecture  the  Pro.  began  to  talk  on  Scottish 
Song,  seasoned  with  the  stock  amount  of  denunciation  against 
the  disnatured  prigs  of  the  male  sex,  and  the  fashionable 
maids-in-waiting  on  John  Bull,  who  find  the  Scottish  music 
too  high  to  be  sung,  and  the  Scottish  language  too  vulgar 
to  be  spoken  (the  language  that  Rusk  in,  in  a  letter  to  Archie, 
described  as  "  the  richest,  subtlest,  and  most  musical  of  all  the 
living  dialects  of  Europe  " ),  and  Scotland  altogether  worthy 
only  to  be  attached  like  a  bunch  of  heather  on  the  majestic 
bosom  of  omnipotent  John  Bull.  Annie  Grey  sang  her  songs 
in  a  style  worthy  of  the  sounding  cathedral,  where  hymns  are 
sung  to  supreme  Jove  in  Olympus ;  while  the  Pro.,  to  give 
some  rest  to  the  overburdened  and  charming  prima  donna, 
played  the  part  of  Momus,  and  sang  the  altercation 
between  Jupiter  and  Juno  called  "The  Barring  of  the 
Door."  The  same  kindly  office  of  relieving  Annie  Grey 
was  performed  by  Miss  Dundas  Grant,  who  had  brought 
her  violin  with  her  to  take  part  in  the  musical  merriment 
of  Mrs  Wylie's  happy  family  at  Laggan. 


Orient  Line  R.M.S.  "  Chimboh.vzo," 
A'pi'U  2nd. 

My  dear  Oke, —     .     .     .     After  seeing  Macmillan,  Grace 
and  I  rattled  down  to  the  Victoria  Station,  in  the  vicinity 

of  which  we  found  the  bright-eyed  virgin  just  coming 

out  of  her  hall  of  vespertinal  devout  exercises  in  the 
dress  of  a  sister  of  charity,  of  course  bright  and  beaming 
as  in  her  noble  nature ;  but  why  in  the  garb  of  a  loveless 
grey  or  a  funereal  black  ?  Alas  for  pure  human  nature  ! 
that  it  can  never  shake  hands  with  the  sublime  of  God 
without  losing  the  fair  proportions  of  humanity  and  missing 
the  harmony  of  opposites  in  which  all  excellence  consists,  but 
shoots  off  on  this  side  or  on  that  in  lines  of  ridiculous  or 
hideous  caricature.  Strange  that  religion,  which  means 
the  noblest,  the  purest,  and  the  brightest  life,  should  delight 
to  parade  itself  in  the  dress  of  Death  ;  but  let  it  pass.     She  is 
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well  and  happy,  only  I  will  not  believe  in  this  funereal 
piety  till  God  shall  clothe  the  lilies,  the  daisies,  and  the 
pansies  of  His  fair  world  in  cognate  hues. 


R.M.S.   "  Chimborazo,"  April  3rd. 

.  .  .  Out  of  the  sixty  passengers  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion—  fourteen  —  either  living  in  Scotland  or  Scotsmen 
settled  in  London,  the  latter  the  most  patriotic  of  the  lot ;  for 
the  silly  notion  that  fair  birds  have  fair  feathers,  which  turns 
so  many  young  Scotch  boobies  into  English  prigs,  operates 
always  less  and  less  when  the  fictitious  vision  of  the  eye 
becomes  the  tangible  reality  of  the  hand.  .  .  .  The 
difficulty  here  is  how  to  get  through  the  twelve  hours ;  the 
same  difficulty  with  which,  as  Byron  has  it,  though  in  a  more 
pleasant  form,  Adam  and  Eve  had  to  contend  in  Paradise. 
.  .  .  To  fill  the  vacant  hours  my  only  resource  has  been  to 
spell  some  Greek  newspapers  which  I  stuffed  into  my  pocket, 
which  attracted  the  gaze  of  some  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
who,  of  course,  though  University  men,  had  to  learn  from 
me  the  fact  that  modern  Greek  is  not,  like  Italian,  a  new 
language,  but  only  the  old  dress  of  the  old  Greek  in  a 
new  fashion,  with  buttons  and  button-holes  a  little  differently 
arranged. 

Palermo,  s.s.  "Chimborazo,"  April  13th. 

My  dear  Oke, —  .  .  .  What  lay  even  more  remote 
from  our  Presbyterian  sympathies  was  a  pious  concert  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  city  that  was  enacted  yesterday, 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Hospital.  Such 
an  Oriental  magnificence  of  various  verdure ;  such  a  maze 
of  palm-tree  and  cactus  and  orange  and  olive  and  lemon 
leafiness  to  the  eye,  and  with  that,  to  the  ear;  such  swells 
and  darts  of  impassioned  music  from  the  throats  of  fair  ladies, 
and  the  marshalled  array  of  a  full  band ; — what  a  contrast 
this  of  gay  and  gladsome  piety  to  the  sad  and  sour  face  of 
the  same  Christian  celebration  in  the  aspect  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon  twenty  miles  N.N.W.  from  Inverness.  Well,  if  the 
splendour  and  luxuriance  and  vividness  of  this  Southern 
piety  makes  even  the  grand  earnestness  of  our  Covenanting 
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forefathers,  with  their  heartfelt  old  Psalm  tunes,  appear  a 
little  stupid,  there  is  one  sacred  horror  in  Palermo  which  in 
grave  Scotland  we  are  happily  spared.  I  mean  the  Catacombs. 
I  have  seen  catacombs  before,  but  they  were  only  dark 
subterranean  alleys  with  the  bodies  of  departed  Christian 
worthies  lying  quietly  in  their  stony  or  sandy  beds  ;  but  here 
we  marched  through  long  corridors  and  galleries,  with  long 
battalions  of  grinning  and  staring  skeletons  looking  us 
horribly  in  the  face,  many  of  them,  too,  not  boasting  of 
any  heraldry  of  saintly  memories,  but  presenting  only  a 
hideous  soulless  caricature  of  some  Adam  Black,  or  Tom 
Brown,  or  Jessie  Campbell,  that  had  been  seen  walking  among 
our  living  selves  not  twenty  years  ago.  O  horror !  neither 
life  nor  death,  but  the  grinning  similitude  of  the  one  in 
the  ugliest  garb  of  the  other.  Our  sober  religion,  which 
shrinks  from  all  painted  exhibitions,  at  least  avoids  the 
hideous  pageantry  of  the  Catacombs  in  Palermo. 


s.s.  " Chimborazo,"  April  17th. 

My  DEAREST  Oke, —  .  .  .  A  six  miles  rattle  brought  us  to 
Argos.  .  .  .  We  buckled  ourselves  stoutly  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  day.  This  was  Mycenae,  the  castled  steep 
whereon  the  king  of  men  in  his  grandeur  and  glory  resided, 
looking,  like  a  god,  southward  over  the  array  of  mountains 
spotted  with  townships,  where  his  lordship  was  recognised. 
This  heroic  citadel  lies  on  a  height  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  north  of  Argos,  on  the  road  to  Corinth ; 
and  though  no  traces  of  a  city  now  exist,  there  are  two 
notable  monuments  that,  next  to  the  colossal  piles  on  the  Nile, 
give  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. ...  In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  chamber 
there  is  a  long  alley,  strongly  fenced  with  square  stones 
on  both  sides,  and  here,  only  conceive,  we  all  sat  down,  a 
various  array  of  grey  heads  and  gay  damsels,  and  refreshed 
ourselves  with  luncheon.  .  .  .  The  spirit  moved  me  to 
stand  up  at  the  head  of  the  banqueters  and  propose  in  Greek 
a  bumper  to  the  memory  of  the  King  of  Men,  which  was, 
of  course,  responded  to  loudly  with  ZtJto),  Z^tco. 

.     .     .     I   hear   from   Lord  Dufferin  that  he  has  put  his 
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stamp  of  approval  on  my  gospel  of  learning  languages  by  the 
ear  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  eye  as  a  secondary  aid. 
Magna  est  Veritas.     Great  is  the  authority  of  a  lord ! 

Give  my  love  to  all  who  love  me,  and  say  that  though  I 
am  richly  entertained  here  and  not  a  little  edified,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  shall  be  happier  with  you  and  Archie  at  my  ain 
fireside.  There  is  a  sort  of  superficial  dissipation  in  sight- 
seeing which  I  can  only  take  as  a  vanity.  I  like  a  close 
grapple  with  one  thing  at  a  time. 

s.s.  "  Chimborazo." 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  we  are,  not  tossing  roughly  about, 
but  walking  quietly  on  our  steam  shoes  through  the  great 
sea  highroad  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Scyros  and  Mity- 
lene,  and  hoping  to  have  a  sight  of  Mount  Ida  and  the  field 
of  Troy,  when  we  shall  drink  to  the  wrathful  memory  of 
Achilles.  We  had  two  or  three  glorious  days  at  Athens.  .  .  . 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  it  was  easy  to  pick  up  such  a  public 
person  as  Dickson,  the  British  Consul,  who  received  me  with 
great  kindness.  .  .  .  After  lunch  he  left  me,  being  engaged 
as  teacher  of  English  to  the  young  princesses,  who,  in  the 
fashion  of  all  educated  persons  with  Russian  blood  in  their 
veins,  as  a  matter  of  course  speak  three  or  four  languages 
from  their  infancy,  without  forgetting  them  when  they  grow 
old.  On  Monday  I  met  by  engagement  Dr  Paspale,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  modern  Greek  historians.  I  am  at  pres- 
ent reading  his  history  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks — written,  of  course,  in  modern  Greek.  He  took 
me  through  the  national  museum  of  ancient  monuments, 
Hellenic  and  Egyptian,  which  are  here  kept  up  in  a  mag- 
nificent style,  of  the  wonderful  people  who  inherit  Art  from 
Phidias,  eloquence  from  Pericles,  and  religion  from  St  Paul. 
A  wonderful  piece  of  luck  came  to  me  in  his  company.  A 
beautiful  lady  came  up  to  me  and  claimed  acquaintance,  and 
not  only  greeted  me  as  an  old  Scottish  fellow-patriot,  but 
asked  me  to  come  and  stay  with  her  when  I  returned  from 
Constantinople.  I  stood  confounded  with  her  kindness,  but 
had  neither  the  pride  nor  the  modesty  to  refuse  so  kindly 
and  desirable  an  entertainment.  Scarcely  was  the  agreement 
made  when  her  husband,  as  handsome  as  herself,  came  up, 
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and  in  his  presence  the  hospitable  bargain  was  sealed.  He 
is  Mr  Ernest  Gardner,  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Athens.  But  I  must  let  you  understand  this  movement. 
The  charms  of  Palermo  and  old  classic  memories,  combined 
with  natural  beauties  at  Syracuse  and  Nauplia,  had  ripened 
in  my  mind  the  purpose  to  return  home  not  by  the  Danube, 
but  by  Athens,  Corfu,  and  Trieste,  and  thus  allow  this  won- 
derful resurrection  of  a  dead-alive  nationality  to  work  itself 
with  pleasant  observance  into  my  brain;  for  mere  jumping 
from  point  to  point,  with  no  chance  of  brooding  or  sucking, 
does  not  suit  my  nature,  overweighed  with  a  shaping  sub- 
jectivity. 

Constantinople,  April  23. 

...  If  you  can  imagine  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
land  and  water  scenery  betwixt  Greenock  and  Arran  pro- 
longed three  times  the  distance  and  decorated  with  three 
times  the  splendour,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  glory 
of  the  Bosphorus ;  of  course  Largo  Law  and  North  Berwick 
Law  and  Salen  hills  and  Ben  Cleugh  are  not  forgotten  in 
my  Scottish  picture-gallery;  still  my  mind  is  too  judicial  to 
admit  their  claims  for  a  moment,  as  against  the  chain  of 
splendour  and  beauty  that  run  along  the  European  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Words  are  vain.  You  shall  have  a  grand 
addition  to  my  volume  of  memorial  photographs  to-morrow ; 
that  will  be  better  than  folios  of  dead  letter  even  from  the 
flaming  pencil  of  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold."  Well, 
scarcely  had  we  digested  our  breakfast  when  I  set  out  to 
deliver  my  notes  of  introduction,  among  others  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  W.  A.  White,  high  seated 
in  a  political  residence  in  Pera,  on  the  high  West  End  Hyde 
Park  garden  district  of  this  great  city.  He  received  me  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Government  official  and  the  kindness  of  a 
brotherly  mortal.  More  than  that,  he  invited  me  to  join  him 
in  a  visit  to  some  of  the  adjacent  isles  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
in  his  official  yacht.  No  delay;  at  1.30  p.m.  I  appeared  on 
the  deck,  and  found  himself  and  his  lady  and  a  select  band 
of  local  swells  on  board.  These  I  at  once  spotted  with  the 
keenness,  if  not  of  a  female  eye,  certainly  of  an  eye  for 
females,  and  found  my  aesthetic  soul  resting  on  one  of  those 
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tall,  slender,  graceful  forms  with  delicate  chiselling,  healthy 
hue,  and  benign  expression  which  are  found  only  north  of 
the  Tweed.  She  turned  out  to  be  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Faversham,  and  the  young  wife  of  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent  of  the  Ottoman  Bank.  The  lord  of  the 
expedition  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  sit  beside  her 
at  tea,  and  drink  her  spirited  sweetness  to  elevate  my  carnal 
beverage.  She  was  charming,  as  intelligent  as  beautiful, 
and  I  soon  began  to  teach  her  Greek  as  the  only  language 
suitable  for  her  dainty  lips.  The  fruits  of  our  half-hour's 
communion  of  souls  you  will  find  in  the  enclosed  billet.  .  .  . 
To-day  I  visited  Sophia,  the  grandest  type  of  the  ample 
and  spacious  type  of  the  rounded  Byzantine  temple  that  the 
world  contains.  In  Scotland  we  have  nothing  in  that  style : 
the  longitudinal  Basilica  type  prevails.  Doubtful  indeed,  if 
the  multitude  of  small  windows  in  which  the  Byzantine  style 
delights,  helpful  in  a  land  of  light  and  glare,  might  not  tend 
to  heighten  the  gloom  of  an  atmosphere  where  sunshine  is 
too  rare  to  be  artificially  scouted  when  it  appears ;  but  here 
in  the  sunny  South  shade  is  always  a  luxury,  and  Apollo 
a  god  whose  sharp  arrows  are  more  to  be  avoided  than  his 
smiles  are  to  be  invoked. 

Hotel  Byzant,  Constantinople,  April  24th. 
My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  at  last  after  three  weeks  flit- 
ting through  the  seas,  not  a  little  glad  to  escape  from  the 
sleepless  succession  of  brilliant  changes  and  belong  to  myself 
quietly  for  an  hour.  To-day  we  have  the  most  splendid 
weather,  sympathising  admirably  with  the  great  event  of 
the  Turkish  day,  a  procession  of  the  Sultan  in  imperial 
pomp  from  his  palace  here  beyond  Pera,  high  up  on  the 
hill,  to  the  mosque  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  where  he  pays 
his  devotions  on  a  prescribed  day  in  the  Ramazan.  The  show 
was  brilliant,  but,  as  often  happens  on  such  occasions,  the 
thunderous  labour  of  the  mountain  produced  only  a  little 
mouse :  a  pale,  rather  sad  gentleman,  showing  nothing  in 
his  presentment  either  of  the  majesty  of  the  Sultan  or  the 
fierceness  of  the  Turk.  I  was  nothing  disappointed,  for,  as 
in  the  highest  society,  the  dress  of  the  exhibited  lady  is  not 
rarely  the  best  part  of  the  business. 
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Hotel  Bvzant,  Constantinople 
April  26th. 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  a  fourth  day  in  this  metropolis 
of  splendour  and  rags,  so  much  at  home  after  a  somewhat 
uncomfortable  fashion  that  I  can  ramble  freely  and  find  out 
places  without  a  guide.  .  .  .  On  Friday  I  dined  with  the 
Vincents  in  their  palace,  all  hung  with  purple  and  silver, 
quite  Oriental  in  its  riches  of  colour  and  decoration,  and 
stamped  also  here  and  there  with  gems  of  Greek  art,  which 
witness  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  owners.  The  company 
was  composed  of  some  dozen  persons  of  standing  in  the  offi- 
cial and  diplomatic  world,  amongst  others  a  French  Comtesse 
de  Belmonte,  who,  after  dinner,  thundered  and  trilled  at  the 
piano,  showing  a  notable  power  of  leaping  gracefully  from 
majesty  to  sweetness,  and  from  terror  to  tenderness,  with  the 
most  admirable  ease.  The  fair  hostess,  as  pure  and  as  stately 
as  a  swan  sailing  on  a  limpid  pool,  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  her  position,  and  I  confess  I  felt  my  poor  natural  self  some- 
what abashed  and  confounded  before  such  a  blaze  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  To-day  I  rose  early,  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
service  in  the  Greek  Church.  .  .  .  The  service  was  long, 
and  I  had  to  stand  a  full  hour  and  a  half  of  it  on  my 
eighty  -  two  -  year  -  old  legs  before  I  could  decently  depart. 
However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  in  any  wise 
disappointed.  A  religious  ceremonial  consisting  more  in  an 
operatic  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  than  in  a  serious 
address  to  the  understanding  is,  to  a  man  like  me,  always 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  pious  patience,  especially  as  the 
music  of  the  Greek  ritual  is  rolled  forth  in  tides  of  a 
somewhat  lugubrious  nasalism,  very  unlike  the  rich  sweet- 
ness of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush.  There  was  no  organ 
nor  instrumental  music  of  any  kind,  but  the  eye  was  fed 
by  a  splendour  of  gold  and  purple  and  silver  in  the  dress 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  assistant  consecrators,  never  surpassed 
in  the  most  gorgeous  presentment  of  an  Oriental  opera  that 
ever  graced  the  stage.  The  sacred  performers  came  forth 
from  a  Holy  of  Holies,  veiled  by  a  drop-scene,  to  which 
they  retire  and  from  which  they  make  their  exit  again 
and  again,  ever  as  the  emphasised  points  of  the  sacred  drama 
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may  require.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  shall  not  forget  the 
brilliance  of  this  theatrically  symbolised  service  as  con- 
trasted with  the  greyness  of  the  act  of  communion  in 
Dingwall  or  Kingussie.  And  yet  the  difference  is  merely  a 
matter  of  Dress:  it  is  possible  to  bury  the  soul  in  the 
splendour  of  its  habiliments,  and  this  is  the  view  of  the 
matter  no  doubt  that  our  honest  Covenanters  took. 

You  must  expect  the  general  impression  of  this  furiosa 
mistura  afterwards.  I  cannot  say  I  love  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  a  suggestive  centre  of  strange  retrospect  and  pregnant 
prospect  it  is  worth  knowing. 


Banque  Imperials  Ottomane,  Constantinople, 
April  28th,  1891. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  20th, 
with  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  young  Robert  Wyld,  cut 
short  so  prematurely  in  a  career  of  public  usefulness,  and  the 
good  news  of  the  doctorate  of  Forlong,1  which  he  superlatively 
deserved,  and  in  respect  of  which  offer  him  my  warmest 
sympathy. 

The  bank  commands  an  admirable  view  of  Stamboul  proper 
on  the  south  side  of  the  water,  similar  in  some  important 
respects  to  the  view  of  London  from  the  south  end  of 
Westminster  Bridge.  The  mosques  and  minarets,  with  their 
tall  slender  grace,  are  never  tasteless,  as  some  of  our  steeples 
are,  because  they  never  attempt  to  combine  two  such  adverse 
types  as  the  tower  and  the  steeple.  Better  to  present  a  single 
type  in  its  native  simplicity  than,  by  ambitiously  aiming  at 
a  rich  composite,  to  invite  blunders. 

I  am  now  fairly  entered  into  the  swell  of  this  magnificent 
hive  of  busy  humanities,  and  from  this  day  forward  to  sleep 
four  nights  out  of  town  by  the  kindly  invitation  of  urgent 
Scottish  friends.  One  of  these,  Mr  Millingen,  is  one  of  my 
old  students,  who,  like  so  many  adventurous  Scots,  has 
obtained  a  place  in  an  English  College  here.  I  am  to  be 
entertained  later  by  the  hearty  Mr  Thomson  in  his  country 
seat  beyond  Scutari,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     So  you 

1  Major-General  Forlong,  a  neighbour  and  attached  friend. 
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see  I  am  in  no  danger  of  pining  in  solitude,  or  standing  in 
need  of  any  one  to  bring  me  out  of  the  way  of  evil  or  into 
the  way  of  good. 

Constantinople,  April  29th. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  am  the  luckiest  of  mortals.  Yesterday 
Edgar  Vincent  gave  me  his  carriage  to  rattle  about  in,  and 
I  revisited  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  here,  and  saw  the 
famous  sarcophagi  lately  discovered  at  Sidon,  faced  with 
the  most  beautiful  sculptures  that  ever  met  my  eye  on 
monumental  marble.  After  that  I  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus 
with  Van  Millingen,  who  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness, 
and  finally  landed  me  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  view  on  the  west  side  of  this  most  superb  and  picturesque 
Bosphorus.  It  was  here  that  Darius  passed  when  he  led  his 
army  against  Greece,  which  led  to  the  great  battle  of 
Marathon,  489  B.C.  The  combination  of  the  historical  and 
the  picturesque  here  beats  anything  that  we  have  of  a 
kindred  nature  on  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth ;  and,  into 
the  midst  of  this  rare  mixture  of  historical  reminiscence  and 
natural  beauty,  the  American  College  is  flinging  a  seed  of 
human  and  English  culture  which  will  bear  rich  fruit  at  no 
distant  season.  .  .  . 

All  that  I  hear  from  various  quarters  leaves  in  my  mind 
the  sad  conviction  that,  behind  the  imposing  show  of  natural 
and  artificial  splendour,  there  is  a  rottenness  and  a  hollowness 
in  all  directions  from  which  my  sesthetical  and  moral  instincts 
violently  revolt.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  the  sublime 
may  be  used  as  a  mask  to  cover  the  ridiculous,  the  sickly 
and  the  hideous,  let  him  come  to  Constantinople.  Political 
and  religious  masterdom,  united  in  one  authority,  can  produce 
only  slaves  and  hypocrites.     Turkey  is  doomed. 


Hotel  de  Byzance,  Constantinople, 
May  3,  1891. 

My  dear  Oke, — After  the  Van  Millingens,  Mr  Thomson 
took  me  up,  and  I  stayed  two  days  in  his  family,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  city.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  I  set  out 
on  a  grand  expedition,  a  drive  of  some  two  miles  along  the 

2b 
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south  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  then  five  miles  across  the 
high  ground  right  south  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  then 
three  miles  back  through  the  most  Turkish  part  of  Stamboul, 
to  the  bridge  that  leads  across  to  Pera.  Our  object  in  taking 
this  long  drive  was  to  follow  the  course  of  the  strong  western 
walls  which  defended  the  city  from  the  land  side,  and  which 
still  stand  in  a  long  array  of  majestic  and  picturesque  stout- 
ness, a  witness  to  the  defensive  genius  of  Herodius  and  Theo- 
dosius,  and  to  the  ferocious  force  of  the  Oriental  hordes  who, 
after  crossing  the  Bosphorus  some  miles  above  the  city  and 
establishing  themselves  west  in  Adrianople,  broke  down  the 
gigantic  line  of  triple  walls  and  towers,  and  marched  over 
piles  of  dead  bodies  and  streams  of  blood  into  the  metropolis 
of  the  Greeks — a  sight  which  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Rome,  not  exposed  in  like  manner  to  attack,  have  nothing  to 
compare.  The  majestic  circuit  of  the  old  walls,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  district  in  which  the  site  of  the  Greek  Byzantium  has 
not  been  overloaded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish 
settlement ;  for  though  St  Sophia,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
originally  a  Greek  church,  its  outward  aspect,  one  amongst 
a  dozen  of  other  mosques  with  attendant  minarets,  is 
thoroughly  Turkish.  Riding  through  the  town  on  our 
return,  what  horrified  me  most  was  the  iron  bars  and  close 
lattices  with  which  these  suspicious  despots  cage  in  their 
windows.  The  women  that  walk  through  the  streets  in  the 
garb  of  the  sheeted  dead,  even  when  at  home  can  only  peep 
through  these   caged    windows,   like   captives  in    a   prison  ! 

0  Turks  !  O  Turks !  nothing  can  reconcile  my  eye  to  the 
slouching  breadth  of  your  masterly  men  and  the  peeping 
timidity  of  your  veiled  women !  In  the  evening  I  dined 
with  Professor  Peters,  a  learned  American  Orientalist. 

Yesterday,  though  it  was  an  Easter  Monday  day  of  idleness, 

1  was  happy  enough  to  find  some  interesting  persons  at  home. 
First,  there  was  Colonel  Chernside,  military  attache  to  the 
Embassy,  young,  alert,  and  intelligent,  with  a  good  command 
of  the  Greek  and  some  knowledge  of  Russian ;  just  the  man 
for  these  parts.  Then  there  was  Mr  Sweeney,  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States,  a  nimble,  bright,  intelligent,  and  humorous 
man,  well  adapted  for  dealing  pleasantly  with  strangers. 
Then  there  was    Hirsch,  the   Ambassador    of    the  U.S.A.,  a 
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dark,  strong-faced  Jew  of  intelligence  and  insight.  After 
that  I  went  across  the  Horn  and  paid  for  a  beautiful 
brocade  that  Lady  Helen  had,  with  rare  taste  and  economy, 
selected  for  you  ! !  It  has  been  shown  to  the  ladies  here,  who 
are  all  lavish  in  admiration :  chaste  without  being  tame,  and 
bright  without  being  gaudy — just  the  thing  for  you  ! ! ! 


Constantinople,  Monday. 

My  dear  Oke, — Yesterday,  after  the  felicitous  purchase 
of  the  brocade,  I  marched  up  by  special  invitation  to  the 
British  Embassy,  and  had  two  hours'  luncheon  and  talk  there 

with  the  Ambassador,  his  German  wife,  the  American 

Consul  and  Ambassador,  and  two  agreeable  young  ladies. 
Then,  after  a  siesta,  I  jumped  into  a  cab  to  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent's.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  gentlemanly,  intelligent, 
and  frank  of  the  many  who  have  honoured  the  lone  old 
octogenarian  wanderer  with  special  attention  here.  Besides 
giving  me  a  general  invitation  to  lunch  in  his  private  room  at 
the  Bank,  he  asked  me  specially  to  dine  with  him  yesterday 
in  an  easy  style.  Only  he  and  his  lady  and  her  mother  were 
present.  The  lady  hostess,  tall  and  stately  and  sweet,  and 
dressed  with  long  flowing  folds  of  chaste  drapery,  looked  like 
one  of  the  Graces  or  Muses  that  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
Pompeian  picture  and  suddenly  became  alive.  After  dinner, 
by  urgent  request,  I  sang  three  of  my  stock  songs — "Jock 
o'  Hazeldean,"  "The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  and  "Jenny 
Geddes."  And  so  ends  the  gay  and  motley  Oriental  interlude 
in  the  sober  Occidental  drama  of  your  Pro.'s  life. 


Perth,  Oct.  2. 

My  dear  Oke, — The  Gladstone  affair  at  Glenalmond  went 
off  grandly  yesterday.  I  sat  near  Mrs  Gladstone  and  the 
G.O.M.  at  lunch.  The  speeches  were  excellent,  especially 
that  of  the  old  Bishop  of  St  Andrews x  and  the  G.O.M. — full 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  and  aptness  for  the 
occasion. 

1  Bishop  Wordsworth. 
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In  the  train  I  rattled  off  a  merry  song l  of  Summer,  which 
made  the  hours  fly  pleasantly,  crowned  with  flowers  as  a  May 
Queen. 

9  Douglas  Crescent,  June  1st,  1892. 

My  dear  Oke, — I  have  been  filling  up  my  hours  with 
many  small  ploys.  Yesterday  I  first  sailed  in  on  James 
MacGregor — his  small  body  oozing  out  benevolence,  and  his 
big  head  teeming  with  thoughts  fed  from  the  heart,  as  all 
great  thoughts  are.  Altogether  a  delightful  visit,  which 
caused  me  to  burst  into  song;  as  I  came  along  Eton  Terrace. 
Then  I  trundled  along  to  Drummond  Place,  and  found  Arthur 
Mitchell  in  all  the  sanctity  of  his  wise  thoughts  and  genial 
responsiveness.  From  there  I  climbed  up  to  the  Mound  and 
visited  the  Academy  :  a  searching  portrait  by  George  Reid, 
sunshine  and  breeze  from  M'Taggart.  Amongst  unfamiliar 
names,  a  poetically  treated,  but  rather  low-toned,  portrait  by 
a  man  Guthrie,  with  an  air  of  distinction  uncommon  in  some 
of  our  more  realistic  portrait  painters.  In  the  water-colour 
room  I  picked  out  the  fantastic  impressions  of  Melville,  which 
I  do  not  yet  quite  profess  to  understand,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  brilliance  and  suggestive  quality  of  the 
colour.  A  James  Cadenhead — from  Aberdeen,  I  believe,  and 
maybe  a  son  of  an  old  student  of  mine  of  that  name — showed 
scholarly  composition,  good  taste,  and  general  impression  of  a 
subtle  realisation  of  the  poetry  of  landscape ;  lacking  perhaps 

in  spontaneity.     Some  monstrosities  by ,  and  the  usual 

yards  of  stereotyped  coloured  canvas  by  .     But  on  the 

whole  a  very  gentlemanly  presentation  of  the  rough  Scot, 
who  has  never  been  lacking  in  landscape  painters.  .  .  .  There 

1  "I  do  iny  best,"  he  wrote  to  Mr  Brooks-Lister,  "and  sing  like  the  mavis, 
because  I  must  sing  when  I  am  happy,  and  though  no  other  body  is  pleased,  I 
certainly  am  ;  not,  I  hope,  from  any  silly  conceit,  but  because  it  is  good  for  every 
bird  to  be  happy  in  its  own  way,  and  not  to  be  craving  for  a  symphony  from 
without.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  out  of  the 
ecstasy  of  the  soul  the  throat  singeth." 

At  another  time  he  wrote  :  "  My  consolation  always  is  that,  whether  appreci- 
ated or  ignored,  what  I  publish  in  prose  or  verse  has  in  it  a  distinct  mission  to 
make  people  wiser  and  happier.  Therewith  I  am  content.  Nevertheless  I  do  not 
affect  stoicism,  and  am  rather  pleased  than  displeased  with  the  sympathy  of 
persons  not  altogether  wise ;  for  sympathy  means  appetite,  and  it  is  pleasant 
when  hungry  birds  hop  to  our  door  for  salutary  crumbs." 
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was  much,  of  course,  which  seemed  quite  beyond  me — much 
exaggeration  of  unimportant  detail  and  much  neglect  of  the 
essentials ;  a  not  inconsiderable  striving  after  that  bait  of  the 
Devil's,  mere  cleverness.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  not  the  reverse ;  and  when  this  is 
at  the  expense  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  dignity,  it  may 
make  a  devilishly  clever  fellow,  but  a  mighty  indifferent 
painter.  As  I  read  sixty  years  ago  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
'  Discourses,'  there  is  no  greater  evil  in  an  artist  than  the 
mere  depending  upon  his  own  genius,  for  it  generally  leads  to 
eccentricity,  which  is  genius  without  sense.    But  as  our  friend 

said,  I  am  perhaps  now  merely  a  senseless  old  man  who 

has  lived  too  long. 

"  What  use  of  you,  senseless  old  man, 

I  much  desire  to  know  1 " 
"  I  stand  a  sign-post,  and  I  can 

Show  young  fools  where  to  go. 

And  yet,  methinks,  my  use  is  small, 

And  vain  my  warning  civil. 
Young  men  spurn  old  wisdom's  call, 

And  ride  straight  to  the  devil." 

June  5th,  1892. 

.  .  .  From  all  directions  carriages  were  rolling  and  bicycles 
flying  and  well-dressed  people  tramping  to  the  sacred  ground, 
well  marked  by  a  pyramidal  pillar;  and  at  12  noon  exactly 
our  officiating  minister  for  the  nonce,  the  Rev.  Borland  from 
Yarrow,  mounted  the  open  carriage  which  served  for  a  plat- 
form. The  service  commenced  with  the  singing  of  Psalm  c. 
Then  a  chapter  was  read,  and  then  another  psalm  was  sung, 
the  lxxvi.,  "  In  Judah's  land  God  is  well  known,"  historically 
as  sung  on  the  morn  of  the  great  battle,  which  caused 
Claverhouse  to  stain  the  dust  with  his  own  blood ;  then  a 
sermon  on  Psalm  cxxv.,  which  for  a  fine  harmony  of  history, 
philosophy,  piety,  patriotism,  and  catholicity  of  Christian 
sentiment,  I  could  not  imagine  surpassed.  After  "  O  God  of 
Bethel "  was  sung,  I  was  called  upon  to  deliver  "  an  address." 
I  said  what  is  historically  true,  that  even  more  than  to 
Bannockburn,  Scotland  owed  her  character  for  manly  hide- 
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pendence  to  Drumclog,  and  the  heroic  men  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  faith  on  the  memorable  11th  June  1679. 
The  fifty  years'  struggle  kept  up  by  these  noble-minded  men 
was  the  salvation  not  only  of  Scotland  but  of  England ;  for 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  Scotland  had  stood  apart 
when  the  great  Civil  War  broke  out  in  England,  the  Episcopal 
party  would  have  gained  the  day,  the  head  of  Charles  I. 
remained  on  his  shoulders,  and  in  Britain  a  monstrous  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  despotism  would  have  stamped  out  all  moral 
manhood  from  the  island.  .  .  } 

Aberlour  House,  Aberloxjr, 
Banffshire. 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  in  all  comfort  and  splendour. 
.  .  .  We  arrived  here  yesterday  at  5.30,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  whole  host  of  female  angels,  wanting  only 
wings  to  make  them  fit  denizens  of  the  Celestial  region.  .  .  . 
We — meaning  myself,  my  host,  and  his  youngest  son  Charlie, 
who  is  going  to  Cambridge,  and  means  to  be  a  soldier — went 
to-day  to  Fochabers  and  Gordon  Castle.  ...  I  exchanged 
some  passing  word  with  Lady  Walter  Lennox,  a  tall,  pleasant- 
looking  girl,  who  said  she  had  met  me  at  Fettes  College. 
This  touching  the  hem  of  a  noble  lady's  garment  was  the 
only  living  memorial  of  our  visit  to  the  palace  of  the 
Gordons  :  only  a  smell  of  the  flower,  but  a  thing  better  than 
mere  stones  and  lime  and  decorated  walls.  What  I  wished 
to  see  was  the  landscape,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 

In  the  evening  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  lady  and  Sir 
Samuel  Browne  at  dinner,  quite  agreeable,  and  afterwards 
"Santa  Lucia,"  by  Miss  "Judy"  and  Miss  Bernard. 

Mr  Findlay  and  all  here  exist  in  a  state  not  only  of  wealth, 
but  what  is  better,  of  well-being.  "  Wealth  consists,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  in  the  abundance  of  useful  and  agreeable  things ; 

1  "No  doubt,"  wrote  Professor  Blackie  to  Mr  Brooks  -  Lister,  "these  noble 
heroes  had  their  weak  points  and  their  overstrained  imaginations,  but  if  the 
assertors  of  a  noble  cause  are  to  be  judged  by  the  excesses  and  the  follies  of  a 
few  of  their  adherents,  who  shall  escape  condemnation  ?  No  man  judges  Glad- 
stone by  the  caricatures  which  appear  of  him  in  the  comic  papers  and  in  shop 
windows,  but  hundreds  of  men  of  culture  will  judge  of  the  heroes  of  Presbyterian 
Independence  by  the  caricatures  which  appear  of  them  in  Episcopal  historians 
and  poetical  sentimentalists." 
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but  well-being  consists  in  the  abundance  of  healthy,  happy, 
and  normally  well-conditioned  human  beings,  such  as  consti- 
tute his  family,  and  in  an  abundance  of  wise  thoughts  and 
generous  instincts  and  noble  actions  which  serve  to  consti- 
tute the  man  himself." 

Despise  not  money ;  he  is  prince  of  fools 
"Who  being  hired  for  work  neglects  his  tools ; 
The  poor  man  has  two  hands,  the  rich  man  plies 
A  hundred  arms,  and  sees  with  fourscore  eyes. 


Cluny  Cottage,  April  23rd. 

My  dear  Oke, — You  have  not  yet  received  my  first  letter, 
and  here  comes  another.  I  am  not  Archie.  Praise  me !  Lady 
Letitia  had  not  a  more  perfect  epistolary  partner.  Yesterday 
I  marched  out  at  mid-day  down  to  the  hill  and  called  on 
Robert  Buchanan,  but  he  was  not  in.  Thereafter  I  wound 
my  way  homeward,  meditating  on  life  and  youth  and  age,  and 
inventing  couplets  as  I  went. 

From  darkness  into  darkness  shot, 
We  blaze  an  hour  and  are  forgot. 

We  come  like  shadows,  and  we  pass 
Like  fleeting  shadows  on  a  glass. 

Spare  no  arrows,  is  the  young  man's  joy ; 
Waste  no  arrows,  says  a  wise  old  boy. 

Young  men  imagine  that  they  can  take  Heaven  by  storm ; 
old  men  think  that  there  is  no  Heaven  to  storm.  The  young 
err  by  rashness,  the  old  by  despair — both  foolishly,  for  the 
mission  of  man  is  not  to  storm  Heaven  but  to  cultivate  earth. 
Or,  the  young  man's  danger  is  his  hasty  conceit  to  appear  to 
be  somebody  and  to  do  something ;  the  old  man's  temptation 
is  to  retire  from  the  scene  prematurely,  because  he  thinks 
he  can  do  nothing.  The  one  requires  wisdom  to  pause, 
the  other  courage  to  go  on.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
youth — youth  which  has  the  promise  not  only  of  virtue  that 
now  is,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But  one  thing  I  know 
and  can  conceive  more  beautiful  than  youth — namely,  that 
rare   form   of  old  age  which   unites   the  pleasantness  of  an 
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unruffled  form  with  the  beauty  of  purified  emotion  and  the 
sublimity  of  grave  experience. 

I  called  on  Anna  Stoddart :  looking  well  and  bright,  and 
evidently  toiling  valorously  through  the  formidable  array  of 
the  Blackie  reminiscences. 

FlELDHEAD,    WlMBLEDON    PARK, 

April  29th. 

My  dear  Oke,  —  I  dined  with  George  Lewis  yesterday, 
with  Alice,  the  two  M'Intoshes,  and  Maud.  After  dinner  we 
proceeded  to  see  the  Kendals.  It  was  a  painfully  interesting 
melodrama,  or  rather  tragedy,  about  a  conspiracy  of  Nihilists 
in  Paris  to  murder  the  Czar  ;  but,  like  all  painfully  interesting 
tales,  whether  in  the  shape  of  novel  or  drama,  it  was  more 
painful  than  interesting  to  me.  The  real  misery  in  the  world 
is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  lachrymal  glands  of  my 
spiritual  nature,  without  going  specially  in  search  of  it.  I 
prefer  the  cheerful  chirp  of  a  living  sparrow  to  the  sublime 
scream  of  a  dying  eagle. 

FlELDHEAD,    WlMBLEDON    PARK, 

April  30th. 

My  dear  Oke, — This  morning,  according  to  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sabbatical  rest  not  known  in  9  Douglas 
Crescent,  we  lay  in  bed  half  an  hour  longer,  at  least  the  rest 
of  the  house  did.  I  rose  and  made  some  Sunday  versicles. 
Here  is  a  sample — 

The  Bible  is  an  ample  book, 

A  forest  with  large  room  to  stray  in  ; 

The  churches  changed  it  to  a  coop 
For  cocks  to  crow  and  hens  to  lay  in. 

And  wisely  so,  for  cocks  and  hens 

If  they  should  stray,  like  many  a  sinner, 

Through  the  wild  wood,  might  find  a  fox 
To  snap  them  both  up  for  his  dinner. 

After  breakfast  and  a  little  rambling  in  the  beautiful 
garden  we  proceeded  to  the  village  church,  or  to  speak  more 
respectfully,  the  church  of  the  parish  vicarage,  and  here  were 
edified  by  the  superabundance  of  liturgical  repetitions  and 
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that  want  of  personal  accentuation  in  the  preacher  which  so 
notably  distinguishes  the  English  Episcopal  from  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  worship.  Of  course  the  wise  balance  of  the 
two  is  the  perfect  thing,  but  I  hope  sooner  to  see  the  stout 
muscular  force  of  the  Presbyter  wedded  to  the  graceful  calm 
of  the  Episcopalian,  than  the  cool  ministrations  of  the  Episco- 
palian warmed  into  power  by  the  contagion  of  evangelic 
electricity  from  the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  Of  course  in  the 
present  age  one  need  is  supremely  needful,  flinging  churches 
and  creeds  aside  and  presenting  the  divine  personality  of  Christ 
to  the  people  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  human  love,  and  in  all 
the  brightness  of  its  God-like  ideal;  and  the  Church  which 
does  this  most  effectively,  whether  Episcopalian  or  Presby- 
terian, will  do  best  what  the  age  requires,  to  save  it  from  the 
irreverent  conceit  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  the  idol 
worship  of  luxurious  materialism  on  the  other.  /  certainly 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  outcome  of  this  portentous  strife,  but 
if  I  sow  the  seeds  of  a  reasonable  piety  and  a  pious  reason- 
ableness here  and  there,  you  and  I  may  rest  in  the  firm  faith 
that  it  will  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 


FlELDHEAD,    WlMBLEDON    PABK, 

May  3rd. 

My  dear  Oke, — The  young  man  of  eighty-four  has  had 
two  busy  days  in  the  way  of  calling :  one  very  unfortunate 
and  the  other  altogether  fortunate.  Happily  I  know  London 
well  enough  to  be  my  own  pilot  through  the  tumultuous  sea, 
which  for  me,  alas  !  has  lost  so  many  harbours.  On  Monday  at 
11  A.M.  I  shot  down  from  the  far  West  to  the  far  East  End 
to  see  Mrs  Edmunds,  a  lady  skilled  in  modern  Greek,  who  has 
given  some  valuable  translations  to  the  world  of  the  heroic 
exploits  of  the  noble  band  of  patriots  who  restored  to  Greece 
its  portion  among  the  nations  by  the  revolt  of  1821.  Yester- 
day I  went  to  Pembridge  Villas.  There  I  had  the  happiness 
to  be  greeted  by  the  frank  and  sweet  graciousness  of  Maggie 
Archer ;  her  sister  Jeanie,  tall  and  handsome,  was  also  present. 
Such  a  blink  of  sunshine  it  was ;  all  that  one  can  expect  in 
the  prosaic  process  of  making  calls ;  blinks  only,  and  yet  very 
sweet  for  the  moment  and  sweet  in  the  memory.     Then  I  shot 
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down  to  Holland  Road  to  see  a  distinguished  old  student  of 
mine  there,  who  served  ten  years  as  '  Times '  correspondent  in 
Germany  and  got  intimately  acquainted  with  Berlin  politics, 
and  has  published  a  life  of  Bismarck.  He  is  now  employed 
largely  in  journalistic  work,  and  seems  to  be  flourishing  in 
graceful  West  End  quarters  with  a  wife  and  family.  His 
name  is  Lowe,  which  being  the  Scotch  for  flame,  I  translated 
him  into  Greek  and  recognised  him  as  <J>\o£.  An  hour's 
pleasant  talk  with  him,  and  I  shot  down  to  South  Kensington 
and  called  on  Theodore  Martin L  in  Onslow  Square.  He  was 
very  frank  and  friendly  and  human,  only  suffering  from  the 
continued  illness  of  his  fair  partner. 

Oxford,  May  Wi. 

My  dear  Oke, — On  Monday  I  lunched  with  J.  M.  Barrie 
and  Alexander  Kennedy  at  the  Garrick  Club.  Barrie  is  a 
small  slim  man,  like  my  Greek  hero  Rangabe;  pleasant, 
natural,  and  unpretending,  just  after  my  taste.  We  chatted 
pleasantly  on  many  subjects.  Amongst  other  things  he  said 
that  George  Meredith  2  was  easily  the  most  original  amongst 
the  writers  of  the  hour,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  ripe 
healthy  manhood  of  my  old  student  Stevenson.  After  lunch 
I  shot  off  to  Paddington,  and  without  delay  started  in  an 
express  for  Oxford.  Never  did  I  feel  the  stupidity  of  the 
express  train  so  much  as  on  this  trip.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  the  names  of  the  stations,  so  as  to  make  an  etymological 
investigation  or  call  up  historical  memories.  All  I  saw  as  we 
flitted  across  was  Pears'  Soap,  Colman's  Mustard,  Beecham's 
Pills,  and  Sozodont  everywhere  prominent.  On  arrival  I 
set  out  and  found  Professor  Rhys  and  his  blithe  wife  and 
bonnie  daughter  at  home.     This  was  a  blink  of  sunshine  to 

1  "It  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,"  wrote  Sir  Theodore  Martin  after 
Professor  Blackie's  death,  "  not  only  for  his  fiery  energy  and  determination  to 
work  out  for  good  whatever  power  had  been  given  him,  but  for  the  truly  original 
purity  of  his  nature.  He  was  in  truth  the  most  purely-minded  man  I  ever  met, 
— an  Israelite  without  guile, — and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  the  best  impulses  of 
my  nature  are  due  to  his  influence  upon  me  in  the  far-away  days." 

2  In  a  sympathetic  letter  written  to  me  after  my  uncle's  death,  Mr  Meredith, 
in  summing  up  John  Stuart  Blackie's  character  and  attainments,  made  the 
felicitous  remark  that  "  John  Stuart  Blackie  always  took,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
take,  the  healthy  estimate  of  life." 
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my  social  soul ;  but  afterwards  came  the  stupid  thing  called 
Dinner  in  an  English  hotel,  every  one  sitting  alone  at  separate 
tables,  without  a  single  wise,  witty,  or  pithy  remark  to  assist 
digestion. 

This  morning  I  dandered  out  through  the  leafy  luxuriance 
of  this  learned  metropolis,  and  sitting  down  beneath  the 
bloom  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  arborescent  beauties, 
looked  over  the  familiar  pages  of  my  lecture  on  "  The  Place 
and  Power  of  Languages  in  Modern  Culture."  Passing  Balliol 
I  shook  hands  with  Hardie  and  left  a  card  for  Jowett.  Then 
I  found  Fairbairn  at  Mansfield  with  his  wife  and  family,  who 
received  me  with  hilarious  faces,  and  with  him,  in  a  most 
unexpected  fashion,  my  old  student  George  Adam  Smith,  now 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
This  was  pleasant ;  but  it  could  be  only  for  a  moment  in  this 
skip-and-hop  style  of  travel  which  I  now  for  the  first  time 
essay.  I  lunched  with  Tozer,  the  well-known  traveller  in 
Greece,  who  said  he  had  found  my  name  in  the  list  of  visitors 
at  Delphi  on  my  first  visit  to  Athens  in  1853.  From  what 
I  learned  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  talk  reasonably  here  in 
the  matter  of  Greek  or  Latin  pronunciation :  they  are  case- 
hardened  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  pedantry.  I  am  told 
that  I  shall  find  academical  ears  more  open  to  nature  and 
common-sense  at  Cambridge. 

I  found  Dictionary  Murray  looking  more  like  a  beautiful 
saint  than  a  grave  scholar,  and  Tyrwhitt  beaming  and 
gracious. 

« 
Tikinie,  Aberfeldy,  August  15. 

My  dear  Oke, — Here  I  am  under  the  kind  and  exuberant 
care  of  Mrs  Glassford  Bell,  with  everything  to  please  the  eyes, 
the  mind,  and  the  inner  tabernacle.  We  all  brim  over  with 
pleasant  sociability,  the  Pro.  flinging  forth  as  usual  a  few 
strong  sentences  of  challenge  so  as  to  arouse  more  than  mild 
discussion,  and  all  ends  in  mirth  and  edification.  After  dinner 
last  night  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  called  upon  to  sing, 
which  like  a  good  boy  he  did,  though  not  up  to  the  mark 
in  respect  of  voice,  yet  to  evident  satisfaction,  as  "  The  Laird 
of  Cockpen,"  with  his  mighty  pretensions  and  heartless  wooing, 
naturally  produces.  .  .  . 
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To-night  we  are  to  have  the  reverend  minister  of  the 
parish,  Masson,  ...  to  dinner,  which  will  not  pass  off,  I  hope, 
without  some  humorous  and  edifying  explosion.  However,  I 
have  made  a  vow  to  keep  myself  in  check,  and  at  all  events 
not  originate  any  dangerously  heterodox  talk. 

What  you !  a  midge,  a  moth,  a  mite, 
An  atom  in  God's  vast  dominions ; 
Think  you  that  He  would  take  delight 
To  keep  His  heaven  all  right  aud  tight, 
A  rotten  borough,  for  your  opinions  ? 

Orthodoxy  is  merely  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  petrified  into 
prose.  Poets  should  not  be  surprised  if  persons  without 
imagination  take  their  metaphors  literally  sometimes. 

Mrs  Bell,  who  is  all  kindness,  sends  you  her  special  regards, 
in  which  Mrs  Jowitt  joins.  Give  the  old  gentleman's  fond 
love  to  dear  sweet  Shanna,  and  the  good  uncle's  regards  to  his 
nephew. 

Hetland,  Sept.  lith. 

My  dear  Oke, —  ...  At  dinner  to-night,  in  addition  to 
the  poetess,  Jack,  and  Mary,  we  had  a  clergyman,  M'Intosh, 
who  heard  the  vagabond  Pro.  lecture  at  Dumfries  on  some 
text  and  a  few  others  some  dozen  years  ago.  Curiously 
enough  he  referred  to  the  definition  of  a  gentleman  which  I 
then  put  forth,  and  it  having  slipped  my  memory,  I  asked  him 
to  repeat  it,  which  he  was  able  to  do  word  for  word  at  the 
table :  "  A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  combines  a  high  and  well- 
grounded  self-esteem  with  a  habitual  nice  and  delicate  regard 
to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,"  which  I  approved, 
adding  that,  according  to  this  definition,  the  person  who  incurs 
a  gambler's  debts  and  pays  them,  while  his  tailor's  bill  re- 
mains unpaid,  is  not  a  gentleman.  Mary  also  recalled  my 
other  more  frivolous  and  more  accidental  definition  of  a  gentle- 
man as  "  a  man  who,  when  a  subscription  list  is  carried  round, 
always  gives  a  guinea  and  never  a  pound."  Thinking  of  the 
former  definition  this  morning,  tossing  about  in  a  restless 
fashion  in  a  bed  large  enough  to  hold  a  wife  and  four  bairns, 
I  put  together  the  compounding  definition  of  a  lady  as 
follows :    A   lady   is   a   woman   who   combines   the   dignity, 
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intelligence,  and  graceful  display  that  belongs  to  her  station 
in  society  with  the  sweetness,  pleasantness,  and  lovableness 
that  belongs  to  her  sex.  Will  that  do  ?  Or  this  :  "  A  lady  is 
a  woman  made  perfect  in  dignity,  grace,  goodness,  intelligence, 
polish,  or  usages  of  society,  always  without  any  loss  of 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  energy 
and  force  on  the  other."     Make  a  better  if  you  can. 

To-morrow  we  leave  this,  Jack  and  Mary  going  to  Rossie 
Priory,  where  there  is  an  awfully  nice  wife,  well  worthy  of 
the  companionship  of  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  John  Geddes, 
East  Wemyss,  long  known  in  Douglas  Crescent  under  the 
name  of  Mary  Campbell. 

Aberdeen,  Jan.  17th,  1894. 

My  dearest  Oke, — Yesterday  I  went  twice  to  church 
with  Dr  and  Mrs  M'Clymont :  in  the  forenoon  to  the  College, 
where  I  marched  in  as  part  of  the  academical  square  caps  and 
had  my  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Principal.  The  preacher 
was  Principal  Fairbairn  of  Oxford,  who  preached  most  excel- 
lently on  the  moral  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  army  of 
Christ.  After  service  I  lunched  with  Professor  Cowan,  one 
of  the  best  of  my  old  students.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
sermon,  specially  addressed  to  the  young  men  of  Aberdeen,  by 
Mr  Ranken  of  Irvine,  a  discourse  combining  large  human 
sympathies  with  special  Christian  grace  and  a  broad  sweep  of 
social  wisdom. 

On  the  15th  I  lunched  with  Sir  Principal  Geddes  and  a  few 
of  his  learned  colleagues,  besides  some  female  wanderers.  The 
Principal  was  bland  and  gracious,  and  the  lady  comported 
herself  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  sister  of  John  Forbes 
White.  After  food  and  talk  we  drove  over  to  Marischal 
College  and  heard  Dr  Fairbairn,  as  Gilford  Lecturer,  delivering 
an  interesting  and  thoroughly  learned  lecture  on  Buddhism. 
We  then  came  home,  and  at  dinner  had  the  same  intelligent 
Dissenter  in  a  more  familiar  presentation.  We  were  very 
jovial  and  hearty,  and  the  Pro.,  by  special  entreaty,  sang 
no  less  than  three  songs — "Jenny  Geddes,"  "Sam  Sumph," 
and  "Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie."1 

1  This  is  the  last  letter  which  Mrs  Blackie  preserved.  Two  letters,  one  to  his 
sister  Mrs  Kennedy  and  the  other  to  the  Editor,  are  appended. 
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Tom-na-Monachan,  July  28tA,  1894. 

My  dear  Podler, — Shortly  after  your  letter,  the  28th 
July  arrived,  and  the  good  old  Scot  of  fourscore  years  and  five 
was  forthwith  overwhelmed  by  an  epistolary  storm  of  birth- 
day greetings  that  demanded  an  immediate  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. Really,  I  seem  to  have  done  some  good  to  my 
fellow-countrymen;  but  exaggeration  on  matters  that  touch 
the  public  pulse,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  octogenarian,  is 
natural,  and  I  must  tone  it  down  to  something  of  a  more 
modest  estimation.  I  feel  great  weakness,  and,  in  fact,  only 
half  alive.  Perfect  recovery  from  such  a  radical  weakness  of 
function  at  any  time  of  life  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  I  will 
address  myself  to  a  pious  curtailment  of  all  hopes  and  fears 
and  ambitions  belonging  to  this  sublunary  sphere. 

Mrs  Oke  is  sending  you  a  copy  of  some  verses  which  our 
dear  sweet  friend  Miss  Molyneux  wrote  in  celebration  of  the 
Pro.'s  birthday. 

9  Douglas  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
October  1894. 

My  dearest  Nephew, — Do  as  you  wish  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Students'  Songs.  I  am  but  a  poor  Pro., 
with  whistling  "  tubies "  and  feeble  "  leggies,"  and  I  must 
leave  it  to  you  with  your  vigorous  manhood  to  carry  out 
the  business.  The  watchwords  of  age  are  Endure  and  Enjoy, 
the  watchwords  of  youth  are  Believe  and  Achieve.  The 
necessity  of  working  is  the  true  school  of  character,  the 
mother  of  great  achievements.  The  more  Nature  does  for 
us  the  less  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  the  less  of  effective  man- 
hood do  we  possess.   .   .   . 

This  morning  I  penned  out  some  lines,  which  I  send  to 
you— 

Not  death  is  evil,  but  the  way  to  death 
Through  dim  divinings  and  with  scanty  breath, 
A  length  of  deedless  days  and  sleepness  nights 
Sown  with  all  sorrows,  shorn  of  all  delights. 
Teach  me,  0  God,  in  might  and  mercy  sure, 
Teach  me,  the  child  of  joyance,  to  endure. 
Endure,  in  truth  no  easy  thing  to  learn, 
But  how  to  learn  it  be  thy  main  concern. 
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Though  now  thou  canst  not  march  with  rattling  speed, 
Thy  soul  shall  shape  thy  thought  into  a  deed ; 
Look  round,  and  find  some  useful  thing  to  do, 
And  God  will  make  it  pleasant  work  for  you. 

With  regard  to  Church  matters,  that  must  rest  entirely 
with  your  own  judgment.  True  theology  is  God's  view  of 
human  affairs,  false  theology  is  man's  view  of  the  divine 
procedure.  Of  the  former,  we  can  know  only  enough  to 
suffice  for  our  habitual  wonder,  worship,  and  obedience.  Of 
the  latter,  we  know  that  it  must  always  be  inadequate  and 
always  partial,  generally  presumptuous,  and  often  pernicious. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  we  must  keep  our  minds  habitually 
in  an  attitude  of  reverence. 

I  am  glad  you  write  so  glowingly  of  my  old  and  well- 
beloved  friend  Dr  MacGregor.  He  is  not  only  a  theologian 
and  a  preacher,  but  he  is  a  man  of  large  heart  and  warm 
human  sympathies. 
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